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FOREWORD 


This work, as I pointed out in my preface to the First Volume, has grown 
out of an attempt to write the history of the CSlukyas of Anahilavada Pataca, 
with which I had some previous familiarity. But I have no pretensions 
to being a historian. I confess I have little right to write on a subject 
on which well-known historians like Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Dr. H. C. R.\y, 
and Dr. Ganguly have written so ably. It was timidly, therefore, that I 
ventured into the field of the history of this period. I hope this book, 
written in the midst of professional and public engagements, sometimes of 
the most pressing nature, will be forgiven its manifest shortcomings. Even 
if it leads competent authorities to re-examine the materials, my labours 
would have been amply repaid. 

I have named the work “ Imperial Gurjaras ” advisedly. The rulers 
dealt with belonged to different dynasties. They had different capitals. 
The boundaries of their kingdoms varied. But they had many things in 
common. They all came from the warrior clans who started their career 
between 550 and 700 a.c. in Gurjaradesa, of which the pivot was the region 
of Mount Abu. They were closely allied in blood and adventure. Each of 
their dynasties, Pratihara, Paramgra and Calukya, successively rose to 
imperial power only as a result of the decline of its predecessor, and the 
ultimate source of their greatness can be traced to the ufisurgence of Gur¬ 
jaradesa, modern Marwar, under Haricandra in c. 550 and the aggressive 
vigour which it acquired under Nagabhata I when he drove out the Arabs 
in c. 725 A.c. ; their descendants survive today under the name of Rajputs. 
These Ksatriyas had the self-same political, social and cultural traditions. 
Their decline began with the cataclysmic raids of Aibak ; their fall, when 
Allauddin Khilji devastated the land ; and their tragic but immortal glory, 
when unvanquished in spirit, they laid down their life for their land and 
faith during the Era of Resistance between 1199 and 1526 a.c. The people 
on whose strength they founded empires were the self-same people who were 
one at least from the days when; Yuan Chwang visited In^a in 641 A.C. ; 
whose language was Gaurjari Apabhramsa ; and whose descendants now 
form the residents of Rajputana, Gujarat and Malwa. 

Of the several problems which confronted me, some were very intrigu¬ 
ing. 1. Were the Gurjaras foreigners? 2. Was the word “Gurjara” as 
used in this period in the primary sense indicative of a race or home¬ 
land ? 3. Was the region from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the 
Sarasvati in the South known as Gurjara or Jurz ? 4. Were the people of 
modern Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat homogeneous between 500 B.c. and 
1200 A.c. ? 5. Were Nagabhata II, Mihira Bhoja, MahendrapSla and 
Mahlpala rulers of the last great Empire of Madhyadesa before the 
Turkish invasion ? 6. If so, does not the orthodox notion that Sri Harsa 
was the la.st of such emperors require revision ? 7. Were not the Para- 
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maras, the Calukyas and the CaharnSnas the hierarchs of Gurjaradesa and 
did they not carry forward the imperial tradition of Mihira Bhoja ? 8. Can 
the times of Mihira Bhoja be reconstructed ? 9. What were the causes 
which prevented the hierarchs of Gurjaradesa from resuscitating their 
formidable empire when confronted with Turks ? 10. What was the nature 
and extent of resistance offered by Gurjaradesa to the Turks between 1000 
and 1200 A.c. ? 11. What led to the downfall of Gurjaradesa between 
1193 and 1300 A.c. ? 12. What were the inspiring forces behind the 
750 years of power and culture between 550 and 1300 a.c. ? I have tried 
to present these problems and their solution, side by side with the historic 
reconstruction of the period with the aid of materials, most of which are set 
out in the notes. 

The whole of the period from 550 to 1300 A.C. is organic. I found no 
justification for splitting it up into dynastic and regional records. It began 
when the Gupta Empire was dissolved, and Hunas had been driven out or 
absorbed. During its best part, the dominant political factors in the country 
were the Ksatriya clans of Madhyadesa. The central theme of this period 
in the country was the achievement of (uirjara warriors. During the period, 
except in its last stage, Kanauj remained the acknowledged capital of India, 
attracting the ambition of the rulers of Gurjaradesa, Bengal, and the Dec- 
can. And Madhyadesa from Abu to Benares and Pehova to the Sarasvati 
formed the compact unit from where mighty influences overspread the 
country. 

Modern histories by calling this period the Rajput period still perpetuate 
the faulty outlook which Col. Todd constructed out of the Agnikula legend 
a century and a half ago. The name Rajput, given to warriors of the old 
Ciurjaradesa by the Turks and Afghans, coupled with the theories of their 
foreign origins has created a mist which shuts out the historian’s mind from 
a true perspective of this period. A historian of India in pursuit of .scienti¬ 
fic research need not reduce a living past into the classified bones of uncon¬ 
nected dynasties and racial analysis. If it was not a synthetic and living 
past, the vast phenomenon of social, cultural and traditional continuity 
of the country from 550 to 1300 a.c. would remain unexplained, and so 
would remain the still greater wonder of its being preserved after 1300 a.c. 
in movements of all-embracing resistance which have preserved the India 
of today. The theory of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras and consequent¬ 
ly of Rajputs so readily accepted by some of our historians, remains not 
only unproven but is based on a mistaken reading of certain epigraphic 
and literary material. 

No one can say what percentage of Aryan, Dravidian or Scythian blood 
ran in the veins of any Indian between the 6th and the 13th centuries. But 
at the beginning of the 6th century a.c. when the BiShmanas, Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas of Gurjaradesa, the ancestors of the Brahmanas, Rajputs and 
Banias of modem Rajputana, Malwa and Gujarat, emerged into hivStory, 
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they were steeped in the highest traditions of Aryan culture in India and 
knew no other origin or motherland. 

Of the three great families of Gurjaradesa, viz. Pratiharas, the Para- 
maras and the CSlukyas each had noteworthy characteristics. Many of 
the Pratiharas were warriors, statesmen and empire builders. Information 
about them is too meagre to supply the detailed lineaments of their cha¬ 
racter. The Paramara kings, except perhaps Slyaka were impulsive, 
generous to fault, highly cultured, and devoted to learning ; but they 
lacked the steely glitter which characterised the ambition of the Prati¬ 
haras. The Calukyas were courageous beyond measure, shrewd, irrepressi¬ 
ble, and possessed of a tenacity which defied adverse circumstances and 
powerful neighbours. They flourished for four hundred years, first, in 
subordinate alliance to the Paramaras and then as emperors of Gurjaradesa. 
They were vassals of the Paramaras between 948 and 1044 a.c. no doubt, 
but enjoyed a quasi-independence, partly because of the constant preoccupa¬ 
tions of Munja and Bhoja in the south, and partly due to the statesmanship 
of Bhima I and his minister Damara, the wise. But it has been with a wrench 
to my old amception of the CSlukyas of Gujarat which I adopted in my 
historical novels that I had to surrender myself to the conclusions inevitably 
resulting from a general survey of materials, first, that the claim of Meru- 
tunga that MulaiSja, Camunda and Bhima were the peers in power and 
strength of Slyaka, Munja and Bhoja is unsustainable ; and secondly that 
between 948 and 1044 A.c. the bulk of modern Gujarat was in the hands of 
the ParamSras, not the Calukyas. 

During this period the social organisation, VarnS^ramadharma, and the 
conunon law of the Smrtis which sanctioned it, were the strands which 
bound life together. The collective will as found in political action, would 
remain an inexplicable force until the correlated expression through social 
changes and legal institutions was traced. I have faintly tried to attempt 
such a correlation. 

However much we may disapprove of Varnasramadharma in the light 
of our modern needs and outlook, it remained and remains the expression ol 
the collective will of Indians through ages ; and Indian history without an 
appreciation of this vast social synthCvSis is a soulless bundle of dry twigs. 
That it is desirable to replace it or mend it has nothing to do with the fact 
that it was and is a unique experiment in the history of the human race, and 
as such deserves to be studied with humility. 

In this volume I have also touched the fringe of the next period (1199- 
1526 A.c.) which in fact is the Age of Indian Resistance. Generally the 
history of this period is devoted to the achievements of the Sultanate of 
Delhi as have been described by the court poets and historians of Delhi, 
and which in consequence, are accorded a space and treatment incommen¬ 
surate with facts. First, except during a few years under Allaud-din Khilji 
and Mahmud Tughlak, Delhi was but a raiding camp with a snrjall hinterland 
and several scattered outposts controlled by incessant expeditions with the 
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aid of foreign and local mercenaries and did not settle down into a political 
and cultural centre on account of the rapidity with which it changed masters 
during this period. Secondly, from the Indian point of view, it was a 
period of ceaseless resistance on a country-wide scale. Thirdly, the Turks 
and Afghan military captains, wherever they could, established independent 
principalities with the aid of local Hindu co-operation. Of this j>eriod the 
most tragic factor was the inability of the Indian kings to organise collective 
resistance on a scale sufficient to overcome the new danger. It is of the 
greatest importance that this period which introduced an alien factor in the 
country and which ended in producing factors of adjustment which still in¬ 
fluence the destiny of the country, should be studied in the light of Indian 
materials which are now available. 

Without the co-operation of the several members of the staff of the 
Bhavan I could neither have completed the book nor seen it through the 
press in time. Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, and Prof. J. H. Dave, Assistant Directors 
and my cousin Shri D. C. Munshi collected some references for me. The 
burden of verifying the notes and preparing them for the press fell on Prof. 
S. D. Gyani, Professor of Ancient Indian History and my daughter Shri 
Kalpalata Munshi, b.a. (Hons.) Research Scholar, who have spared no 
pains in bringing them up to .the requisite standard of accuracy. Both of 
them as also Shri P. H. Raman, b.a. (Hons.), Assistant Secretary, have 
helped me with proof reading. Shri P. C. Shah, Lecturer in Sanskrit, has 
prepared the index. I have helped myself to the earlier labours of Acharya 
Jinavijaya Muni, Director, and Shri Durgashanker K. Shastri, Honorary 
Professor of Bhagvad Dharma, who were also kind enough to go through 
some of the chapters. In one case Shri V. V. Mirashi, Principal of the 
Morris College, Nagpur, was good enough to give me some references. I 
have to express my debt of gratitude to all of them. 

In 1922, I had planned to write a History of Gujarati Literature and 
a History, of CSilukyan Gujarat. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me 
that the pledge which I partly redeemed by writing my ‘Gujarat and Its 
Literature' (Longmans. Green & Co.) in 1933, is now fulfilled by this work. 


July 1, 1944. 

26 Ridge Road, 
Bombay, 


K. M Munshi. 
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CHAPTER 1 


GURJARADESA AND ITS PEOPLE 


In any attempt .to study the History of India certain problems connected 
with the history of Gurjarade^ have to be examined again in the light of 
materials which the labours of Indian scholars have made available. 

I 

A controversy has arisen over the word ‘ Gurjara Dt)es the word 
primarily denote the country, Gurjaradesa, Gurjarabhumi, Gurjaratra or 
Gujarat ? And has the word been transferred to its rulers and residents 
in its secondary meaning ? Or was ‘ Gurjara ’ in its inception the name of an 
immigrating tribe or tribes and was later transferred to the tract where they 
first settled and to the kings and the pieople of that race ? 

This problon has been created by a failure to appraise the value of two 
facts. Modern Gujarat is not geographically the same as the Gurjarabhumi 
of the Calukyas ; and modern and Calukyan Gujarats are both different his¬ 
torically and geographically from Gurjarade^. The term ‘ Gujarat ’ is, at 
present, used in different senses by different people. In ordinary language the 
term ‘ Gujarat ’ is used in two senses. In the first sense it denotes the main¬ 
land between Mount Abu and the river Daman-Gahga distinguishing it from 
Cutch and Kathiawar on the one side and Marwar and Malwa on the 
other. In the second sense it means the much larger language-field in 
which modem Gujarati is spoken. The boundary of this linguistic Gujarat 
in the north touches Sirohi and Marwar and includes Cutch and the districts 
of Thar and Parkar in Sind. Its eastern frontier runs down from the 
Aravalli hills along the eastern boundary of Palanpur enclosing the Bhill 
settlements and nmning along the eastern boundary of Dharampur. With 
the sea in the West, linguistic Gujarat tapers down to a narrow strip which 
ends in the bilingual area of the City and the Suburban district of l^mbay. 
This area, within which modem Gujarati is spoken, may, therefore, be called 
modem GujaraP. But at no time in history were its frontiers co-terminous 
with the Itoimdaries of any part of political Gujarat or of Gurjaradesa 
known to history. At the same time, at no time in history v/ere Moimt 
Abu and the town StimSla or Bhiliamala outside the boundaries of the 
tract known as Gurjzira or Gurjaradesa or Gujarat. Bhillamiala, therefore, 

1 GL , i . 
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is the centre, the fluctuating boundaries of the province have to be measured 
from it. 

Gujarat again is not the same thing as Gurjaradesa or Gurjara. The 
word ‘ Gurjara ’ appears in history as applicable to a region in the middle 
of the sixth century A.c. Its capital was BhillamSla. Its southern 
boundary was somewhere about the river Sarasvati on which the town of 
Patana now in Baroda State came to be situated. Its northern boundary 
was beyond modem Jodhpur. The land was styled ‘ Gurjara pure and 
simple. The names of the countries which surrounded it and which now 
form part of modern GujcU'at were not very different in point of population, 
but were differently delimited. Nasik was Nasik in MahaiSstra. From 
Bulsar to Broach was Bhrgukaccha or South Lata. From Broach to Mahi 
including the modern Baroda Pranta was Malava, from Mahi to Sabarmati 
was Khetaka, modern Kheda (Anglicised Kaira) ; parts of Ahmedabad 
district werei Aslapalll near the modem village Aslali; north of it was 
Anarta with its capital Anandapura or modern Vadnagar. Kathiawar was 
divided into Valabhi and Saurastra. Kaccha was so named even then. 
What is Malwa now was called IJjjayinI or Avanti. The southern part 
of the old Gurjara is now included in modern Gujarat as its northernmost 
part and lies between Sirohi and the Sarasvati^. 

In 641 A.C. when these were the geographical divisions of the teiritory 
from Bulsar to Jodhpur, and from Dwarka to Bhilsa, it was inhabited by 
a people whose language, habits, way of writing and social institutions were 
one. The fundamental fact about Gurjaradesa was that its divisions viz. 
modern Rajputana, Gujarat and Malwa, had one people speaking one langu¬ 
age as distinguished from the people of Maharastra on the one hand and 
Madhyadesa on the other. In the Vedic period the allied tribes of Haihaya- 
Talajahghas occupied exactly this area’. The Haihayas, to use their later 
name, the Kalacuris, who occupied the Broach region, the ancient Anu- 
padesa, lost their hold on it so late as the last quarter of the sixth century. 
Therefore life and language appear to have evolved in one continuous 
process since the ancient period upto 641 A.c. when the Chinese traveller 
Yuan Chwang visited these regions. 

One hundred and fifty years later, we find the little region Gurjara with 
Bhillamala as its capital blossoming forth in history as the Imperial 
Gurjaradesa. The homogeneous people of these regions under the leader¬ 
ship of mighty warriors and statesmen who claimed their ancestry from men 
who sprung into fame within a radius of a few miles of Mount Abu, had 
not only enlarged the bounds of Gurjaradesa but established a mighty 
empire, “niese Imperial Gurjaras, as I have called them, had during this 
period shifted their capital from Bhillam&la to Jalor, Jalor to Ujjayini, 
Ujjayini to KSnyakubja, the then imperial capital of India^. 

The Imperial Gurjaras of the first dynasty, who are styled by modam 

a Chap. 11. « BAG, 30 ff. « Chap. IV. 
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historians as the ‘ PratihSras of Kanauj looked to GurjaradeSa as their 
homeland. That is why they were called Gurjaras. And the imperial 
Gurjarade^, under the greatest of them, Mihira Bhoja, extended in the west, 
from PrthQdaka in the Punjab to Jodhpur, from Jodhpur to Abu, from 
Abu to the mouth of Sarasvafi, so as to include the portion east of modern 
Wadhwan. The Sarasvati was the southern limit; or perhaps Anarta was 
absorbed in Gurjaradesa. The bulk of modern Malwa also formed part of 
it. Saurastra and Kaccha were not in Gurjaradesa but were ruled by the 
Imperial Gurjaras. The region from Khetaka, modern Kaira, or perhaps 
from Mahi to Kaveri in the Surat district was not in Gurjaradesa, and was 
called Lata. Lata was the battle-ground between the Pratihara emperors 
of Gurjaradesa and the Rastrakuta emperors of Karnataka'’. 

Two successive raids of the Rastrakutas, one in 915 A.c. and the other 
in 940 A.C., broke the first empire of Gurjaradesa. The political fabric which 
the Imperial Gurjaras of the Pratihara dynasty had reared went to pieces. 
Every feudatory became independent. Gurjaradesa from the homeland of 
emperors became a battle-ground of petty kings. The principal fragments 
of the imperial Gurjarade^ were the regions of Delhi, Sapadalaksa with 
Sakaihbhari, modem Sambhar, as its capital in the north, Gopagiri modern 
Gwalior, Kiradu near Jodhpur, Marwar with its capital at Naddula, 
Medapata with its capital at Citrakuta or Chitor, JabBlipura or modern 
Jalor, Abu with its capital at Candravatl; Sarasvata Mandala or the valley 
of the Sarasvati river with its capital at Anahilavida Patana ; VSgada or 
Dungarpur Banaswara state, and Malwa, with its capital at DhaiS". 

Gurjaradesa at the height of its first Empire included other provinces 
also, viz. Kanyakubja Visaya, the region around Kanauj ; FVatisthana 
Visaya, the region around KaS ; Jejabhukti or Bundelkhand, Saurastra 
and Kaccha. These also drifted away as separate kingdoms and the limits 
of old Gurjaradesa were forgotten. 

In this confusion MularSja, the founder of the Calukya dynasty cap¬ 
tured the southernmost slice of Gurjaradesa and established himself at 
AnahilavSda PStana. His little principality was known as Sarasvata 
Mandala, not as Gurjaradesa. When he carved out this little kingdom for 
himself the ParamSra ruler who ruled over modem Malwa, Khetaka 
Mandala and parts of Lita was called a Gurjara. But the title ‘ Gurja- 
re.Svara ’ stuck to Mulaiaja and his successors who ruled at FStana. No 
doubt Sarasvata Mandala and Satyapura Mandala which he soon captured 
and the adjoining Abu region, were parts of the old GurjaradeSaL But 
after 940 A.c. the territory over whidi the CBlukya of Gujarat nded, came 
to be called Gurjarabhumi. And as the southern frontier of their little 
kingdom advanced imder Karna, Jayasiihha-Siddharflja and KumarapBla, 
the name Gurjarabhumi or GujMSta came to be applied to such accretions. 
Each of the other fragments of the imperial Gurjaradesa was known by a 

Chaps. V, VI, and VII respectively. 
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separate name, but the region from Abu in the north to the receding 
southern frontier which first rested on the Mahi, then on the Narmada, and 
then on the Daman-Ganga on the main-land, came to be known as Gujarat. 
The kings of Anahilavada were invariably Gurjare§varas. 

The name LSta as applied to the portion between Mahi and Daman 
slowly disappeared and the southern boundary of Gurjarabhiimi was 
Daman-Gang& when Kumarapala died in 1174 A.C.* When the Muslims 
captured Anahilavada FStana the kingdom that they inherited from the 
Oalukyas of Ffitana was known as the kingdom of Gujarat. Thus it was 
Mularaja and his successors who acquired a part of the imperial Gurjara- 
desa for themselves and brought with them the name Gurjaresvaras and it 
was in their time that the bulk of the peninsular Gujarat received its name. 

II 

The second belief almost elevated to the pedestal of a religious dogma, 
which consciously or unconsciously obscures judgment of this period of 
Indian History, is that Gurjaras were a foreign tribe. They immigrated to 
India with the Hunas in c. 450 A.c. Whatever the locality to which the 
word ‘ Gurjara ’ or any word of which it forms part like Gujranwala, Guja¬ 
rat, Gurjarakhan is applied at present, indicates the settlement of this 
foreign tribe in its onward march from the north-western frontier of India 
to the Kathiawar peninsula. People or kings referred to as Gurjaras, there¬ 
fore, belonged to this foreign tribe. 

This theory of immigration has so captured the imagination of students 
of Indian History, both foreign and Indian, that everything connected with 
Gurjara is sought to be explained by it®. But against great names in 
Indian research like Jackson, Bhagwanlal, Hoernle, Bhandarkar and 
Smith there has been a protest led by Vaidya, Ojha and Krishnaswami 
Iyengar, the last of whom states, “ I do believe that the immigration of the 
Gurjaras is not such a settled fact of history for deductive applications. 

I did my best to examine the materials on which the theory of immigration 
was based and I submit that in view of all the evidence that has been forth¬ 
coming of recent years the theory of immigration is unsustainable”’®. I 
venture to submit that there is no determinative piece of evidence that the 
word Gurjara was used to indicate the race of the person denominated ; or 
that the person denominated was of foreign origin. 

The theory began with an early bias which can be traced to European 
scholars of the mid-nineteenth century. Some of the inferences drawn 
under the influence of this bias were remarkable. 

» Chap. IX. 
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(A) The Gurjaras were always coupled with the Hunas. They were 
‘ Khazars part of the great horde of which Juan-Juan or Avars and the 
Epithaletes Yetas and the white Huns were leading elements. Therefore 
the Gurjaras came with the Hunas to India". 

(B) SapSdalaksa is SevSlik. Sevalik is Socotra. Socotra is in 
Africa. Socotra was colonised by remnants of the Greek army of Alexander. 
The Cgpas were Gurjaras and were therefore descended from the Greek 
heroes^®. 

(C) The Huna group of tribes permanently settled in Rajputana. 
The Gurjaras were its important element. They migrated to all parts of 
India; among than were Gurjara Brahmanas, Gurjara masons, Gurjara 
Vai^yas and Gurjara cultivators.- Therefore, the foreign tribe of the Gur¬ 
jaras under Brahmanical influence divided itself into four castes, and hence 
the foreign Gurjaras became Gurjara Brahmanas, Gurjara Vai^yas, Gurjara 
K^triyas and Gurjara Audras’'. 

(D) People calling themselves Gurjaras are found from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Hazara mountains to the Narmada. They are 
numerous in western HimSlayas. A tribe of herdsmen is found calling itself 
Gurjar in Kashmir. They are numerous on the banks of upper Jumna and 
the Doab. This di.stribution testifies to the tribal movements of the foreign 
Gurjars^*. 

(E) In the Punjab, the names Gujarat, Gujaranwala, Gurjrakhan 
still retain their connection with the word Gurjara. Saharanpur was called 
Gujarat in the eighteenth century. One of the northern districts of Gwalior 
is still called Gurjaragadh. The northern and central portions of Rajputana 
were called Gurjaratifi in the ninth century. The Gurjaras are found in 
Bundelkhand. The word GujarSta of course is there as applied to modern 
Gujarat. There are Gurjaras in the Narmada valley and Nagpur; and also 
in South India where they have drifted at least before 6th century. These 
places, argue eminent scholars, indicate the main stages in the onward march 
of the foreign Gurjaras from Peshawar to the NarmadS. 

(F) In an inscripition so old as 960 A.C. a king Mathanadeva of a 
region now in the Alwar State describes himself as Gurjara-Pratihdrm- 
vaya^^. Therefore, he must have been descended from the emperors of Kan- 
yakubja whose family name was Pratih&ra and tribe name was Gurjara. 

As against this, is the other view which is borne out by the literary and 
epigraphic references of six centuries. In the seventh century A.c. a certain 


" EHI, 428, n. 2. " AAR, I, 106. 
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tract in modem Rajputana was known by the name of G^jara. Its inhabit¬ 
ants were divided into Brahmanas, K§atriyas, VaiSyas and Sudras, and were 
similar in race and culture to others of North India. They with the people 
who occupied Lata, Sauifistra, NMlava, Anarta and Ujjayini formed a 
homogeneous people. The people residing in this tract whenever they 
migrated to other parts of the country, were known as Gurjaras from the 
name of their homeland, just as residents of other provinces like Gauda, 
Lata, Dravida were known by the respective names of their homelands. 
The rulers of Gurjarade^a politically consolidated the smrounding p>arts of 
which the people were homogeneous. As a result Gurjaradesa grew to 
become co-terminous with the kingdom of its kings. The geographical units 
which are now known as Gujarat, which carry the word Gurjara in it, are 
isolated fragments of that larger Gurjaradesa which have retained the old 
name while the surrounding parts have lost it, or, were towns or fortresses 
built or occupied by persons who called themselves Gurjaras. Finally the 
castes and tribes which bear the name Gurjara and the kings who styled 
themselves or were known as such, derived it from their homeland. 

A detailed examination of the sources therefore becomes necessary. But 
a few correctives must not be forgotten while scrutinising such evidence. 

Firstly, the absence of reference to the name of a country in the Malm- 
bharata or such earlier records does not mean that the name of the country 
is necessarily derived from a foreign name. Lata, for instance, is not known 
to the Mahabharata and yet no one has suggested that the name was given 
to modem south Gujarat by foreigners. Vagada, the name of the region 
represented by modern Dungarapur-Banswara, is not mentioned in the 
Purinas. Even Khetaka Mandala is not found in old literature though its 
name sp^ng into existence between the first and the fifth century of the 
Christian Era. The absence of the name of Gujjara or its Sandcritised form 
Gurjara therefore from any literary or epigraphic record before the sixth 
century a.c. need not necessarily involve its foreign origin. 

Secondly, the name of a country is used for its kings both in literature 
and epigraphic records, as in the case of Liafa, h/^lava, Kuntala, Cedi etc. 
If Gurjara was the name of a country, its kings would naturally be referred 
to as Gurjara. Such use does not necessarily denote the original tribe to 
which the king belonged. 

Thirdly, the residents of a country were always described by the name 
of the country. The use of the words Saurastras, Lafas, IVElavas for 
residents of these parts is well-known to literature. If the sub-conscious 
bias in favour of the foreign immigration of the Gurjaras is excluded, there 
is no reason whatever why the word Gurjara applied to Brahmanas, Ksatri- 
yas, Vailyas and Sudras need be treated as referring to anything except 
their homeland. 

Fourthly, the evolution of Hindu tradition and society shows a ten¬ 
dency to absorb foreigners settled in this country within the sodal organisa- 
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lion of Varrigsramadharma. The absorptive tendency of Hindu culture was 
so effective that within two generations communities of foreign origin 
became rooted both in tradition and social institutions of the land. If 
Gurjaras were foreigners, if its warriors had been absorbed completely as 
Ksatriyas, so that they traced their descent from a Brahmapa Haricandra 
or from the IksvSku Laksmapa, it would be surprising indeed if they conti¬ 
nued to maintain the badge of their foreign origin by calling themselves 
Gurjaras. The absorption of foreign tribes in Hindu society has always 
taken the form of giving to military leaders the position of K^triyas and 
others the position in the lower strata of society according to the profession 
they followed. But in no case except in the isolated and doubtful case of 
Maga Brahmanas settled at Srimala who are stated to be Magi priests 
of Persia'", has a foreign group been given the status of Bifihmanas. But 
to assume that the Gurjaras under Brahmanical influence divided themselves 
into four castes is to misread the processes of Hindu social and cultural 
evolution. 

Fifthly, Rajputana, Gujarat and Malwa wherein are found traces of 
people, kings and places known by the name of Gurjara or any other name 
associated with it, were not empty places before the sixth century. From 
early times Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas of Aryo-Dravidian stock, and 
the aborigines lived there ; and the foreign Hunas or Gurjars, only came if 
at all as conquering tribes to win, to settle, and to be absorbed among the 
existing population. Their number therefore could never have been so 
large as to displace or to absorb the population. The Rajputs of Rajputana 
so named only by the Muslim chroniclers could not be all Hunas and Gur¬ 
jaras, who simply elbowed out the original Ksatriya and donned the belief, 
tradition and culture of their victims, as if it were a cloak. And if so, where 
did the old Ksatriyas go ? 


Ill 

If the earliest records which refer to the word Gurjara are examined 
with the aid of these correctives the theory of immigration will appear to be 
of doubtful validity. 

Bana in his Harm Carita describes Prabhakaravardhana (569-601 A.c.), 
the father of Emperor Sri Harsa, as ‘ the lion to the deer which is the Huna, 
the dangerous fever to Sindhu Raja, the one who kept the Gurjara awake, 
the fell disease to the elephants of Gandhara, the thief of the expanse of 
Lata, the axe of the creeper of the sovereignty of Malava ’"L These 
rhetorical references are clearly to the kings of Huna, Sindhu, Gurjara, 

>« BG. I, Pt. II, Appendix, 463. 
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Gandhgra, Lata and MSIava, the countries. There is no warrant for treat¬ 
ing Giirjara as necessarily referring to the race, as opposed to the country 
of the king, nor is Gurjara connected with Hfii^a in su^ a manner or context 
as to suggest affinity of race. 

Next are two references, one of an individual called GQrjara who en¬ 
graved a copper-plate charter of Sri Harsa foimd in a village 32 miles north¬ 
east from Azamgadh’* and another to ‘ Kucharakudihai ’ a temple of Gur¬ 
jara workmanship referred to in a Tamil poem MammekhaUii composed in 
the sixth century A.c.“ These references would equally make sense if the 
word GQrjara was applied to the individual or individuals with reference to 
the country of their origin. In c. 550 A.C. a Gurjaranrpati invaded the re¬ 
gion of Broach in Lata from the north ; and Dadda I of LSta is described as 
‘ Gurjaranrpativamsa ‘ in the inscription of his grandson*®. This Gurjara¬ 
nrpati, from epigrajAic evidence is now identified with Haricandra the 
Biahmana who foimded the fortunes of the Pratihara family in the region 
of modem Jodhpur*^ which upto the tenth century A.C. was included in 
Gurjaratra or Gurjaradesa. Why should he be taken to be a king of a 
foreign tribe and not as referred to by the name of the kingdom he ruled over, 
when definite epdgraphic evidence establishes that this king was a ‘ learned 
BiQhmapa well-versed in Vedas ’ ? A Javanese tradition places the arrival 
of Bhrvijaya the son of Kasamcitra or Balya Aca, (Samskrta. Bal&ditya or 
Bhilladitya) king of Gujarat in 603 A.c.*“ 

In the seventh century the evidence is conclusive. The Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of Pulake4i II of c. 625 A.c. records the defeat of Lata, Malava, Gurjara. 
This is clear reference to the kings of Gurjara, Lata and MBlava whose 
territories were contiguous*^ The king of Lata was GurjaranrpativattiSa; 
while the king of Gurjara can be no other than Haricandra’s descendant of 
the Pratihara dynasty who reigned at Bhillamala, the capital of Gurjaradesa. 

As will appear in Chapter II in c. 641 A.c. Yuan Chwang, the Chinese 
trayeller, is definite that the countries in West India from South to North 
were ranged as follows :— 

(a) Maharastra; 

(b) Bhfgukaccha; 


iE/, I, 72. 
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(c) Malava, the territory between the Narmada and Mahi and 

West part of modem Malwa ; 

(d) Khetaka or the modem district of Kaira ; 

(e) ASpalli or the Ahmedabad District; 

(f) Valabhi and Saurastra in the peninsula ; 

(g) Anarta, North Gujarat; 

(h) GQrjara; and 

(i) Ujjayinl. 


In 739 A.C. Pulakesi Avanijanasraya of Navsari describes the conquest 
of the Arabs or Tejakas over different kings among whom are mentioned Sain- 
dhava, Kaccha, Saurastra, Cavotaka, Maurya and Gurjara^L Though 
Cavotaka and Maurya are the family names of rulers, Kaccha and Saurastra 
are the names of the countries used for their respective kings. The word 
Gfirjara need not therefore be assumed to be applied to the race of the king 
but to the country over which he ruled. 

In 754 A.c. when Dantidurga, the Riastrakuta conqueror, performed the 
Hiranyagarbha mahadana ceremony at Ujjayini, be was waited upon by 
‘ kings led by the king of Gurjardesa He then occupied the place of 
* the king of Gurjara Both these words establish that Nagabhafa I, the 
king referred to, was of Gurjardesa or Gurjara covmtry. This also esta¬ 
blishes that Ujjayinl was in Gurjaradesa at the time or was the capital of 
the king of Gurjaradesa. The Baroda Plates of Karka, the Rastrakuta 
(811-812 A.C.), refer to the Gurjara-Pratihara king as Gurjare§vara®L 

In the Pancatantra, there is ai reference to Gurjaradesa where camels 
were available, "niis points to Gurjara being identical with Rajputana**. 

In 778-9 A.C. Udyotana writing his work Kuvalayatnala at Jab&lipura, 
modem Jhalor, describes the beautiful Gurjarade&i and also refers to its 
residents in general as GOrjaras*®. 

In 783-784 A.C. Jinasena writing Jaina Harivamia in Wadhwan describes 
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comtry to the east ol it as being niied by Vatsa, the king ot Avmti. 

This country can only be Gurjaradesa**. 

In 837 A.C. a descendant of Haricandra, the PratiMra, was rul¬ 

ing over Gurjaratia or Gurjarabhumi from Mandor, near Jodhpur®'. 
Bucakala in the sanoe State is referred to as Nagabhata II’s ‘ own land 

In 844 A.c. the inscription of Mihira Bhoja distinctly refers to the land 
in which DepdavSnaka in modem Jodhpur, the village granted, is situate 
as Gurjaratrabhilmi®®. In 850 A.c. the village of Mahgalfinaka in modem 
Jaipur is referred to as Gurjaratna Mandala^^ This is so called in view of 
the fact that Gurjarade^ was the home-land of Mihira Bhoja. 

From the Gwalior Prasasti of Mihira Bhoja (c. 843 A.c.)®", the Sanjan 
plate of Amoghavarsa (c. 871)®“ and from RajaSekhara’s works (c. 920)®' 
to Somesvara’s (c. 1104-1254 A.c.)®“ it is clear that the name of a country 
was often used to denote its king and not the name of his race. 

In 851 A.C. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, refers to Mihira Bhoja as the 
ruler of Jurz or Gurjara. He, therefore, testifies that in spite of being the 
master of the largest empire in India, the emperor was known pre-eminently 
as the king of Gurjara. Abu-Zaid refers to Jurz as the empire, in which the 
country of Kanauj is situated. Ibn-Khurdadba, Al-Mas-udi (c. 900), 
Al-Idrisi and Baladhuri also refer to Jrurz as the empire®®. 

In 861 A.C., the inscription of Pratihfira Bfiuka’s successor Kakkuka 
of Mandor refers to Gurjjaratjfi and Gujjarata as the land*". 

In c. 867 A.c. Mihira Bhoja’s army is referred to as the army of ‘ Gur¬ 
jara ’, that is, the king of Gurjara^'. 
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In c. 890 A.C. Sankaravarman, the king of Kadimir, defeated Ala- 
khana, the king of Gurjara, an ally of the BiShmana Sahi kings of 
Afghanistan : 

“ The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, the king of Gurjara, he 
uprooted in battle in a moment, and made a long grief to rise (in its 
place). 

The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the Takkaland 
preserving (thereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king Bhoja had 
seized, to be given up to the sdon of the Thakkaiya family, who had 
become his servant in the office of chamberlain ”•*=. 

AlakhBna’s kingdom formed part of the upper portion of the flat £>oab 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab rivers south of Darvabhisara, and 
probably also a part of the Punjab plain further east. Mihira Bhoja was 
his suzerain. Here the word Gurjara is clearly used for a country, not for 
a race. This reference together with the testimony of foreign travellers 
show that even Kianyakubja was considered by visitors to be within the 
empire of GurjaradeSa. 

In 915 A.c. Mahipalai, the grandson of Mihira Bhoja, is referred to as 
the roaring Gurjara"’. The same emperor at the same time is also referred 
to as the Gurjara. 

c. 950 A.C. YaSovarman the Candella king is described as ‘ a scorching 
fire to the Gurjaras ’,** referring to the PratihSra emperors of Kanauj. 

IV 

c. 942 A.c. MulaiSja Solafik! and his successors adopted the title of 
Gurjaresvara, possibly because they came from Gurjarade§a or because SS- 
rasvata and Satyapura mandalas over which MulaiSja ruled formed part of 
Gurjarade^^®. 


♦* RT. V. 149-55. (Stein’s Eng. Trans. I, 205ff) ; ' 

BG. I, Pt. I, 128, D. 4 : ifFCraiftfSl 
3R; II 


El. I, 126 : 4tlg» l 5 1 g | «W l Rl^afed<iH:Hl ( g >55: # ) 
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^5 lA. VI, 191 f.: 
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c. 953 A.c. Siyaka, the Paramara king, who ruled over West Maiwa and 
modem Gujarat except ^rasvata mandala, is desaibed as a Gurjara king'". 
Narasirhha, the general of Krsna III who conquered Maiwa, modern Guja¬ 
rat and parts of Rajputana, is styled ‘ Gurjar5dhirSja the king of Gurjara. 

c. 953 A.C. About 1800 Gurjaras of Bhinmal migraited from it*®. 
They were of all castes, BrShmanas, VaiSyas, Ksatriyas and Sudras. This 
word, therefore, must mean Brahmanas and others from Gujarat, as there 
are Bidhmanas and others from Gauda, Dravida, Kashmir etc. This 
again shows that migrating people from Gurjaradesa called themselves 
Gfirjaras. 

960 A.c. Mathanadeva of the Rajora (modem Alwar) inscription calls 
himself the descendant of Gurjara Pratiharas. It can as well be trandated 
as Pratihara of Gurjara country rather than PratihSra dan of the Giirjara 
race. The same inscription refers to some ‘ Sri Gurjjara ’ as cultivating 
some field*". This would only mean that the modem Alwar State was out¬ 
side the limits of Gurjaradesa ; that some community migrating from GQr- 
jarade^ and calling themselves by the name of their home-land tilled the 
fields in Rgjora. 

989 A.c. The Cedi king refers to his grandfather having defeated the 
Gurjara, presumably the Pratihara moivarch of Kanauj"". 

c. 997 A.C. Ksemendra in this Aucitya-vicara-carca describes the war 
between Munja, identified as Vakpati II, and MulaiSja of Pfitana as one 
between the lion of MBlava and the lord of Gurjara"^. Sarasvata and 
vSatyapura mandalas, over which alone Mularaja ruled at the time, formed 
the southenunost part of the old Gurjaradesa. Other parts of Rajputana 
had come to be known by different names. In the inscription of Dhavala 
of Hastikundi in c. 997 A.c. Mular§ja is again referred to as Gurjjare^, 
the lord of GQrjara®". 


R. 120 ff. EI. V, 176: 

■•8 BG. I, Pt. I, 469. « Ante, note 15. 


EL XI, 142 : qftjpn[ mt ]>, I 
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c. 1040 A.c. Alberuni refers to Gujarat as a country in Rajputana. He 
calls its capital Ba 2 an or Narayan'"’". 

c. 1050 A.C. Bhojadeva in Sarasvati-kanthahharafui refers to Gurjaras 
as a people of the land■’^ In 1097 A.c. Bilhana refers to the people of modern 
north Gujarat as GQrjara"'. In 1124 a.c. the word Gurjjara is used in the 
play Mudrita Kumudacondra for the people'''. In 1136 A.C. Gurjjarade&i 
is referred to by Candrasuri in Munisuvrata svdmicaritcf''. 

Jayasithha Siddhataja in the Dohad inscription dated c. 1139 A.c. is 
referred to as the king of Gurjaramandala'”'. In 1154 A.c. Jinadattasuri 
refers to Gujjarata™. Hemacandra used the word Gurjara for residents of 
modem north Gujarat and Gurjarendra for the Oalukyas of P5tana®". 

1168 A.c. Kumarap^a is referred to by Ya^ahpala as Gurjarapati". 

1184 A.c. Somaprabha in his Kimdrapdlapratibodha refers to the land 
as GurjjaradeSa". Somesvara in Sumthotsava refers to the king of PStana 
as the enjoyer of the land of GQrjara*'. 

1228 A.C. PQrnabhadra in the* Mahmsi-carita-pra.iasti refers to Gur- 
jarabhumi'***. 

*■' Elliot I, 59. 

II, 13, NSP Edn. 1934, 142 : I 
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THE GLORY THAT WAS GCRJARADESA 


IPT, 


Connected with the same mis-conception is the belief that the Prati- 
bSras, the CSlukyas, the C&hamSnas and the ParamSras rose from the fire- 
pit of the sage Vasi§tha at Mount Abu. It is first recorded in his Naimd- 
hasanha-carita by Padmj^upta*^ who flourished between 975-1025 A.C., a 
contemporary of VSkpati Mufija and of his successor SindhiuSja. The 
story also finds place in the Udaipur Pra§asti of UdaySditya** : 

“ There is in the West a son of the HimBlayas, that lofty moim- 
tain, called Arbuda (Abu), that gives the desired reward to those 
possessing (true) knowledge and (is) the place where the conjugal 
union of the Siddhas is perfect. There, Vi4vSmitra forcibly took from 
Vasi§tha (his) cow. Through his (Vasi§tha’s) power, a hero arose 
from the firepit, who worked the destruction of the enany’s army. 
When he had slain the enemies, he brought bade the cow; then that 
sage spoke: “ Thou wilt become a lord (of kings) called 
‘ Paramara ’ ”. 

Later inscriptions repeat the same story. The bards also have given 
currency to it. From the fire-pit came a hero named P^vidhara which 
was contracted to Pratihara or Parihara ; the second came out of Brahmfi’s 
hands and was called CBlukya. The third named Paramara or the slayer 
of the enemies and the fourth who came with four arms, was called Catu- 
ranga or the Cfihamfina*’^. The Vadnagara prasasti of Kumfirapala of 
1151 A.c. states that the CSlukyas came out of the hollowed palm of 
BrahmS®*. From this myth inference was drawn, based no doubt upon the 
theory of immigration, that the Pratiharas, the Cghamanas, the CSlukyas 
and the Phramaras were the four clans of the Gurjara tribe and that the 
fire-pit myth was the memory of the purgation ceremony performed by 
them on their conversion to Hinduism®”. Throughout, the discussion of the 
origin of the four Ksatriya dans of Gurjarade^ is biassed by the underly¬ 
ing assumption that the three other clans were intimately connected with 
the PratihSras; that the Pratiharas called themselves Gurjaras and there¬ 
fore were foreigners. Therefore, all the four clans were of foreign descent. 

In the obscure knowledge of a century ago Forbes describes the Gur¬ 
jara king “ as one who had only adopted some form of Hindu rituals, a 
believer in luck, amused by the mystic power of rival Buddhists, Jains and 
Brahmins, patronising the one or the other form of faith as whim prompted 
or the charm of women persuaded, or as the power of scone inspired teacher 
or wonder-worker compelled 

Vincent Smith says " It is now definitely proved that Bhoja 

«» XI, 64-72. Appendix D, vss. 5. 6. AAR. 113'. 

Appendix E, vs. 2. JRAI. 1911, 42. 

As quoted by K. D. Kora in his article on the dv^Jas in Af. /. Vtdyalaya SUver 
Jubilee V<ylume, 59. 
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(A.C, 840-90);, his iwedeoessors and successors, belonged to the Pratihara 
(ParihSr) dan of the Gurjara tribe or caste, and, consequently, that the 
well-known dan of Parihar Rajaputs is a branch of the Gurjara or Gujjar 
stock An examination of the earliest records of these races destroys 
the theory of immigration, as also the theory of these dans being converted 
to Hinduism under the shadow of Abu. 

One fact comes out dear, that these four dans all came out from the 
region of Abu, that is, the Gurjara country as described by Yuan Chwang 
and that of them the PratihSra was the most prominent. 

The epigraphic records of the Pratiharas not only do not convey the 
faintest indication of foreign origin, but on the contrary, definitely connect 
their lineage with Haricandra, a Brahmai>a of the early sixth century versed 
in the Vedas and iSastras, who by his Ksatriya wife became the founder of 
the PratiMra line of Gurjaradesa and was the Gurjara-nrpati from whom 
the kings of LSta were descended. Why should Haricandra be taken to be 
a learned Bt3hma:na, and yet for no reason except the theory of immigra¬ 
tion be considered as having begun “ his life as preceptor in one of the pjeace- 
ful settlements in the Punjab and when the tribes once more resumed their 
military campjiaign his radal instincts triumphed over the veneer of his 
borrowed culture and he changed the Sastra for the Sastra ? Why this 
explanation when the simplest one will suffice that Haricandra in fact was 
a Brahmana Pratihara or the chamberlain of a king, married to a Ksatriya 
wife, and that by his military prowess acquired the kingship of Gurjara- 
de§a ? 

In 750 A.C. we learn that Nggabhata I, who revived the Pratihara 
power, claimed descent from Laksmana, the brother of Sri Ramacandra of 
the Iksvaku race.''“ Nagabhata’s successors were styled Raghukula Cakra- 
varti till 950 A.C.’^. None of their records refer to them as having come out 
of the fire-pit till Padmagupta’s time when their best days were over. And 
it was left to modem sdiol 2 u^ to discover that these emperors were foreigners. 

The CahamBnas were closely associated with the PratihBras from the 
earliest times as a K§atriya clan of Gurjarade§a. In 756 A.c. Bhartr- 
vrddha II, the C&hamSna, was a feudatory of Nagabhata I of Gurjarade^ 
ruling at Broach”. He was a devotee of :Siva. He had Brahmaria ministers. 
He gave grants to BtShmarias and his family were “exalted with a large 
army and had added to the territory of Lata ”. For six generations his 
family had either resided in Liata or were associated with the Pratiharas of 


EHL, 427. Majumdar, JDL. X, 15. ^' Appendix B, vss. 2, 3. 

I A., 1913^ 62, vs. 19 : ^ ulclPtW 

« EI. XIII, 197-204 : [ S Jl! 
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GQrjaradesa and came with them to L2ta in 750 a.c. Giving a period of 
25 years to a generation we get hade to c. 550 the date of MaheSvaradSma 
the fotmder of the CghamSna family. The rise of the first CMamSna 
known to history must have therefore synchronised With the rise of Hari- 
candra. MaheSvaradama therefore must have been either connected with 
the kings of LSta who were descended from Haricandra or his descendants 
would have come with NSgabhata. If any importance is given to the word 
‘ D3ma ’ it gives an indication as to his ancestors’ assodation, either by 
heredity or otherwise, with the western Ksatrapas like Jayadaman or Rudra- 
daman (c. 150 A.c.). 

An early Oahamlana is Vasudeva, the founder of the dynasty which ruled 
at Sambhar™. The Prabandha Kosa gives 551 A.c. as the ^te of Vasu¬ 
deva” and it is certain that hia descendant Guvaka attained prominence in 
the court of the FTatihara emperor Nagabhata II and his grand-daughter 
KaheanadevI was married to Mihira Bhoja, the emperor'* (c. 815 A.c.) . The 
inference therefore is that about the time of Haricandra another Ksatriya 
in close association with him established himself at Sambhar and from 
about 700 A.C. was in subordinate alliance with the Pratiharas. 

The Cahamanas in the days of their glory never daimed the fire-pil 
origin, nor did their panegyrists. For, the author of Bijolia stone inscription 
(1169 A.c.) and of Prthvirdja Vijaya (1179-92 A.C.) and Nayacandra SQri, 
the author of Hammtra-mahdhdvyif'^ (1283-1301 A.c.) know of no such 
origin. The last two authorities claim their descent from the Sun just as 
the Pratiharas did. 

Before the region of Siakambhaii, modem Sambhar, came to be known 
as Sapadalaksa*", it was known as Jahgaladesa. Hemacandra himself refers 
to it as Jahgalade§a of which the capital was Ahicchatrapura. Ojha's indenti- 
fication of Jahgalade^ with the region of Bikaner and northern Marwar 
also is correct and it falls within the frontiers of early Gurjaradesa*’^. 
According to the Bijolia inscription, Samanta, the first CShamana in the list, 
was a BrShmapa bom in the Vatsa gotra in Ahicchatrapura. There is there¬ 
fore no doubt that in or about 500 A.C. the Cahamanas were settled in the 

■« PV. Ill, 1-5. 

Report on Sans. MSS, in Southern India, HuLTZliCH, HI, 112, No. 1966. 

78 For Vasudeva— JRAS., 1913, 259-81. Har§a’s Stone inscription (973 A.C.), adiidi 
is the earliest inscripticxi of the C^amanas of Sakambhaii, traces Guvaka as the first 
tireat prinre of the line— El. XIX, Appendix 14, No. 82. For hisi relation with NSga- 
bhata II (c. 815 a.c.') see I A, 1911, 239, Ibid. 1913, 58. For Kiaheanadevi’s marriage see 
PV. vsa. 30, 31. 

"9 lA., VIII, 55, 73. 

The old theory that Sapadalaksa was Siwalik, a range parallel to the Himalayas 
and the CShamanas came from there {BG, I, Pt. I, 157, 158, n. 1) is clearly unsustain¬ 
able. JASB., 1886, XL, I, 14 £f.; Sunda HiU inscription of Cadga (1263 A.C.') El. IX, 
70 ff.: Mt. Abu inscription of Luntiga (132! A.C.) : El. IX. 7911. 

M JRAS., 1913, 264 ff.; NPP. U, Pt. HI; JASB. 1922, 289. 
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Ajmere region and for six hundred years they claimed their descent from a 
BiShmai^a of Ahicchatra bom in the Vatsa gotra. The Cahamanas conti¬ 
nued to be the feudatories of the imperial Pratihiaras of Gurjaradesa. 

The theory of the stages of immigration is also destroyed by chrono¬ 
logical survey of the references. In c. 500 a.c. the Gurjaras were in 
Srlnala. A little later they are found in Tamil Nad. In the ninth century, 
parts of Rajputana, Punjab and modern Gujarat were Gurjaradesa. 
Mathanadeva’s inscription of 960 A.c. is dated 20 years after the empire of 
Gurjaradesa was broken up, after a brilliant career of two hundred and odd 
years. On these facts the migration, if any, would appear to have radiated from 
the Abu region. The facts that the Pratiharas ^gan from SilmSla, pro¬ 
gressed to Ujjayiin, captured Kanauj and spread their power from Kabul 
to Assam, and the Cahamanas began from Jahgalade^ to Sambhar, then 
to Delhi which they captured from the Tomaras'^, and then to further north 
to the Punjab, indicate that the line of their advance is quite contrary to the 
supposed progress of the foreign tribe from north to south. But no line of 
progress can be inferred from stray references spread over centuries and a 
vast area, and found as unrelated remnants of a fragmented part. 

The Cilukyas, to which family Mularaja: (942-999 A.c.) of Apahilavacla 
Patapa belonged, were also closely associated with the imperial Pratiharas. 
As pointed out later, Bhuvacja of Kal>^akataka, from whom Mularaja is 
said to have drawn his descent, was no other than the Pratihara emperor 
Mihira Bhoja, the Emperor of Gurjaradesa himself. MularSja’s ancestors 
were also associated with the Calukyas connected with Mathura*®. And 
the grants of 893 and 899 A.c. show that Saurastra was under the Calukya 
feudatories of the Pratihara emperor Mahendrapala I (c. 893-907 A.c.).*^ 
Mihira Bhoja himself appears to have invaded Saurai§tra and married a 
daughter of the CSlukya feudatory®®. Avanivarman’s great-grand-father 
Bahukadhavala was a feudatory in Saurcistra of the r*ratihara emperor 
NSgabhata II (c. 815 A.C.) . Therefore it stands to reason that the Calukyas 
were the associates of the Pratiharas at the latest from the eighth centxuy. 
In c. 700 A.C. there was a Calukya king whose daughter was kidnapped by 
Indra the father of Dantidui^a the Rajstrakuta king from Kaira in modern 
Gujarat in about 722 A.c.“ 

Going back further Pulakea I, the Calukya conqueror, came to the 
throne of Vatapi, modern Badami somewhere about 543 A.c. His grand- 
fatlier Jayasirhha was the founder of the fortunes of the family. Yuan 
Chwang cdls PulakesI II, whom he met at Nasik, a Ksaitriya*’; and on his 

*2 Har§a’s Stone Inscription, n. 78 supra. 
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conquest of Lata, cadets of his family became its kings. The Calukyas came 
from Ayodhya***. It is therefore clear that the Calukyas might have come 
from Ayodhya to the west latest in the latter half of the fifth century and 
its northern branch was associated with the Pratiharas from the seventh 
century. And yet a historian of the acumen of Vincent Smith says, ‘ The 
Cialukyas or Solafikls were connected with the Capas and so with the 
foreign Gujjara tribe of which' the Capas were a branch and it seems to be 
probable that they immigrated from Rajputana to the Deccan”*''. This 
statement implies st^eral unwarranted assumptions. The CSlukyas were 
connected with the Oapas, the Capas were a branch of the Gurjara tribe, 
the Gurjaras were a foreign tribe, and that they must have migrated to the 
Deccan from Rajputana! 

In this connection the fortunes of the Capas may be examined. WATSON 
following a Gujarati tradition, recorded by later bards, .stated that 
Vanaiiaja CSv^ was a Paramara'"’. The Cavdas were imagined by For¬ 
bes to have been originally living to the west of the Indus'*®. Todd identi¬ 
fied them with the Scythians, for they came from sahkhadvara or Socotra on 
the east coast of Africa, and were descended from Alexander’s Greek colo¬ 
nists'’". A misplacement of Sahkhadvara which is near Dwarka in Kathia¬ 
war, on the east coast of Africa led to this miraculous result. 

Vyaghramukha Cfipa ruled where Brahmagupta wrote. Brahmagupta 
was called Bhillamalikacarya, therefore Vyaghramukha must have ruled at 
Bhillamala. Bhillamlala was the old capital of Gurjaradesa. The Gurjaras 
were foreigners, therefore the Capas were foreigners"". Both the syllogisms 
carry faulty premises. That Brahmagupta might have written his work in 
some town otlier than Bhillamala is not taken into account. And it is as¬ 
sumed that the Gurjaras were foreigners. 

The earliest information that we possess about the Cav^s is that in 
628 A.c. a Vyaghramukha of the Capa dynasty was ruling at Bhillamala and 
there was a Capa family ruling somewhere in Gurjaradesa about the time of 
the first Muslim raid in c. 730 A.c., recorded in the Navsari grant of the Ca- 
lukya king PulakesI II Avanijanasraya ’*. Why the Capas were not treat¬ 
ed as ordinary K.^triyas of the land is difficult to understand. The Had- 
dala; grant of 914 A.c. says that a Capa feudatory, Dharanivar&ha, of the Pra- 
tihara emperor was ruling at Wadhwan'’". And looking at the pedigree given 
in the grant, it is clear that Dharanivaraha traced his descent for four ge¬ 
nerations. There is nothing, however, to indicate that the CBpas were either 
Calukyas or Paranraras, but even if they were, there is nothing to indicate 
their foreign origin. 

The Paramaras are equally treated as foreign settlers on the following 

I A. XVI, 151 fl.; Ibid. VMI. 11 ff. ; EL XIII, 12 IT. ; Ibid. XII, 142 ff. 

89 EH1., 440. 99 ffP, 6. n. 4. 9i Fcwbes, Pdsw-Ma/o, 37.n. 

98 AAR. I. 105. 93 lA. VII, 192. n. 24. 

08 I A., XII. 190 ff.; I A. XVIII, 90. 
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argument. Legends make the Cavdas a part of the Paranmra race ; the 
PararnSras are allied to the three other races including the Gurjaras ; and the 
Gurjaras were foreigners, and therefore the Paramaras are foreigners’™. The 
Firozpur Gurjaras preserve a tradition that they came from Dhara, the ca¬ 
pital of the Paramiaras "L This cannot help anyone to infer that either 
the Paranmra or the Gurjara was a foreigner. Dhara was one of the im¬ 
portant towns in Gurjaradesa. And castes of men migrating from Gurjara- 
desa and who have been settled in the South for centuries are still known 
as Gwjaras or Gujjars; there is no reason why residents of Gurjaradesa 
should not continue to be known as Gurjaras when in Firozpur. 

The Paramiaras came into prominence with Siyaka 11, whose first epi- 
graphic record, the Harsola grant, is of 949 a.c. There is nothing in the 
grant to indicate the fire-pit origin. 

On the contrary it proves the close connection between them and the 
Rastrakutas. The founder of the Paramiara line is Dhumaraja who may be 
placed about 800 a.c.”" and the Paramaras were feudatories of the Pratiha- 
ras from that time. Padmagupta, a contemporary of Munja Vakpati II, 
writing in his own court calls the patron king a ‘ Brahma-ksatra descend¬ 
ed from a Brahmana who had taken to arms’^*". 

All the facts clearly point beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
Pratiharas, the CahamSnas, the CSlukyas and the Paramaras were allied 
clans which belonged to Hindu society in a stage when Brahmanas and K^- 
triyas freely allied with each other in matrimony. They were associated 
with Gurjaradesa from about the sixth century and continued to be so till 
1300 A.c. the period under consideration. Further, these four clans in their 
early days, never claimed the fire-pit origin nor had anything to do with any 
foreign origin or immigration. But the history of Gurjarade^ during this 
period cannot be understood in a proper perspective, unless the important fact 
is realised that these four Ksatriya clans connected by blood and tradition 
and by the country of their origin, Gurjarade^, remained closely knit in 
high adventure and imperial ambition throughout the period from 550-1300 
A.c. The wars between the chieftains of these clans were merely a struggle 
for internal supremacy suspended only during the period when one or the 
other clan attained unchallengable supremacy as was the case with the 

Hoernle, JRAS., 1905, 31. 

”7 D. R. Bhandarkar. JBBRAS. XXI, 428. 

EL, XIX, 236 ff.: Chap. V. 

”” Tejapala Temple inscription at Mt. Abti dated 12.30 a.c. : gsTR 

I... II II HR- I, 76, n. 1; Patanarayapa Temple Piasasti at Gira- 
vara village (Mt. Abu) dated 1287 A.c, : 8TnftcI^*% MtPldtld 5^’ 'RRK'JlilclH. • 

^ *IIKn ll hr. I, 76, n. 1. 

100 Hblayudha, Pmgala-SuPra Vrtti, I 
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Pratiharas from 740 to 940 A.C., with the Paranfiras fr(Mn 940 to 1055 A.C., 
and with the Cglukyas from 1100 to 1250 A.c. This phenomenon was not 
unusual in other parts of the world during the feudal stage. But, as will ap¬ 
pear hereafter, during 465 years out of the 750, with which this history is 
concerned, there was an imperial Gurjara in whom was focussed for the time 
being the power, might and unity of Gurjaradesa. Had the imperial camp 
remained in one place instead of being shifted from Srimala to Jhalor, from 
Jhalor to Ujjayini, from Ujjayini to Kanyakubja and thence to Dhara and 
Anhilav3da, the continuity of Imperial Gurjaradesa would never have been 
missed. 


VI 

In studying the history of Gujarat it is difficult to escape another pit- 
fall. 

The history of Gujarat first came to be written by Sir Kinlock Forbes 
in his Rasamald in the middle of the nineteenth century from a few Jain Pra- 
bandhas which were available to him and the bardic tales collected by Kavi 
Dalpatram. These tales mostly related to the Oav#s and the CSlukya 
kings of Patana. The Oalukyas of PStana were the only rulers in India 
who gave an honoured place to the Svetambara Jain Siaffiius. One of the 
great Imperial Gurjaras, Kumlarap&la, had for his guide, philosopher and 
friend one of the greatest Jain Sadhus, Hanacandra, in his court. The 
CBlukyas of FStana and particularly Kunrarapala, consequently, became 
closely associated with the Jain tradition. To the successive generations of 
Sadhus brought up on these traditions, Mularaja the founder of the Calukya 
power of FStana was ‘ BrahmS, Visnu and Siva ; their historic memories, 
which they reproduced in the Prabandhas revolved around his dynasty. 
This belief led them to create the impression that the culture, power and 
history of Gujarat began with Mularaja, or if they went earlier, with Vana- 
raja Cavda. That is why Kinlock Forbes, the author of the Rasamald, 
wrote : “Their iCalukyas’) greatest and enduring claim to glory is, how¬ 
ever, to be found in the fact that surpassing the boast of.. .Augustus, they 
found their country waste and left it a land flowing with milk and ho¬ 
ney This view of the history of Gujarat blurs the true perspective. 
The facts however can easily be summarised. 

In the sixth century the residents of modern Gujarat including Kathia¬ 
war and Cutch, Rajputana and Mjilwa were a homogeneous people with the 
same language, manners and social institutions. About 550 A.C. the Pra- 
tihara kings of Gurjaradesa began ruling from Srimala or Mandor; 
and the consolidation of considerable parts of these people as 


’<■1 Hemacandra, Siddhahema (I; 
Forbes, Rasa-MSta, X, 1, 
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a political unit grew apace. In 641 a.c. there were large towns, prosperous 
communities, seats of imiversities in these regions. Upto 750 A.c. the Pra- 
tihSra kings of Gurjaradesa further strengthened the political bonds of this 
area by planting a feudatory in Broach ; another in Saurastra ; a third in 
Sambhar and shifting their capital from Stfmala or Jhalor to Ujjayinl. 
Vatsaraja annexed parts of the Central F*rovinces, Bundelkhand and the 
territory the two focii of which were Kanauj and Benares, to this Gurjara¬ 
desa. For over hundred and fifty years GurjaradeSa with these accretions 
formed Madhyadesa or Antarvedi with its capital in the imperial city of 
Kanauj. The Imperial Gurjaras who ruled over this Antarvedi spread their 
power in the north upto Lahore, to Sind in the west and north Bengal in the 
east, and made their influence felt in the outlying parts of this large empire. 
Their southern boundary fluctuated between the Mahi and the Narmada 
and for some time rested on the Godavari. 

This empire broke in c. 940 AX. and Mularaja Calukya, a small chief¬ 
tain possibly connected with the family of the emperors, captured Sarasvata 
Mandala in Gurjarade^ and established himself at Anahilavada. He was a 
feudatory first of the imperial Gurjaras of Kanauj and later of the Para- 
maras, who, for two generations, held the imperial sceptre of Gurjarade§a. 
He continued to be so till the death of Munja in about 974 a.c. Mularaja’s 
son Gamunda ruled over the Sarasvata Mandala and Satyapura Mandala 
and part of Kaccha, when the bulk of modern Gujarat was ruled over by 
his Paramara suzerains of Dhatfi. So were his sons Vallabharaja and Dur- 
labharaja and his grandson Bhimadeva I for the best part of his life. In 
1074 A.c. the imperial Gurjara, Bhoja the Paramira, died, and a struggle 
for the imperial supremacy took place between competing hierarchs. It 
was then that Bhimadeva annexed parts of the Kaira district to his small 
principality. Karna, his son, added Lfita to it. The incessant struggle go¬ 
ing on between the ruling hierarchs of Gurjaradesa for imperial supremacy 
ended only when Karna’s son Jayasirhha Siddharaja emerg^ successfully in 
this internal struggle. After Bhoja, the Paran^ra, he was the next impe¬ 
rial Gurjara whose sway extended from Sambhar to Kaveii and from 
Dwarkai to Bhilsa, and the imperial sceptre so acquired was wielded by his 
successors till it fell from the feeble hands of Bhimadeva II in c, 1250 A.c. 

VII 

Apart from the Ksatriya clans, the bulk of the people continued 
to be the same during the period under survey. It was in this period that 
the localisation of sentiments became acute and the Btfihmanas and the 
Vai§yas came to be known by the locality from which they came rather than 
by their gotras. The Pra§nora Brahma^as came from Ahicchatra in Jan- 
galadeSa, the Pratihara Bighmanas fr<Mn the heart of Gurjarade§a, the Sri- 
mSli’s from Siimala, its capital. The Modha Bighmanas and the Sarasvata 
came from Modhera and the Sarasvati valley, both of which formed part of 
GQrjarade^a. The Bighmanas of Va^nagara or Anandapura were known as 
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Nagaras and played an important part in the fields of learning, politics and 
warfare. The BrShmanas of Kathiawar referred to in the inscriptions of 
Valabhi kings, were known as Soratha Brahmanas, sometimes as BiShmanas 
of Valabhi, as the inscription of Bhartrvrddha shows. The BtShmai^ of 
Khetaka, a province of Lata, are still known as KhediavSlas and those 
around the region of Broach (Bhrgukaccha) went under the name of BhSr- 
gavas. The Audicyas came from the east to settle in Gujarat and may per¬ 
haps be the residents of the Kanyakubja Visaya™“. 

The Vaisyas of old Gurjaradesa can still be traced in the Mahesvaris 
who came from old Gurjaradesa, and, in the OsvSlas, the Porava^s and the 
srimalis, who lived in the srimala region. The Vaisyas of Modhera are the 
Modha Banias ; of SauiSstra are still Sorathiyas; of L&ta still known as 
Ladas. 

When members of these castes went out of Gurjaradesa they came to be 
known as Gurjaras ; ini Gurjaradesa however they were known from the lo¬ 
cality from which they came. 

These facts make it clear that the people of Rajputana, Malwa and 
of modem Gujarat during the period under survey, were one homogenous 
people divided into Varnas. And linguistically they were one in the time 
of Yuan Chwang, and so were they till western Rajasthani or what the late 
Prof. Divatia rightly called Gaurjarl Apabharaihsa after 1300 A.C. came to 
be split into modern Gujarati, MSrwadi, Malavi and Jaipuri^'’L 

The history of Gurjaradesa is, therefore, the history of the people whose 
descendants now speak the languages derived from the Gaurjari Apabhramsa 
or Western Rajasthani. These languages are now spoken in modem Rajpu¬ 
tana, Malwa, some Central Indian States and in modern Gujarat including 
Cutch and Kathiawar, roughly in the older'political units which formed the 
pre-historic empire of Saliasrarjuna and the empire of Rudradaman, the 
Mahaksatrapa. 


’03 I understand that the Anavila Brahmanas of the Surat district, so named from 
the old town of Anavila, called themselves some decades before as Kanatijis and Audicyas. 
i»' GL., 98, 



CHAPTER II 


^I'HE FOUNDATION OF GURJAKA POWER 

I 

The imperial tradition in India,^ which began with mythic kings, saw 
its fulfilment in the pre-historic empires of Sahasrarjuna and his vanquisher 
Parasurama-; its historical realisation in the empire of Janamejaya Pariksi 
ta, the empire of Pataliputra under the Sisunagas (7th century B.c.), the 
Nandas (middle of the 4th century B.c.) who vanquished the F*radyotas of 
Avanti, the Mauryas (c. 322-185 B.c.), and the suiigas (c. 185-73 b.c.). 
With a short break the Gupta emperors (c. ,320-500 A.c.) created and domi¬ 
nated the Golden Age! of India frtmi FStaliputra. With the death of Bu- 
dhagupta in c. 500, the power and glory of the Empire of PStaliputra va¬ 
nished. The empire, or whatever was left of it, was split into two—the 
Western and the Eastern. The Eastern included Magadha and Gauda ; the 
Western mainly consisted of Malava and Avanti. The territory included 
under these two names extended from the Kotah State in the north to Bhil- 
sa in the east. In the west it extended upto the river Mahi, perhaps right 
upto its mouth'. It included con,siderable parts of modern Gujarat. 

In c. 470 A.c. the province of Valabhi drifted away from the Gupta em¬ 
pire, to become an independent kingdom in Kathiawar under Seniapati 
Bhatarkah 

Between 500 and 510 A.c. Bbanugupta Baladitya ruled over Malava and 
Avanti; but by 512 A.c. he was forced to retire to Bengal before the over¬ 
powering strength of the Huna conqueror, Toranana-. Between 512-516 
A.C. Mihirakula, the son of Torarriana, was the most powerful ruler in North 

1 Vayu. LVIJ, 72-76. I 
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India. But in 527 A.c. he was defeated by Yasodharman Visriuvardhana. 
By 533 A.c. MSlava was governed by a satrap of Vifpuvaidhana'*. By 
535 A.c. Kumaragupta III a descendant of Bhanugupta BSlSditya van¬ 
quished I^navarman Maukhari of Kanauj and declared himself “ the lord of 
three oceans.” But in 550 A.c. he ascended the funeral pyre at Allahabad^ 
These names and events, however, are not proved beyond doubt. 

About 550 A.C. I^navarman had overthrown the descendants of Visnu- 
vardhana and was the unchallenged emperor of North India. He it was 
who made Kanauj the imperial capital, an honour which it enjoyed till 
the raids of Mahmud of Ghazna, in the first quarter of the eleventh century. 
With him began the empire of Kanauj. 

I^avarman’s successor Sarvavarman (554-570 A.c.) extended his 
sway upto Kathiawar in the West and Andhra in the south®. 

About this time the Kalacuri or Katacuri dynasty, a branch of the 
Haihayas, ruled over a large kingdom which consisted of West Malwa or the 
region of the Mahi, the region of Ujjayini,, South Gujarat then called Bhr- 
gukaccha or South Lata right upto Konkan and parts of Mahariastra". About 
550 A.c. Sangramasiriiha was the last viceroy of the Guptas ruling the region 
of Bhrgukaccha’*. He was defeated by Sahkarageina, the son of Krsnaraja, 
the Kalacuri king, who appointed Nirihullaka, the Bhilla king, to rule over 
Bhrgukaccha. Nirihullaka’s sway extended upto Dabhoi“. 

II 

Gurjaradesa stepped into history about 500 A.C. There was no such 
country near Billamala or to its south in c. 150 A.C. when the glories of 
Rudradaman, the Ksatrapa, were inscribed on the rock of Gimar*-. Between 
500 and 550 A.C., the first king of Gurjarade§a emerges out of obscurity, Ha- 
ricandra by name, otherwise called Rohilladhi, a Brahmana versed in the 
Vedas and the Astras, a preceptor like F*rajapati. Originally a pratihiara 
or chamberlain of some king, he became a king himself*“. 

Haricandra had two queens, one Brahmana, the other Ksatriya. By 
the latter he had four sons, Bhogabhata, Kakka, Rajjila and Dadda. They 
captured Mandavyapura, modern Mandor near Jodhpur, and built a for¬ 
tress there.’'* The inscription refers to a rSjadhanI, which must be other than 


6 JAYASWAL, An Imperial History oj India, 40. ’’ Ibid., 62. 

« /Wd., 58, 59. « M., VII, 161, £/., VII, 29411. 

JBORS., XIX, 405-06. 


« EI.,i II, 21; JDL:, II, 17. ' 





EL, Vllly 36 ff. Appendix A, 1, vss. 4, 5 : A, 2, iv, vs. 2. 

BG„ Pt. I, Ch. I, 107-8, n. 20. That these rulers were Pratihiaras is further known 
by the colophon and opening stanzas of the commentary known as Laghuvrtti on Udbhata’s 
Kavyalankdra sathgraha byi Indui^ja, a Pratihara of Konkan. JA., 1919, 132. /DL., X. 11. 
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Mandor. The king of Gurjaradela marched southward, subdued the king 
of Valabhl, vanquished the Kalacuris, crossed the Narmatfi and planted a 
feudatory there. 

Dadda I (c. 560-605 A.C.) of Lata who was called Gurjjaranjpativarh^ 
and may be identified with the fourth son of Haricandra, is found establish¬ 
ed at Nandipura, now a village called Nandeval near Broach. He invaded 
Lata, defeated Nirihullaka, destroyed the Nagas, and extended his rule to 
the Vindhyas. He styled himself a Samanta and was a feudatory of the king 
of Gurjarai’”. He was a worshipper of the Sun, the central shrine of the 
deity being at Bhillamala’®. 

Khetakamandala and parts of Malava were under the kings of Valabhi 
at the time. But between 571 A.c. and 588 A.c. Dharasena II of Valabhi 
(561-591 A.C.) changed his title of maharaja into mahasamanta^\ He was 
thus reduced to vassalage by some conqueror. Looking to the projection of 
the Gurjara power upto the Narmada in c. 580 A.c. and the simultaneous 
displacement of Kalacuris, the overlord of Dharasena must be the ruler of 
Gurjara who had his capital at BhillamSla. 

The king of Gurjara was formidable enough to struggle against Pra- 
bhakaravardhana, Sri Harsa’s father. He was not only ‘ kept sleepless ’ 
by the king of Thanesvara, but the latter also occupied Lita, the domains of 
Dadda I his son. But Prabhakaravardhana’s conquests appear to be dig- 
vijaya raids only. This powerful king was Haricandra; Mandor, whose 
high fort was raised by his son, was perhaps the northern out-post built 
against the attack of Prabhakaravardhana. 

While the Maukharis were founding an empire at Kanauj in the North, 
Pulake§i I (c. 550 A.C.) , the CSlukya, had captured VBtapi, modem Badami 
in the Bijapur District of Bombay, and founded a kingdom***. His son Kirti- 
vamian succeeded him in c. 591 A.c. 

Buddhanaja, the son of Sankaragana the Kalacuri king, was struggling 
hard to retain his hold over parts of Gujarat and had just recovered from 
the blow dealt to his power by the armies of Gurjaradesa, when Mahgale^, 
the brother of Kirtivarman, invaded MSlava and derived him of it*® (c. 
601 A.C.). But Buddharaja recovered Milava, and his grant issued from 
Anandapura, modem Anand, which is described as being in the Bhrgukaccha 
Visaya, indicates that adversity had brought about friendly relation between 
him and Jayabhata (605-620 A.c.) , the son of Dadda I of Gurjaradeia who 


*5 lA. xni, 81-88: ...jwiiit .[i] 

BG. I, Ft. 1, 459 ff. 

1 * lA. VII, 70 : . *» EHL, 441. 
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ruled at Nancfipuri nejir Broach. There is tio doubt that BuddhaiSja, in 
alliance with the Valabhl king, threw off the yoke of Gurjaradeia, cutting off 
the Broadi Gurjara power, and rendering, it a helpless victim of Caiukya 
aggression. 

Before the CSlukyas invaded LSta, the Sendrakas were ruling 
over the valley of the Tapti. The founder of the family fortunes was one 
Bhanusakti alias Nikiunbha, and was perhaps placed in charge, of south Gu¬ 
jarat after the CSlukyas drove out the Kalacuris.' The family line of 
Bhanusakti is as follows :— 

Bhanusakti 

I 

Adityasakti 

1 

Allasakti 

1 

Jayasakti 

I 

The first three ruled in Gujarat and the fourth in Khandesh. The 
Sendrakas were ousted from Gujarat soon after 656 A.C., the date of the Be- 
gumra Plate. 

In 606 A.C. Sri Har.^ became the emperor of the North-". Two years 
later in A.C. 608 Pulakesi II, or to use the name he used for himself Pulake- 
4i Ffthivivallabha MahBraja, the grandson of the first king of that name, 
succeeded to the throne of VatHpi=*\ 

PulakeSi II subdued the Pallavas of Kanci; repelled the invasion of the 
emperor Sri Harsa in c. 620 A.c. ; and styled himself the “ Lord of the three 
MahaiSstras containing 999 villages.” In 611 A.c. he appointed his brother 
Vispuvarman the governor of the Vengi country, modem Godavari dis¬ 
trict of Madras on the east coast. Four years later, Visnuvarman became 
quasi-independent and founded the Eastern C^lukya dynasty, which ruled 
there till 1070 A.c. 

This PulakeS, with his warriors and elephants ‘‘which marched to 
victory intoxicated was the first to lay the foxmdation of the empire of 
the Dak^ipgpatha. He created a power, which for several centuries made 
the emperors of the Deccan rivals of the emperors of the North, leading to 
wars which frustrated not only the consolidation of the country into a 
political unit, but led to the ultimate weakening of both the North and 
South. The kings of Konkan, LSta, Gurjara and M&lava before 634 A.c. 
offered him voluntary submission, possibly to secure protection against Sri 
Har§a.*® He not only repelled the invasion of the emperor of the North but 
carried his victorious arms up to perhaps Srimala. ‘‘ Envious because his 
troops of mighty dephants were dain in war, Har§a, whose lotus feet woe 
covered with the rays of the jewds of the chiefs that were nourished by his 

EHI, 350-51. SI /Wrf., 441. « OYC. 11, 239. ss Chap. I, note 23. 
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immeasurable power was caused by him (PulakeS) to have his joy melted 
away by fear.”^‘ 

“ The King was a Ksatriya by birth, and his name was Pu-lo-ki-she 
(Pulakesi) ” remarks Yuan Chwang. “ The benevolent sway of this king 
reached far and wide, and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The 
great king Siladitya (:Sri Harsa) at this time was invading east and west, 
and countries far and near were giving an allegiance to him but Mo-ha-la- 
cha refused to become subject to him.’’“'’ “ But even his (Sri Harsa’s) sup¬ 
reme and masterful command did not enable him to subjugate or prevail 
over his powerful southern rival, who had by his extensive conquests in the 
south justly won the proud title of ‘ the lord of the whole region of the 
south ’ 

But Pulakesi could not retain Malava and Gurjara within his empire. 
Lata, however, up to the river Kim, formed part of the empire of Daksipa- 
patha, till the tenth century a.c. Then it was absorbed in Gurjarade^, and 
remained the corridor wherein many a Thermopylae was fought between the 
emperors of the North and the South. 

Jayabhata, the Gurjara of Lata, became the feudatory of the CSlukya 
emperor. It was in his time that an Arab fleet was despatched to Thana 
and Broach (636 A.c.). It did some damage but was recalled under the 
orders of Caliph Omar.^^ As a result of the protection which Pulakesi ex¬ 
tended to Jayabhata and Dadda II, they retained their independence up to 
641 A.c. when Yuan Chwang visited Broach. Dadda II as an independent 
king gave an asylum to a king of Valabhi when he had suffered defeat 
at the hands of Sri Harsa. 

Ill 

In the month of September 629 A.c. a young but very learned Buddhist 
monlf started on a long journey to India from Ch’ang-an, modem Hai-San, 
the capital of the Chinese emperor of the T’sin dynasty. Ordained at the 
early age of thirteen he had travelled from province to province in search 
of a proper preceptor. When he had arrived at Cha’ng-an, he decided to go 
to India to learn Dharma at the feet of Indian sages. At the age of 26, he 
set out on the journey with another priest. The extraordinary purpose of 
his journey soon came to be known to the governors and people of the pro¬ 
vinces through which he passed. They gave him assistance till with great 
difficulty, he reached India.^* On his arrival in India during the rains in 
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630 A.C., Yuan Chwang stayed in a monastery in KapisB, He was for two 
years in Kashmir, for fourteen months in Eastern Punjab, and for four 
months at Jullunder. In 636 A.c. he was at Kanauj, the capital of India, 
as the guest of Emperor Sri Harsa. In 637 A.C. he was at NBlandi. Thence 
he travelled south. In the rains of 641 A.C. he was at Nasik, where the 
Emperor PulakeS II was living. Then he proceeded northward passing 
through modem Gujarat and ancient Gurjaradesa or Gujjar, or Ku-che-lo. 
In July 644 a.c. he left India." 

The learned master of the laws, Yuan Chwang, made this great pil¬ 
grimage with all the pomp of a royal visitor, and was so received by every¬ 
one in India, induding Sri Har^' himself. When he returned, he was given 
a royal send off. He returned to China with 150 particles of the Buddha’s 
bodily relics, several statues of his in gold, silver and sandalwood ; and not 
less than 653 distinct manuscripts carried on twenty horses. He devoted 
the rest of his life to the work of translating these works and died in 
664 A.c.^° One of the most respected and eminent Buddhists of the 
time, he saved India of the seventh century A.c. from permanent oblivion. 

He winds up his records by setting out its purpose. 

“ I have set forth at length the natural scenery and ascertained terri¬ 
torial divisions. I have explained the qualities of national customs and cli¬ 
matic characteristics. Moral conduct is not constant and tastes vary ; where 
matters cannot be thoroughly verified one may not be dogmatic. Wlierever 
I went I made notes and in mentioning what I saw and heard, I recorded 
the aspirations for (Chinese) civilisation. It is a fact that from here to 
where the Sun sets, all have experienced (His Majesty’s) beneficence, and 
wherever his influence reaches all admire this perfect virtue. The whole 
world having been imited under one sway I have not been a mere individual 
on a political mission travelling a myriad li along a post-road.”" 

Yuan Chwang was a shrewd observer. Passing through MaharSstra he 
notices that its people were learned.®* From Nasik Yuan Chwang went to 
the country of Bhrgukaccha, crossing the Narmada. He was not impressed 
with the men, for he found them mean, deceitful and ignorant, orthodox 
and heterodox at the same time. From there he proceeded north-west to 
the country of Malava, the capital being a large city of the same name, to 
the south-east of the river Mahi. It was a region where learning was prized, 
virtue esteemed, and humanity respected. There were hundreds of Buddhistic 
monasteries in the land, and of the Buddhist Bhiksus, Bhadraruci was 
the greatest. Thence the pilgrim proceeded to what he calls Atgli. The 
inhabitants were traders, rich and flourishing. In social customs, sijeedi 
and writing, they resembled the people of ^ELlava. Buddhism evidently was 
not favoured in the country and Yuan Chwang was far from happy. 

Then he went to Khetaka, a rich district which formed part of MSlava, 

2» Ibid., 336, 336. EHL, 365. 366. " OYC., 305, 
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and then to Valabhipura which resembled Malava in products, climate and 
character and race of people. It was rich and prosperous with hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries and the temples of Devas. It was adorned by stupas 
erected by Asoka, and had memories of the visit of Buddha. The reigning 
sovereign was a Ksatriya, Dhruvabhatta, a nephew of Siladitya, a former 
king of M^ava, and son-in-law of emperor 6ri Harsa. GuJiamati and Sthi- 
ramati, the great Buddhist monks, had composed their treatises in a large 
monastery in the city. 

Yuan Chwang then went to Anandapura or Anarta with its capital 
Anandapura (modem Vadanagar) which also was rich and flourishing. It 
was also a dependency of Malava. In products, climate and written langu¬ 
age, it also resembled that country. 

He visited Saurastra next, where he found the inhabitants rich and 
flourishing. It was also subject to Malava. Near its capital was the Ujjayant 
hill (modem Gimar) on the top of which there was a monastery visited 
by saints and sages. 

From Gimar Yuan Chwang went to Gurjarade^a with its capital at 
Bhillamala. The country in products and ways of people was like 
Saurastra. The people were also very flourishing. Brahmanism dominated 
this city, there being only one Buddhist monastery with but 100 brethren. 
The king was a Ksatriya, celebrated for his wisdom and virtue, a profound 
believer in Buddhism and a man of exceptional abilities. 

He next visited the country of Ujjayiifi. The products and the people, 
who were rich and flourishing, were the same as in Saurlastra. The king 
was a learned Brahmana. From thence Yuan Chwang pass^ on to JejS- 
bhukti, modem Bundelkhand. 

Yuan Chwang pp-ovides a complete picture of the land. About two 
hundred miles from the caves of AjantS was Bhrgukaccha (modem Broach), 
the capital of a kingdom of that name. To the north of it, lay ^^lava with 
its capital of the same name, on the river Mahi ; then north-west Atali or 
Acali with its capital of the same name, then Kita, then Valabhipura 
(modem Vala), Anandapura (modern Vadanagar), SaxxiSstra, GujarSta, 
with its capital BhillamSla, then Ujjayini (modem Ujjain). 

Mo-lo-po is certainly not modem iMalwa, It was a kingdom which lay 
between Bhrgukaccha, Valabhi, Anandapura, Atali and Kifa and through 
which the river Mahi flowed, and it did not include the territory of which 
Ujja 3 dni was the capital. MSlava was the overlord of Atiaii, Kita, Ananda¬ 
pura and SaiuSstra. Valabhi, Gurjara and Ujjayim had kings of their own 
but there is no reference to any king ruling in MBlava possiWy because the 
ruler was the kii^ of Valabhi. Malava is also styled South-Lo-Lo. South-Lo- 
Lo or MSlava therefore can only mean southern extending northwards 
from modem Broach including the modem Baroda PiSnt, the Mahikantha 
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Agency and the Panch Mahal District and a part of the Kaira district. Its 
capital must be found to the south-east of the river Mahi. '*. 

Atali or A-cha-li or 0-cha-lI has not been identified. It was occupied 
by people similar to those residing in Malava, was reached by entering an 
estuary or a sea-bending going south-west of Malava the city and then 
travelling north-west. This unidentified region must be somewhere between 
the Mah! and the Sabarmati. It is likely that its imidentified capital might 
be Achali or A^lali, near modem Ahmedabad, which again may be identified 
with Asiapalli, a place which in the twelfth century stood near where Kar- 
navatl (modem Ahmedabad) was founded. 

Kita is not modem Cutch.’’'* No part of modern Cutch was at any time 
a rich district or known to be subject to Malava, nor at any time did it re¬ 
semble the rich country of Southern Lata. It can only be applied to Kheta- 
kapura (modem Kaira). Khetakapma was the capital of Khetaka Man- 
dala, which formed part of the kingdom of Valabhi up to 722 A.C. The 
reference made by Yuan Chwang to Dhmvabhata or Dhmvasena II, Baia- 
ditya, the ruler of Valabhi and the son-in-law of emperor Sri Harsa, and to 
the earlier Valabhi king iSladitya I (599-609 A.C.) who is now proved to 
have made generous grants to Buddhist monks, and the absence of reference 
to any mling king in hMlava establishes that MSlava, Aiapalli and Khetaka 
were subject to Dhmvasena II of Valabhi. Anarta and Saurastra are also 
described as being subject to Malava and equally formed part of the ter¬ 
ritory over which the kings of Valabhi held sway. It is therefore clear that 
Dhmvasena II mled the whole of modern Gujarat except Bhrgukaccha, 
which comprised of the modem districts of Broach and Surat. A few years 
later, in 649 A.C. Bhrgukaccha formed part of the territories of Emperor 
Dharasena IV (640-649 a.c.) of Valabhi, the grandson and successor of Sri 
Harsa.'”' 

There is no surprise that Yuan Chwang found Bhillamala in all respects 
an intensely Brahmanical city. That it was the capital of Gurjarade^ at 
this time is incontrovertible. 

In this record we find that the people of all these regions, modem Guja¬ 
rat, Kathiawar, Rajputana and Malwa were homc^eneous, one in script, 
language and laws and customs, rich and flourishing. The large cities of 
this tract were Ujjayini, Bhillan&la, VerSvala, Valabhi and Malava while 
Bhrgukaccha, ASpalli, Khetaka and Anandapura were comparatively 
small. They were all centres of learning. 

Haricandra’s grandson, NSgabhatta dianged his capital to Medantaka- 
pura, modem Medata.®* This fact is supported by the tradition that Sri- 
miala was rebuilt in 644 A.C. The transfer of the capital from BhillamISla 
to Medata must have been due to the invasion of PulakeS II, the CSlukya 
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emperor. But Nagabhata soon threw off the Calukyan overlordship. When 
in c. 641 A.c. Yuan Chwang visited Bhillamala, the capital of Gurjaradeia, 
the country was 833 miles in circuit and its king was a young K§atriya. 
‘ The King says the Chinese pilgrim, ‘ is of the Ksatriya caste. He is just 
twenty years old. He is distinguished for wisdom, and is courageous. He 
is a deep believer in the law of Buddha and highly honours men of distin¬ 
guished ability.’^^ This description applies to TSta, the great-grandson of 
Haricandra, who ‘ believing that life was transient left the kingdom to his 
brother Bhoja and givir^ himself up to religious life went and lived in holy 
Mandor Mandor clearly was not the capital of this dynasty at the time. 

Bhillamala, Bhinnamala or Srimala about 50 miles west of Mt. Abu, 
was the capital of Gurjaradesa. Its present ruins clearly show that it was 
a great and widespread city. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
it counted amongst its population a few families of Maga Brahmanas, the 
worshippers of the Sun, who are identified with the Persian Magi. They 
could not have settled in Siimala later than the 6th century A.c. The two 
objects of archaeological interest in the town are the Yaksakupa the lake, 
and the ruins of the temple of the Sun as JagatsvamI, which once must have 
been magnificent. On the east end of the north bank of the lake is a mas¬ 
sive seated figure believed to be that of a Yaksa King. Its head wears long 
curls which look like a curled wig, an unusual equipment for an ancient 
image in India. Its right hand holds a ball of stone."® 

It was pre-eminently a city of learning according to Yuan Chwang. 
According to the tradition preserved in the Srtmdla Puran^, Laksmi, the 
spouse of god Visnu, realised her true self in this place, and the gods, there¬ 
fore, covered it with garlands, and hence it took the name Srimala^". When 
it was first seen by Visnu and the other gods, they could not resist exclaiming 
‘ What loveliness, what beauty, what magnificence.’^' The city, according 
to the Purana was about 15 to 20 miles in extent, laid out in the shape of 
a square.'*® In it were 1000 Ganapatis, 4000 K§etrapalas,. 84 Can^ika Devis, 
111000 Siva lingas and 999 other temples, 18000 temples of Durga, 4000 
Brahma^lfis, 8000 shops and 1000 assembly halls. It had 84 gates.^® In 
its 4000 mathas, learning in all its branches was pursued.^* Making allow¬ 
ance for poetic exaggeration and local pride, there is no doubt that it was 
one of the great centres of Aryan culture in India in the sixth century A.C. 
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In 628 A.c. Brahmagupta, the astronomer, wrote his treatise Brahma- 
sphutasiddhdnta there***. The poet Magha, the author of Sisupdlavadha, lived 
there in c. 680 A.c.'*® 

The only information during this period that we possess about the 
rulers of Bhillamala, is that in 625 A.c. Varmalata,*’ who has left an inscrip¬ 
tion in Vasantgadh in Sirohi, ruled at SrimSla. This statement, made in the 
Prahhdvaka-carita, is borne out by the fact that M&gha’s grandfather was 
a minister of this king. Brahmagupta, the astronomer, is called Bhillamala- 
kacarya by his commentator, and the scientist himself has stated that he 
wrote his work in 628 A.C. when ‘ Vyiaghramukha of the Capa vamsa ’ was 
the king. Whether the king ruled at Bhillamala or elsewhere is a matter of 
controversy. The meagre evidence, if at all, points to his not being the king 
of Bhillamala. 

The epigraphic records corroborate the Chinese traveller. What is 
modern Gujarat was then studded with populous villages, and townships 
had sprung up. Girnar, modem Junagadh, what Yuan Chwang calls Suras- 
tra, was a flourishing city since centuries. Pusyagupta, the viceroy of Em¬ 
peror A^ka, had beautified it by a lake with canals in the third century 
before Christ. It was the capital of Suifistra and Anarta under the Ksatra- 
pas. In Skandagupta’s time the two provinces had grown so important that 
they had to be split up into two satrapies. And Girinagara had Cakrapalita, 
the son of the Vi<»roy Par^adatta, as its governor.** Many learned Brah- 
manas lived there, and its residents were prosperous. 

Valabhi, of course, was the home of power, learning and commerce. 
The coimtry was happy and prosperous, and its merchants carried on an 
intensive commercial activity. No relic of the grandeur of this city which 
Yuan Chwang saw, has survived. The land, the climate and the customs 
of the people were like those found on the banks of the MaM. The popu¬ 
lation was dense. Religious institutions flourished. More than a hundred 
merchants were worth over a lakh. Rare and valuable articles secured from 
distant places were amassed by rich men.** In SaurSstra, there were two 
other provincial capitals of importance, Hastavapraharani®* modem Hathab, 
and the unidentified Detakahlara.®’. 

Khetaka, the capital of Khetaka mandala, was a big town, and so was 
Anartapura or Anandapura so often referred to in the inscriptions as the 
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home of learned Biahmanas. Broach was an entrepdt like Valabhi but the 
region was barren and marshy. From the days of the Ksatrapas, Svabhra 
or the Sabarmati valley was a distinct and well-populat^ localitythus 
supporting the identification of Ach-a-li with AsMli or ASapalli as the old 
capital of a little kingdom. The Puranas also contain evidence that long 
before 641 A.C. the valleys of the Sarasvati, Svabhramati, Mahi and the 
Narmacte, and Anarta and Surastra were prosperous, well-peopled re- 
gions.=“ 

To the south Jambusar, Akruresvara modern Anklesvar, Sribhavan oi 
modem Sarbhon, Navasarikia modern Navsari, Kaimreja modern Kamrej, 
were towns of importance; Nagaras, Nirgamas, places where fairs were 
held and Janapadas were all over these countries. 

The capital of Malava on the Mahi remains unidentified. Siddhapura 
was a place of learning, and Bhillamala, of course, was the capital of Gur- 
jarade§a. 

There are references to Kunbi (Kutumbi) agriculturists, potters, black¬ 
smiths, carpenters, and cobblers. Bullock carts were used for travelling. 
Houses were built of wood. Swords, bows and arrows were the weapons 
of warfare. Leather was used for making buckets {ko$a) for drawing water. 
The practice of shaving was well-known and widespread. Stitched clothes 
were rarely won; the Kcdambarl and the Harsa-carila show that in the 
main, people wore unstitched clothes.'^* 

The kings gave away villages or land to the Brahmanas of Valabhi, 
Girinagar (modern Junagadh), Siriihapura, Anartapur (Vadanagar) and 
Broach but there were no subcastes among Biahmanas. The grantees were 
authorised to relinquish the right of governing the places granted and of 
enjoying them perpetually by either tilling the lands themselves or getting 
them tilled by hired labour. 

The inscriptions of the period are written in the verbose, ornate style 
of the Samskrta writers of the seventh century A.c. Btna and Dapdin were 
not freaks but master craftsmen of the style in fashion. The courts of the 
Valabhi kings must have abounded in pimdits capable of producing such 
literary effort. 
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CHAPTER III 


LIFE AND CULTURE (500-700 a.c.) 

What Yuan Chwang saw and recorded was but a Iraction of the life and 
culture which prevailed in India. The organisation of life evolved in the 
country under the urge provided by Arya Dharma, was unique in the history 
of the world. 

I 

Since the days of Parasurama, Anupa, Anarta, SaurSstra, Kaccha, Apa- 
ranta and Avanti were intermittently dominated by Aryan culture’. 

I'he Dharma, which even in the Vedic and post-Vedic times was growing 
towards its ultimate scope and content, was the overarching law of life. It 
comprised of rituals and myths, of modes of life aiKi canons of conduct, 
of traditions, of a wealth of language and literature, of a theory of life and 
social organisation, and of living ideals. Historic continuity was preserved 
through a belief in the Vedas as the ultimate source of all inspiration. The 
mythology embraced sacred legends of rivers, mountains, cities, royal houses, 
semi-divine heroes and sages, which made the past a vital heritage to every 
succeeding age. 

The social organisation was based on a family life dominated by strong 
patriarchal traditions. It afforded shelter to every needy and helpless mem¬ 
ber, and as a corollary imposed strict regard for feminine virtue so essential 
to preserve the purity of race zuid culture. It was based on a hierarchy of 
social groups divided according to the standard of culture attained by each. 
At its head stood the Brahmanas devoted to learning, culture and self-dis¬ 
cipline. The hierarchical organization permitted a newcomer to benefit by, 
but never to destroy, social achievements, and offered scope to the uncultured 
to rise in the scale of life but never so fast as to jeopardise its stability. 

Samskfta, a language perfect in structure and elastic in expression, with 
a rich, varied, beautiful literary achievement, was the living onbodiment of 
the Dharma. Finally, all conduct was regulated by one unchanging, supre¬ 
me code of ethical values. Though running through a diversity of rdigious 
beliefsi, it insisted on the observance of the great vows—maha-vratas—of 
non-violence, truth, non-stealing, continence and non-possession. The fun¬ 
damental of this Dharma from the beginning was a supreme faith in human 
endeavour, self discipline (sarhyama) and asceticism (tapes). These alone 
could lead a man to shed his limitations and become the ' Supreme ’ in this 
life. Emphasis was laid on individual experience and becoming, rather than 
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on bdief and scriptural word. And its base was a living conception of 
ArySvarta, the sacred land of the Aryans, leavened by an abiding veneration 
for those who lived and died so that it may live great and eternal. 

II 

During the period under review the social aspect of Arya Dharma, 
VatiQiSSramadharma, was not conceived as a mere conglomeration of four 
castes. It wa§ a social synthesis. Not only it regulated life but provided an 
effective process of social evolution without striking at the continuity of life. 
This organisation had grown apace since the days of ViSvQmitra. The racial 
supremacy of the Aryans had been converted into a hierarchy of social cor¬ 
porations. Divided according to functions, they were ranged in an order 
based on the degree to which Aryan culture had been absorbed. 

From the beginning Dharma was related to ArySvarta. Wherever 
Dharma prevailed, there was Aryavarta without any frontier, geographical 
or political. With the spread of Aryan culture and ideas regarding social 
organisation peculiar to it, the older view that Aryavarta was restricted to 
the region north of the Vindhyas no longer held gootf*. The new view was 
that ArySvarta was so called because Aryas sprang up in it again and again 
even if the mledihas overran it, they could abide there for long\ But 
Ksatriya king of meritorious conduct could conquer the land of the mlecchas, 
establish cSturvarnya there, assign to mlecchas a position occupied by the 
Canolas in ArySvarta and render the country fit for sacrifice!* like ArySvarta 
itself. BhSratavarsa was the karmabhOmi, the land of pure deeds, and 
stretched from the oceans to the Himalayas", 

;^The four social corporations theoretically existed throughout the coun¬ 
try ; they were not water-tight compartments. In reality many social groups 
lived unrelated to Var^4rama. New groups were given place in the scheme 
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by ingenuous explanations. But throughout the ages educated men by col¬ 
lective willing organised life according to the theory.» 

The first and the most important of these corporations was of the 
Brahmanas. For centuries the Brahmana created and guarded both the 
spirit and form of the culture which harmonised the whole country. He 
married freely with members of the other corporations, of course by anuloma 
only. Pursuit of learning and culture in all its aspects was his principal 
function. Disciplined life devoted to idealism was his universal test. He 
was the steel-frame of the social organisation. He had no force behind him 
except that of character and persuasion. He was expected to lead a life 
of comparative poverty and stem discipline. He had no wealthy endow¬ 
ments to support him in luxury. To study, to teach, to guide on the lines 
of Dharma, these were his vocations. He was also the creator and custodian 
of a magnificent wealth of literature ; the guide, the teacher, the philosopher, 
the friend of all, imdertaking the duties of his crffice in return for scanty and 
precarious gifts. Worldly pursuits or rich living deprived him of his pre¬ 
stige, his office of a teacher and the patronage on which he lived. 

Bana describes how he set out to meet Emperor Sri Har^. He rose 
early in the morning. Having taken his bath, he put on a fresh clean white 
piece of cloth. With rosary in hand he recited Vedic mantras which he was 
to recite on his journey. He then worshipped the idol of Siva, the god of 
gods. He first bathed it with milk, then offered sweet smelling flowers, incense 
and pigments with great devotion. He also offered many other things and 
waved the lights before it with devotion. The fire-god was also pro¬ 
pitiated by sacrifice. The offerings of ghee and se.samum made its flame 
go the right way. According to his means, he gave presents to BrShmanas. 
Having gone round the sacrificial cow which stood facing the east, he applied 
white powder to his body, put on white garlands, wore white clothes and 
put siddhfirtha in the hair of his head. The elders smelt him on the head 
by way of blessing. Putting forward his right leg first, he started from 
Pritikuta village followed by his relatives who had in their hands flowers 
and fmits. They also chanted Vedic mantras®. 

The Btfihmanas no doubt took to the profession of arms, and even 
ruled over kingdoms. Haricandra, the first known king of GurjaradeSa, was 
a BrShmana.’ The king of Ujjayini, as Yuan Chwang records, was a 
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BrShmaiia,® and so were the founders of the lines of the ParamSras and 
the CShamanas". So were the king of Sind, whose son was slain by Muham¬ 
mad Kasim in 712 A.C.“ and the Sahi kings (883-1026 A.c.) of Afghanistan, 
who fought Mahmud of Ghazna“. But a Brahmana king was not a priest- 
king ; he ceased to be a priest and became a king. Even he had to have a 
BrShmana purohita wedded to self-denying life. But, on the whole, the 
corporation pursued its self-appointed task with a singleness of purpose, 
which has few parallels in history. 

'The old Vedic SSramas disappeared. Their place was taken up by great 
universities, by temples, monasteries and educational institutions spread 
throughout the country.* Learning was pursued and tradition vitalised there 
by intensive training. The home of every pundit also was an educational 
institution, where deserving young men got food and education free of charge. 
The village pundit drew his inspiration from the nearest city, where the 
learned of the district congregated. Even in the small portion of India from 
Nasik to Bhillamala described by Yuan Chwang, there were centres of learn¬ 
ing at Nasik, Broach, Malwa, A^palll, Khetakapura, Valabhi, VerSvala, 
Anandapura, Bhillairtala and Ujjayini. Of these Nasik, Valabhi, BhillamSla 
and Ujjayini were, to use the modern phrase, ‘ University Towns.’ Yuan 
Chwang found similar centres all over the country. N31anda, described in 
glowing colours by the illustrious pilgrim, gives a picture of one of the great 
universities of all time’®. Bana’s description of Div§karami4ra’s Ssrama’'* 
was not fiction but a fact common in the country when his friend Sri Harsa 
ruled India. 

This great corporation with its thousands of institutions all over the 
country and possibly hundreds of thousands of homes illumined by inten¬ 
sive cultural activity, provided not only religion and ritual but law, ethics, 
philosophy, thought, literature and art; medicine, astronomy, mathematics 
and other sciences; the science of state-craft and the practice of war. It 
provided the means of social uplift by education, ethical training and the 
spread of knowledge to everyone who was willing to come within the sphere 
of its influence. Though this corporation was spread over the country 
in the days when it took years to go from one end of it to another, it had 
acquired both a collective consciousness and a will. 

Saih^rta was the living national medium from Kashmir to Kand. A 
new thought or a new literary masterpiece, within a few years, commanded 
the attention of every one of these centres. Sankara, a Brahmana from 
Malabar, by sheer power of intellect not only dominated the university towns 
but the whole speculative thought of the country in his own life-time. With¬ 
in about two generations of his death, his works were commented upon by 
Vacaspati Milra, a great scholar of MithilB in the North. Sarhskrta was 
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not merdy the language of the learned. It was the language of literature 
and law, of ritual and philosophy^, of gentility and acoompjlishment. 

The Mmhabharata had already acquired a imique position in life. “ The 
essence of the four Vedas permeated it. When the gods first weighed it, it 
was found weightier than the Vedas themselves'^''. This great work embodied 
the majesty of Arya Dharma in all its aspects. Beautiful stories and interest¬ 
ing fables; moral tales and wise sayings ; the fundamentals of law and civi¬ 
lization ; attempts to co-ordinate all the activities of culture and ethics; 
efforts to popularize principles which made the age great; and epic records 
of heroic men and women who exhibited elemental greatness, all were in¬ 
corporated in it. It immortalized the proud and joyous manhood of BhSrata- 
varsa. And the author of the Visnu Purdna thus expressed the eternal prayer 
of the Indian heart: " Even the gods ang thus : Blessed are the men who 
live in the land of Bharata, like unto the high road to Heaven and to Libera¬ 
tion, for they are higher than gods themselves. 

There were various kinds of Bifihmanas. The pundit was the repository 
of learning, ritual and tradition. The family priest had his own function 
to perform; so had the physician who saved life and the astrologer who 
dispensed hope and consolation with the aid of the stars. There were BrSh- 
mana ministers attached to every, kingly house. They softened, if not con¬ 
trolled, the vagaries of autocrats by imposing on than a standard of tradi¬ 
tional conduct prescribed by the Smrtis and the Purams. There were 
Brahmana warriors and ministers who were not merely men of arms but 
statesmen of recognised worth. The sandhivigrahikas or ambassadors, and 
the professional court-writers were in most cases Bifthmanas. There were, 
of cotu^, the village PurSnikas and the village priests, who catered to the 
lowly in their own language and were the messengers of Dharma in far away 
places. They constituted an agency of social uplift, whidi brought an ever- 
expanding circle of adherents into the folds of C5turvarn3ra. There were 
also the oustanding examples of learning or diaracter who in every gene¬ 
ration set up the standard. They re-lived the ideals for which the culture 
stood. By their outstanding intellectual, legal or scientific adiievement, 
they kept India ahead of other cultured nations of the world. Above than 
all stood the Yog!. He might bdong to any stage: a celibate (Brahma- 
carl) or a householder (Grhastha), a hermit (Vanaprastha), or an ascetic 
(SannyaS) . By intensive self-culture, he attained a personality which was 
free from attachment, fear and anger. He observed the great vows, and 
acquired power and perfection which was not far removed from divinity. 
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In this way active centre of revitalising the fountain springs of Aryan cul- 
ture^^ were created in every age. 


III 

When the Vanngsramadharma was first conceived, tlie corporation ol 
Brahma^a was professioneil rather than hereditary. It was interdependent 
with the K§atriya or the martial corpxrration, which was also drawn from 
the same class and was imbued with the same passionate devotion for 
Dharma. Janaka Vaideha and Yajnavalkya were not far removed from one 
another. The king was not complete without his BiShmaija preceptor; 
Sudasa could not exist without Vasistha, Candragupta Maurya without 
t;:Snakya, Sri Harsa without Bhandin. The satapatha Brdkmana laid down 
that the Srotriya and the king were both the upholders of Dharma^®, A 
king must first find a Purohita, for he was the half soul of the kii^,” Both 
together led to the eminence of each*”. The kingly power had no meaning 
unless it was coupled with the performance of sacrifices requiring hundreds 
of Brahmanas, or with munificent grants to them. The cultural achievements 
of the Gupta empire could not be conceived without the complete collabora¬ 
tion which existed between the two corporations. 

The political development of India of that age, or, for that matter, of 
any pre-British age, must be examined from the viewpoint which thinkers 
in India had been evolving for over two millenniums. In India, the politi¬ 
cal fabric was reared during millenniums as an instrument of maintaining 
imbroken continuity of corporate cultural existence. The statesmen and 
thinkers who built it up, divorced kingly power from political administra¬ 
tion. This divorce guaranteed both security and popular autonomy. It 
left to a king the freedom to satisfy his ambition by conquest, styled dig- 
vijaya, without disturbing the even tenor of social and religious life. In the 
field of law, whoever ruled, the Smrtis, subject to the variations of local cus¬ 
tom, were supreme. They could only be construed by a parisad of learned 
BtShmanas; they could not be overriden.*^ An attempt at a violent change 
would involve revolt of such a universal nature as no conqueror, however 
great, would dare to face. Each locality and each community regulated life 
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according to ita canons. In extreme cases only, there would be an appeal to 
the king, which in reality meant a reference to the heads of the community 
involved and to the Biahmana and Ksatriya ministers, who in their turn 
would be gxiided by those versed in the Dharma. 

The king’s primary duty was to uphold Dharma““. The highest praise 
for a king, as in the case of Dharasena II of ValabM, was that he got his 
subjects to observe the rules of conduct laid down by all the Swrl»s'=. The 
Gupta emperors were as accomplished as highly educated Brahmanas. 
Dharasena III of Valabhi is described as gratifying the minds of the learned 
by his pursuit of knowledge.'^' His son Dhruvasena II was an adept in 
grammar as well as in the arts of government.'*'^ Sri Harsa, in spite of his 
absorbing pre-occupations, as described by Yuan Chwang, was himself a 
man of great learning, an author, a friend and patron of authors. A practical 
moralist who had taken the vows of constancy, he had foresworn wine and 
flesh. The ideal king was he, in whose kingdom there was none who was 
averse to Dharma, none in distress, none poor, none vicious or miserly, none 
deserving punishment, none downtrodden.®® 

The K§atriyas were highly educated and learned in the ^tras. Most 
of them were the pupils of Bti^mana preceptors. The study of the Vedas 
and the Smrtis, the Upavedas and the Purdnas was a necessary equipment 
for a king.'*^ Even Alberuni says that the Brahmanas taught the Vedas to 
the K§atriyas.®® Rudradaman, the descendant of a foreigner, knew gram¬ 
mar, music, logic and other S&stras in addition to the arts of war.*® 

The administrative machinery introduced by the Gupta emperors, or 
more likely inherited from earlier rulers, continu^ to function through the 
centiu'ies with variations only of detail right up to the British period. 

Civil administration was regulated in a manner which left little scope 
for interference at the hands of a king. There was the village governed 
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by its Pancayata, protected by Capa and Bhapa, the hereditary policemen. 
The headman of the village, Ak^apSpaUka, was the principal officer, whose 
sanction was not the support of a centrally organised police force but the 
good-will of the respectable members of the village commimity. The village 
records were in charge of Dhruva, the village accounts in charge of Mahattara. 
A group of a hundred or more villages made a Visaya (a modem Tehsil or 
Taluka as we would call it) over which the Visayapati, an officer of the king, 
presided. There were police stations for every ten or more villages, a higher 
police officer over a Visaya called Cauroddharatfika. Vartmapalas stationed 
in roadside sheds, guarded the roads. The Pratisaraka, the night-guard, pat¬ 
rolled the fields and villages. The Dandandyaka or the magistrate, adminis¬ 
tered criminal justice. The Dandapaiika carried out sentences. The Sima- 
karmakdra marked out the boundaries. Several Fisayos or Tehsils went to 
make up a Bhukti or Mandala, a district, presided over by the Ma^aMvara, 
generally a feudatory prince, and supported by the Mahddandamyaka, the 
military governor, appointed by the king. A town was in charge of a Drdn- 
gika. The magistrates were controlled by Adhikaranika, a chief judicial 
magistrate. 

There were higher officers like saulkika, the superintendent of tolls and 
customs, Bhogika, the collector of revenue, and Samudgrdhaka, tax gatherer. 
Over the Mandalesvaras and Dandamyakas, the provincial authorities, were 
the ministers Mantris or Amdtyas, Sendpatis, the generals, the Sandhivigra- 
hihas, the ambassadors, the Purohita, the royal preceptor. Most of these offi¬ 
ces were either hereditary or went to the most deserving member of one of 
the leading families. The expenditure for administration, as Yuan Chwang 
testifies, was little.-'* The king rarely levied taxes beyond what was sanc¬ 
tioned by the Smrlis. Even Rudradaman, the Ksatrapa, looked back with 
pride on his constructing the lake Sudar^ana at Gimar without levying sjje- 
cial taxes, using forced labour, or levying any other contribution from his 
subjects.'® Various kinds of taxes were being levied. Fleet has come to 
the conclusion that the chief of them, Udranga, was the state’s share of the 
produce of the land.^** 

It is not clear on what the supertax uparikara was levied. But Manu 
has provided for a sixth share out of things like trees, flesh, honey, ghee, 
herbs etc.” The tax was probably levied on the sale of these commodities. 
A copper plate of the VSkataka king, Pravarasena, indicates the existence of 
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taxes on flowers and There were taxes also on those who committed 

the ten deadly sins, Dasaparadha. The officer in charge of the collection of, 
this tax was called Daidparddhika.^ There is also a reference to an officer 
called Avalokika. Possibiy he was the officer in charge of the collection of 
the uparikara tax,^’ Dutaka is a term applied to the (rfiicer who used to 
execute the king’s orders as regards gifts and similar orders.’® 

The Chinese traveller was impressed with the honesty of the people as 
Megasthenes was, a thousand years before. It was but the natural result 
of the SSstric rules which required the learned and the leading citizens to be 
respected, and which enjoined the officers to cultivate forgiveness, lord¬ 
liness, modesty, statesmanship, courage, fortitude, the capacity to curb the 
wicked and keep the subjects pleased, liberality and Vedic learning.'®® Ac¬ 
cording to Yuan Chwang, serious offences were not very common," though 
the highways and waterways were not as safe as in the Gupta period. The 
chances of highway robbery could by no means be ignored. Imprisonments 
were a common form of punishment for crimes. The conditions inside the 
jails, however, must have been pretty bad. Convicts were not regarded as 
humm beings at all'*-'. Following the Smrtis corporal punishments, cutting 
off of nose, ears, and hands were current". Witnesses were no doubt exa¬ 
mined in coiuts, but various kinds of ordeals e.g. by water or fire, were also 
in vogue®®. 

The principal ambition of kings was to bring other kings into submis¬ 
sion by digvijaya. Since ancient times, the army had four broad divisions, 
the elephants, the cavalry, the infantry and the chariot^’. .'Prom the Har^a- 
carita and the description of Yuan Chwang, it appears that chariots were 
not in vogue®®. Elephants were largely used in warfare. The cavalry was 
used. But as an instrument of warfare it was perfected by the imperial Gur- 
jaras. The grooms were mostly CajridiSlEis. Amongst weapons bows and ar¬ 
rows, swords and lances were common. The kings mostly rode on elephants. 
The members of the royal household, the ministers and their families also 
used to accompany the marching forces. The journey was made on elephants, 
on horses or in bullock carts. Vaidyas, physicians, were kept with the army. 
At the moment of departure, kettledrums, conches and other instruments 
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were pJayed*’. The Hm^-cmita says that they used to cover about eight 
Ko^s (sixteen miles) in a day^*. Camps were erected wherever the army 
rested. These camps used to be made out of .twigs and leaves:*®, whicli 
were burnt when the army marched forward. The army comprised mainly 
of K^triyas. Officers of the army and the chief civil officers did not get 
any salaries but were given grants of land in lieu of it““. The regularly 
paid army was the creation of the imperial Gurjaras of the Pratihfira dynasty. 

An energetic king’s interference, therefore, only involved supplanting old 
generals by his friends, nominating a new nuaha-amatya (prime minister), 
in most cases without removing the old ones, and appointing fresh Mandale- 
Svaras or Visayapatis from out of the local magnates. Generally, there was 
only a change at the centre. Administration for all practical purposes re¬ 
mained in the hands of the same class of people or regulated by the same 
traditions and canons of conduct. Purity of administration was enforced, 
less by official support than by the concentrated opinion of the respectable 
members of the community, who were guided by the leading Bi5hmanas and 
Ksatriyas. 

The royal function was restricted. First, to applying the Dharmasastras 
to the people and repressing the violation of its injunction, and Secondly, to 
waging wars of conquest and glory. Sovereignty, while it was denied inter¬ 
ference in matters religious and moral, had some scope during wars. But the 
waging of wars had its limitations, which rendered it as innocuous as it could 
be. The king had to rely upon the army which commonly c»nsisted of the 
K^triya corporation of his locality. Its leaders considered themselves as 
descendants of Purfinic kings. In the hands of a king, therefore, they could 
be heroes, but never mercenaries. 

The ordinary small wars were w^ed by the king and his own kinsmen. 
But the bulk of the Ksatriyas could only be mobilised by the leadership of 
a great king. That is why the conqueror could not ordinarily dethrone the 
king of a locality and annex it; he had to find a subservient but important 
monber of the locality to be his feudatory. Manu and Kautilya support this 
view®*. Even Samudragupta did not, or was not allowed to, displace ruling 
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dynasties. The principle of conquest was to “ uproot and then to re-establish.” 
Eig^it hundred years later, SiddhaiSja, after he had brought YaSo- 
varman the king of MHlav^ his hereditary enemy, a captive to PBtana, could 
not put him to death. The wise MufijSla advised him not to do so. He 
knew the Ksatriyas of 'Malava better than Siddharaja*®. Ya^ovarman was 
left with a petty principality from where his descendants again destroyed 
the successors of Siddhai^ja. The vanquished foe was retained on his own 
throne as a feudatory to satisfy the pride of the local Ksatriyas; and in¬ 
variably he raised a standard of revolt at the first weakening of the central 
authority. That was why no imperial hierarchy, operating over centuries 
as in Byzantium or in Japan, could spring up in India. Sudi a hierarchy 
alone would be interested in maintaining the authority of a weak emperor 
against ambitious feudatories. The strong man went, and the empire went 
with him. 

From the way life was regulated in the country, any authority concen¬ 
trated in one hand, which might carry with it the power to destroy the struc¬ 
ture of life, was felt a danger greater than that involved in the multiplicity 
of kings. Throughout the country, the Ksatriya corporation was one, in¬ 
spired by the self-same traditions. It provided the requisite sanction of 
physical coercion against the lawless elements of society. So long as the 
organisation of life provided cultural harmony and general security in the 
country,, there was no urge to favour the concentration of power in the 
hands of conquerors with genius and unbounded power-lust. Only when force, 
which had no regard for Dharma, came on the scene with Islamic raids, that 
injunctions, which were valuable, became a source of positive danger by pre¬ 
venting military co-operation on a large scale. 

There was also a restriction on the king’s power to wage war. The king’s 
army may fight to its heart’s content or it may not, but ordinarily the battle 
had to take place away from human habitation. A Brahmana, a woman and 
a cow were not to be the victim of war in any event. Kings were not to be 
put to death except on the battlefield. These conditions reduced the horrors 
of war, and had little disturbing effect on the sodety. It was more like a 
pastime of turbulent men. No other kind of warfare was permitted 
between kings. Invariably submission, the hand of a daughter, a few 
hundred elephants and horses were sufficient to placate the ambition or the 
vanity of the most powerful victor. The conquest was prindpally intended 
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to satisfy the glory of digvijaya and to collect the wealth of a vanquished 
prince. This wealth went to the conqueror’s capital, and to the institu¬ 
tions, educational and religious, both of the conquering and the conquered 
cotmtries, to all those who were emidoyed in the primary social function 
of maintaining culture, and to the distressed. 

IV 

The imperial tradition in India was a part of the cultural tradition. 
Frwn the earliest times, there was the tradition of a Cakravarti SamiSt or 
en:5)eror like M3ndh3ta or Bharata who had obtained sway over the whole 
world. The Cakravarti, as a concept, was the political counterpart of Dhar- 
ma®*. He was the upholder of the Dharma /wr excellence, a supreme vindica¬ 
tor of law, a repressor of lawlessness among kings just as a king was the 
repressor of lawlessness among his subjects. He was rarely the destroyer 
of kings. Para^urama, MahSpadma Nanda and Samudragupta, the only well- 
known destroyers of kings—RajyocchettS—^were not praiseworthy examples. 
The ideal Cakravarti or the suzerain was the Samanta Cakra Oudamani, the 
crest-jewd of a circle of feudatories. A^vamedha was the emblem of his 
suzerainty. A horse, was let loose, and the conquering army fol¬ 
lowed it. Whoever dared to bar the way of the sacred horse had to give 
battle, and when conquered, had to bend his knee and pay tribute to the 
Cakravarti. When the sacred horse had roamed over the whole country, as 
did the horse of Samudragupta in fact, the Cakravarti performed ASvame- 
dha, the horse sacrifice. During its lengthy sessions, the Cakravarti distri¬ 
buted the wealth collected during the conquest among the Brfihmanas, the 
poor and the distressed. As in the case of the Gupta emperor, ‘ the Sun of 
Valour ’ reached the zenith only when he was the ‘ Sun of Dharma ’. Even 
in the 7th century PulakeSi II performed such an A^vamedha**. 

When Yuan Chwang visited the country, there were two emperors in 
the country, one of the North, the other of the Sk)uth. But the growth of rival 
empires did not affect the continuity and unity of cultural, social and reli¬ 
gious life or tradition. From 620 A.c. to 997 a.c. there was one long drawn 
out war between the North and the South. But all imperial dynasties 
claimed allied ancestry. The Brahmanical learning and tradition were the 
same. The ideal of Van^4ramadharma ruled society. The Mahabkarata, 
the Ramayam and the Smrtis moulded, inspired, and directed the minds of 
men throughout the country. Raja^khara, the poet laureate of Mahlpala, 
the Gurjara emperor, received equal honour from Yuvaifija I of Cedi who 
had brought about the downfall of Mahlpala.'® Bhava Brhaspati, the guru 
of the MBlava king Yalovarman, became the guru of Siddharaja, when the 
former was vanquished by the latter®®. It was a struggle for supremacy bet¬ 
ween two jwedominant groups of Ksatriyas, one of the North, the other of 
the South. Dharma was the same which both upheld. But when both the 
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empires wo-e weakened by continuous warfare, small feudatories came for¬ 
ward, who ultimately disrupted the homogeneity which powaded the K§a- 
triya corporation in the country. As a result, inter-marriages between the 
Brfihmajpas and the Ksatriyas became obsolete. The consequences were the 
weakening of the elasticity of varnSsrama. It became an organisation of 
four castes instead of four corporations. The social structure thus lost the 
freshness of outlook which the dvijas of India, as one class, had imparted. 
The history of the next seven hundred years ^ows how, as the social stmcture 
grew inelastic and no countrywide political sanction was forthccaning to 
maintaiji cultural and social solidarity, the country lost its power of resist^ce. 

V 

The third corporation of the Vailyas also comprised of men of the same 
class. Its cultural homogeneity with the two other corporations was com¬ 
plete, only its training and attainments were comparatively less intense. Sri 
Har§a himself was a Vai4ya ; his daughter, however, was married to Dhruva- 
sena II, styled BSlSditya, the Ksatriya king of Valabhi. A later instance 
was that of VastupSla, the great minister of Bhima Calukya and the Vaghe- 
15s, who was a scholar, a great warrior and an administrator. When taunted 
with being a vanik, he is reported to have said ; ‘ Messenger ! It is a delu¬ 

sion to think that K^triyas alone can fight, and not a Vanik. Did not 
Ambada, a Vanik, kill Mallikfirjuna in battle ? I, a Vapik, am well-known 
in the shop of the battlefield. I buy commodities—the heads of enamies— 
weighing them in the scales of swords; I pay the price in the form of 
heaven®^ 

By about the tenth century, inter-marriage between the Vaisyas and the 
two higher corporations had grown rare. The Oivalas and PorvSdas of Bhil- 
lamala, Ksatriyas originally, followed both war and trade as a profession till 
the thirteenth century. The Vai§yas represented a dynamic element in the 
social organisation. As between the members of their corporation, there was 
greater sense of equality. Foreign trade and the needs of commerce brought 
them in contact with Indian and non-Indian elements. They were more ca¬ 
tholic, and often took a saner view of things. Hence Buddhism and Jainism, 
with their deep sympathy for the masses, had greater appeal for them. The 
SSdhus of these sects, drawn from all sections of society, by their learning and 
piety provided a cultural force which stood away from Brahminical influ¬ 
ence, though at the top the Siidhus shared the higher cultural heritage of 
Dharma. This was nowhere more apparent than in GurjaradeSa, Saur5§tra, 
Anarta and L5ta. 
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The fourth corporation of the Sudras was not of a race of lower men, but 
of what may be termed ‘ the rest They wa-e the redewnables of Arya Dhar- 
raa. Marriages between Sudras and members of other corporations were very 
common. the Brghma;;ia friend of emperor Stl Har^, had himself a 

brother bom of a Sudra step-mother'*. 

The most vital movement in the social organisation of the country was 
the process by which a little connubial group, while imdergoing the necessary 
cultural discipline, rose from a! lower corporation to a higher. In the post- 
Vedic period, the Saptasindhu Aryans spread only to those parts of northern 
India, where the same Aryas with a cruder form of culture had already 
settled or other races had absorbed their way of life. Transition of groups 
from one corporation to the other, therefore, was easy. Intermarriages bet¬ 
ween members of the four corporations'*' led, not only to a free admixture of 
blood between their members, but prevented an impassable divergence of cul¬ 
tural ideals. Only an intensive effort to retain both the purity and the vita¬ 
lity of culture became necessary when a group of a lower class came to be 
raised to the higher. For instance, when one of the wives of a BrSmana was 
a Sudra, as was common, her people had to imdergo a more intensive train¬ 
ing to reach the requisite standard of culture. 

Ksatriyas were much married and the field of their choice was unli¬ 
mited. Families which followed the profession of arms, therefore, required a 
greater pull at every generation to be kept within the moral and traditional 
ambit. When aboriginal, foreign or even Sudra warrior tribes came into the 
fold they were absorbed into the K§atriya corporation. They all brought their 
own beliefs, rituals and ways of life with them, and called for a greater effort 
before they were infused with the form and tradition necessary for complete 
absorption. 'With the spread of Aryan culture to the south of the Narmada, 
its absorbative capacity was strained by having to deal with vast masses of 
people unfamiliar with the new way of life. But by the first or the second 
century after Christ, the whole country from Kashmir to Rameshvaram 
from Kathiawar to Assam was in fact partially organised and theoretically 
based on VarpaSramadharma. The Bruhma^ws and the K§atriyas were 
working throughout the country, hand in hand, to strengthen it. 

The cultural tendencies, radiating from the great centres of high-brow¬ 
ed learning, had their popular movements, which reached out to the lowly and 
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the alien. The Vedic fonns, the Bhggavata Dharma and the cult which 
worshipiped Siva as Isgna were largely prevalent among the educated classes, 
on the other hand, the Fg^upata cult, Buddhism and Jainism were the 
three great movements, which, though emanating from the highest 
products of Arya Dharma, as popular forces brought millions within the 
fold. The Abhiras were Vaisnavas*". The Yue-chis, who immigrated into 
India, became Saivites.**^ The Greek Heliodorous became a Bhlgavata*®; 
the Scythians took to Saivism®^; Kaniska and his followers became Bud¬ 
dhists®'*. In these movements also the inspiration and the strength came 
from men of intellectual or yogic distinction, who, though not necessarily 
Brahmanias, were equally the apostles of Dharma. The ritualistic or philo¬ 
sophic aspects were different; the fundamentals in all cases were the same. 
But this new task, to which the cultural agencies were put, retarded the 
intensive pursuit of educational and cultural activities. 

Then came the imperial Guptall In spite of theif^giving^Ar^Dhianna 
a new edge and fresh resources to deal with the new situation, two movements 
can be traced even in their time. A substantial alien element having been 
brought into the social and cultural fold and the BiShmanas and the 
Ksatriyas tending to become distinct connubial groups, Samskrta, once the 
polished form of Aryan dialect, became the medium of high culture in con¬ 
sequence. It did not cease to be the medium of communication throughout 
the country, but it lost touch with active life. It became the lemguage of the 
elite, to be acquired and developed only with meticulous regard for correctness 
and form. Th& guiding test of its excellence was more the effort involved 
in attaining it than in its capacity to express the experiences of actual life. 
Consequently, in the hands of Bha^ti and Magha, Bana and Bhavabhuti, it 
attained a new stage of elaborate expressiveness. 

This opened a wider gulf between the ordinary people speaking the 
language of their own area, and the educated who spoke and thought in 
Samskrta. Apabhramsa, consequently, became a literary language for the 
delectation of the masses, instead of being only a dialect. With the growth 
of Apabhramsa as an intermediate medium of culture the sources of inspira ¬ 
tion, which came from Saihskrta, became one degree removed from those who 
needed it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FIRST EMPIRE OF GURJARADESA : 
rrs FOUNDATION 
I 

After Yasovarman (725-752 A.C.) , the patron of Bhavabhuti', Kanauj had 
no ruler worthy of note. One Rai Hariscandra is mentioned as ruling there 
but nothing is known about him.’-' OopSla I of the Pala dynasty was just 
restoring order in Bengal. The imperial Calulcyas of BadSmI, the successors 
of PulakesI II, were the only formidable rulers in India. The northern boun¬ 
dary of their empire was probably the river Kim in south Gujarat between 
modern Broach and Surat.'* It also included the Central Provinces^. The 
Rastrakutas, possibly the feudatories of the Calukyas, ruled in parts of 
Vidarbha, modern BeraP. Near the Vindhyas, the powerful ruler Prthvl- 
Vyiaghra held sway describing himself Sakalavindhj^idhipati.'* 

Under Siladitya IV, the Maitraka (671 to 706 A.C.), Valabhi was still 
a magnificent city. Dandi, who wrote about this time, has given a fine des¬ 
cription of it and of its merchant prince Grhagupta, who was the owner of 
many sea-faring vessels'. But Valabhi was slowly losing hold over its pos¬ 
sessions before the growing power of the Cialukyas of Badami. In 722 A.C. 
Valabhi lost Khetaka Mandala to Jayabhata III, the then feudatory of Maii- 
galaraja, the Calukya, who was ruling over iJata from his capital at Navsari“, 
It is likely that the allied forces of Jayabhata and Mangalaraja deprived the 
Valabhi kings of their main land possessions. Modern Gujarat upto and 
inclusive of Khetaka Mandala, was included in the empire of the Calukyas, 
when the first quarter of the eighth century ended. 

II 

A cloud certainly bigger than a man’s hand was rising in the West. In 
636 A.C. Usman, the governor of Oman, without the permission of Caliph 
Umar (634-44 A.C.) , had sent an army to Thana but had to withdraw it un¬ 
der his master’s orders", llsman’s brother a little later sent an army to attack 

1 EHJ, 392. - Elliot, I, 207-08. 

“ R., 30. * Ibid. f- Ibid., 9. <- Ibid,, 30-31. 

' Dawqlin, Daiakumdra Carita, (NS., 1936), 225. 8T%I^Rr|5 

« Elliot, I, 116. » BG., I, Pt, I, 523. 
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Broach but Caca, the Btiahmaria king of Sind, defeated the army and killed 
the Arab general Abdul Az\z^. In 706 A.c. the general of Caliph Wallr sub¬ 
dued Makran and converted the Baluchis to Islam". Islam was now on the 
borders of India, Self-contained India went its way, unaware of the impend¬ 
ing danger. 

In 711 A.C. Hajjaj,, the ferocious Arab general, sent his son-in-law Mu- 
Iiammad ibn Qasim to invade Dahira, the Brahmana king of Sind", He cap¬ 
tured the city, staged mass massacres, imprisoned women and children, and 
sacked the temples. One fifth of the toot was sent to Hajjaj, in addition to 
75 maidens. The valiant Dahira with 50,000 warriors met Muhmmad ibn 
Qasim’s army, died while fighting, and his army was routed. His widow led 
the remnant of the army to the field of battle and lost her life. ' Their son 
fled to Bahmanabad. Their two daughters, who fell into the hands of Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Qasim, were sent as presents to the Caliph, who ultimately 
burnt them alive." 

The next Caliph Hishiam (724-43 A.c.) appointed Junayd the governor 
of Sind. Junayd in c. 725 A.c. sent Muslim armies to invade Marwar, Broach, 
Ujjain, Malwa and Gurjaradesa. In their onward march, they defeated the 
Saindhavas, the kings of Kaccha and SaurSstra, the kings of Valabhl as 
well as the Cnvotakas, the Mauryas of Chitor and the Gurjaras". In 726 A.c. 
Junayd was succeeded by Tamim". Then the Muslim army attempted to 
enter the Deccan but between 731 A.C. and 738 A.c. met with disaster near 
Navsari at the hands of Oalukya Pulakesi of the Gujarat branch, styled 
Avanijanasraya, the brother and successor Mangalaraja". 

In the century 625-725 A.c., the kings of Gurjaradesa held sway over an 
extensive territory and so far as is known there were several feudatories under 
them. If Tlta of the PratihSra line of Haricandra is rightly equated with 
the Ksatriya king of Gurjaradesa referred to by Yuan Chwang, there is no 
doubt that the parent power continued to help the Gurjara cadets of the 
family who ruled at Broach. Little, however, is known of the achievements 
of these kings of Gurjardesa till we come to Siluka, who could be placed in 
the second quarter of the eighth century. It was, therefore, in the reign of Si- 
luka or his father Canduka that the Arabs sacked Bhillamgla. The city was 
abandoned by the ruler, who withdrew to Mandor, where his successors ruled 
for more than a century. It was in the course of this struggle that iSiluka 
must have fixed the boundaries of Stravani and Valla Majridala". 

The Arabs penetrated as far as UjjayinI in the east and L5ta in the 
south. And aid had to be asked for from the Chinese emperor". 


Elliot I, 116. " HR. I, 284. 

^ CHI. Ill, 2. 1' Elliot I, 126. " Chap. I. n. 24. 

Elliot, I, 442. " n. 14. “P Appendix A, 1, vs. 18. 

JDL. X, 22; Le Nepal II, 174-75. 
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Then Nagabhata appeared, like unto ‘ Sage Narayana rescuing Gur- 
jaradesa from the primeval chaos of devastation by the Mlecchas. Poet 
Baliaditya thus describes him :— 

In that family, Pratih3ra called, 

And which the three worlds sheltered, 

Was wondrously bom Nagabhafa, 

Like unto Rsi NSrayana himself. 

He cm^ed the mighty hosts of the mlecchas, 

Those foes of godly deeds ; 

With terror-striking weapons as he stood 

He looked like 

Him of the Four-arms^®. 

A1 BalSdhuri says that the Arabs made incursions only against Uzain, 
and attacked Bahariman and burnt its suburbs. On the other hand they 
conquered A1 Bailman and Jurz®". A1 Bailman is identified with BhillamSla ; 
Jurz is Gurjara. That explains why Canduka or his son retreated to Mandor. 
Bhillamlala was captured ; Ujjayinl was not sacked, but only raided. 

Nagabhata then flung back the Arab armies and restored Gurjaradesa 
to freedom. He was not a king, nor a king’s son ; “ wondrously born ” he 
was, this founder of the line of the imperial Gurjaras. And soon, he en¬ 
trenched himself as a powerful ruler in Gurjaradesa. 

Nagabhata, there is little doubt, was connected with the family of Ha- 
ricandra. Both branches of the Pratiharas claimed descent from Laksmana, 
and family names like Nagabhata, Bhoja and Kakkuka were common. But 
his proud descendants disdained to claim the relationship with this branch 
and claimed it from Laksmana, the brother of Sri Mmacandra of IksavS- 
ku’s ancient line. 

Having achieved such a unique triumph, he became not only the foun¬ 
der of his family fortunes, but' the primeval man Narayana ’ of the imperial 
line. He was a military leader of great prowess, for, ‘ the weapons he wielded 
made him look like Visnu 


III 

In the latter half of the seventh century, Dantivarman (650-670 A.c.) 
of the Rastrakuta family founded a small principality in Berar. He was a 
scion of the Rafhika family which ruled in this region since the time of 
Aloka*®. One of his successors Govinda I (690-710 A.c.) was a proud and 
stubborn ruler; he saluted none but god Sankara®®. Of Karka I, his son. 


Appendix B,, vs. 4. Elliot, I, 126. 21 n, 19 ^ 
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who was a devotee of Vi^u, little is known. Karka’s elder son, Indra I, was 
an audacious young man. In c. 722 A.C., he forcibly abducted from the mar¬ 
riage hall in Khetaka, BhavanSgia, the daughter of a CSlukya king, and mar¬ 
ried her by the R^sasa form of marriage''". Whether she was the daughter 
of Mahgalamja or PulakesI of Navsari, it is difficult to say. It is more likely 
that the princess w^as the daughter of some Cialukya feudatory who had 
thrown his lot with the rulers of Valabhi, rather than the daughter of the 
king of Lata. From this adventurous marriage sprang Dantidurga, one of 
the greatest warriors and founders of empires. 

Indra I died early, for Dantidurga began his career in 745 A.C., when 
he was only about twenty-two or twenty-three- ’. Cialukya Vikramaditya II 
was then on the throne of imperial Ba<&ni. Dantidurga first contacted his 
eastern neighbours of Kosala and defeated them.-® Next, he turned his 
attention to Lata, South Gujarat ; vanquished both the king of Broach des¬ 
cended from Haricandra, and the Calukya of Navsari, the successor of 
Pulakea Avanijaniasraya ; and annexed Lata-\ Before 750 A.c. Dantidurga 
conquered Lata, the region between Mahi and Reva, Khetaka Mandal and 
Malava, and placed his cousin Karka. the grantor of the Antroli Charoli 
Grant (757 A.c.), in charge of South Gujarat''*. Emperor Kirtivarman 11, 
the successor of Vikramaditya II, was a shadow of the power that once was 
PulakesI II, the Emperor of Daksinapatha. It was not much of an effort 
for Dantidurga. 

Assisted only by a few. 

As if by a bend of his eyebrow. 

He conquered 

That tireless emperor Vallabha 
Whose weapons were of undimmed edge. 

Him of restless energy, did he (Dantidurga) subdue, 

Whose commandments none could defy=”. 

The modem districts of Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara, and the mo¬ 
dern state of Kolhapur were straight way occupied by the conqueror. Kir¬ 
tivarman had retired to a disjtant corner of Karnataka and his dominions 
were annexed to the new empire. Dantidurga then marched to the north 
and invaded GurjaradeSa. NSgabhata wisely submitted. The conqueror 
lived in his palace at Ujjayini, Nagabhata’s capital, and performed the Hi- 


Appendix C, vs. 7. R., 32. 

Jhid„ 37. Ibid., 38. 

2 ® Reu, History of the Rdsfrakutas, 55. 
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ranyagarbha mahadana ceremony^". He also weighed himself against gold, 
and at his mother’s request gave lands to learned Brahmanas^’. 

Ujjayini was one of the caipitals of Gurjardesa in 754 A.c.^^ It appears 
that after defeating the Muslims, Nagabhata had consolidated his power, cap¬ 
tured East Malwa and transferred his capital from Srimala or Jhalor to Uj¬ 
jayini. 

Dantidurga, then, came into conflict with the kings of Tanka and the 
Arab rulers of Sind, upon whom he inflicted a defeat ’-. This battle might 
have been fought on the soil of Kathiawar. 

Dantidurga went back to die. Immediately, Nagabhata saw his chance. 
He carried his triumphant arms to the south, crossed the Narmada and an¬ 
nexed the whole of the mainland of modern Gujarat upto the river Kim to 
his dominions. Cahamana king Bhartrvrddha, who ruled from Ilansot in the 
Broach district, in 756 A.c. granted the village of ArjunadevTgrrama situated 
in Akruresvara Visaya (Anklesvar) in ‘ the reign of increasing victory of the 
illustrious NagSvaloka Jayabhata III or IV^-’ was the last of the kings 
of Broach of the old line. His last known date isi 734 A.C. This dynasty, 
therefore, disappeared during the invasion of the Arabs or the conquest of 
Dantidurga or Nagabhata. 

Dantidurga died in about 757 A.c. at the height t)f his brilliant career at 
the age of thirty two. In about twenty years, this young warrior start¬ 
ing from his little principality, which comprised only a part of eastern Guja¬ 
rat and Vidarbha, conquered Gurjaradesa, Lata and the empire of the 
Oalukyas of BadamI, laying the foundations of a great imperial power. Dur¬ 
ing the time of Dantidurga and his immediate successor, this empire was 
governed from somewhere near Ellora caves in the Nizam’s dominions near 
the Khandesh district of the Province oli Bombay “ ; and Khandesh from the 
earliest times had close contact with Gujarat. 

Kr^ I succeeded his nephew in 756 A.c. by a palace revolutions^ Two 
or three years later, he wrested from KIrtivarraan the last shred of the em¬ 
pire which he was holding^*. 

Chap. I, n. 25. 

"1 1.1, XI. 112, lines 22. 23 : RifI 

^^cRi RisR a^F^tri ii 

In spite of the Rastrakuta records of Dantidurga, Ujjayini does not appear to be 
a permanent capital of the Gurjaras. Vatsaraja’s capital was Jabalipura, modern Jhalor. 

' R., 35. 

El. XII, 202-03, line 34 : . 

“ El. XXIV, 176-79. R. 47. 

37 JDL. X, 33 n. Dr. Fleet holds the view that Dantidurga was deposed by his uncle 
K[$t^a I {BG. Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 389-91). Sin R. G. Bhandarkar rejects the view [Ibid,, 
195) and is supported by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar [EL VI, 209), Stein Konow [Ibid, 
XIII, 277) and Sukthankar [Ibid,, XIV, 123). But it is clear from the Baroda Plates 
[IA, XII, 162) that there was a palace revolution. 

Reu, Op, cit„ 57, 
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The pedigree of the Pastrakuta emperors is thus reconstructed 

Govinda I 
Karka I 


Dhruva 

Govinda 

Karka II, the 
Viceroy of I^ta. 
(757 A.c.) 


Indra 

~ Bhavanaga 

Dantidurga 
(c. 745-756 A.c.) 


Govinda II 
(c. 775-780 A.c.) 


Ki^pa I 

(c. 756-775 A.C.) 


Nannaraja 
(793 A.C.) 



(c. 780-794 A.C.) 


Stambha 



Govinda III 
(c. 794-814 A.c.) 

Amoghavar^ 1 
(c. 814-880 A.C.) 

Kr$oa II 
(c. 880-914 A.C.) 

JagattuAga 


(Gujarat^ Branch) 
Indra (c! 800 A.C.) 


Karka Govinda 

(c. 811-830 A.C.) 

Dhruva 1^(830 A.c.) 

Akalavar^ Subhatuhga 
(840 A.c.) 


Indra III 
(c. 914-917 A.C.) 


Ainoghavar§a II Govinda IV 
(c. 917-918 A.C.) (c. 918-935 a.c.) 


Dhruva II Govinda Dantivarman 
(867 A.C.) (870 Ajc.) 


“j Kr§^araja 

Amoghavarsa III (8^ A,c.) 

(c. 935-939 a.c.) 


III Khoftiga Nirupama 

(c. 939-968 A.C.) (c. 968-972 A.c.) I 

I Karka II 

Unnamed son (c. 972-973 a.c.) 


India IV 
(c. 978-982 A.c.) 


These early Rastrakuta emperors, though descended from the Rathikas, 
referred to in the inscription of A§dca, were a Kanarese speaking family and 
came from Latur in the Bedar District of the Hyderabad State**. 


/?„ 23, 
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In Gurjarade^ Nagabhata I was succeeded by his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka, and then by DevaiSja. Devaraja ruled between c. 760 to c. 780 A.C. 
He was a contemporary of Slluka of Haricandra’s dynasty. Between the two, 
there was a long contest fw supremacy in GurjaradeSa and at one time, Deva¬ 
raja, if he is to be identified with Bhattika Devaraja of the Jodhpur inscrip¬ 
tion of PratihSra Bauka*®, got worsted in battle. But Devaraja or his son 
VatsarSja by queen BhuyikadevI, soon recovered ground. Slluka was dead 
or was defeated ; his grandson abdicated and took to religious life ; and the 
young ruler of Mandor, Kakka, was reduced to the position of a vassal^*. 

The line of Nagabhata I can be constructed as follows :— 

Lak$in{^>a, brother of Sri Riniacandra. 


Nagabhata I Name unknown 

(c. 725-756 A.C.) 


Kakkuka 

DcvarSja 

or 

(c. 780 A.C.) 

Kakustha 
(c 756- A.C.) 

1 

Vatsaraja 
(c. 783-792 A.C.) 

1 


1 

Nagabhata 11 
(c. 792-834 A.c.) 

1 


1 

Ramabhadra 
(c. 834-836 A.c.) 

1 


1 

Mihira Bhoja 
(c. 836-888 A.C.) 


Mahcndrapala 1 
(c. 893-910 A.C.) 

— Dehanagadcvl — Mahidevi 

1 I 

Bhoja II Mahlpala 

(c. 910 A.c.) (c. 910-942-43 A.c.) 

=PrasSdhnadevi 


1 .. 

Mahendrapala II 

Devapala 

Vijayapala 

(945-6 A.C.) 

1 

(948-9 A.C.) 

1 

(960 A.C.) 

1 

1 

Vinayakapala II (?) 

1 

Mahlpala II ( ) 

1 

Rajyapala 

(953-4 A.C.) 

(954-5 A.c.) 

1 

(1018 A.C.) 

1 


1 

Vatsaraja II 

1 

Trilocanapala 


(955-956 A.C.) 

(1027 A.c ) 


Appendbc A, I, vs. 19; JDL., 28. But the identification is not beyond doubt. 
Appendix A, I, vss. 21-24. 
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DevaiSja was succeeded by Vatsaraja who was a great devotee of Siva. 
GurjaradeSa becaine a great power under VatsaiSja^*. He subdued the kings 
of Gauda and Vanga, modem Bengal. In this campaign, he was assisted by 
the feudatory PratMra Kakka of Haricandra’s dynasty, who then ruled at 
Mandor*®. 

Vatsaraja conquered Kanauj, which was in the hands of the Bhandis, 
who may have been connected with the maternal uncle of Sri Harsa, referr¬ 
ed to in the Hmsa-carita. ‘ With strong bows as his companion, he forcibly 
wrested the empire in battle from the far-famed Bhandi family, who were 
difficult to be overcome on account of their rampart made of infuriated ele- 
phants^L 

In 783 A.C. Jinasena in his Harivantsa Purdna says : 

Indrayudha protects the north, Srivallabha, the son of Krma, protects 
the South. The East is protected by Vatsaraja, the lord of Avanti; the 
West by Varaha or Jayavaraha in the territory of Sauryas'*'*. 

Five years later, Udyotana Suri composed his Ktivalayamdlu in which 
he explicitly states that Vatsaraja ruled at Jhalor’". 

In the South, things were moving fast in a manner which made Vatsa- 
raja’s ambition difficult of fulfilment. 

Dantidurga’s successor and uncle Rastrakuta Krsna I, styled Akala- 
varM, was going from strength to strength. One of the first acts of Krsna 
was to suppress his relative Karka II, the viceroy of Lata, who after the 
death of Dantidurga had declared independence and begun to style himself 
ParameSvara'h He, then, vanquished Kirtivarman and annexed whatever 
was. left of the Calukya empire. He also defeated one Rahappa, whom it is 
difficult to identify, but it was after this victory and in c. 770 A.C., that 
Krsna adopted the title of Riajiadhiraja Paramesvara. The only possible 
event known so far in c. 770 A.c. which might have assumed this importance, 
was the destruction of Valabhi. ITie tradition, which attributes it to the 
Arabs, is uncorroborated. By 772 A.c., Krsna added the territory now cover¬ 
ed by the modern states of Nizam Hyderabad and modern Berars to the 
empire. His Yuvanaja. (iovinda, in c. 777 A.C. vanquished the Eastern Caluk¬ 
ya king of Vengi. Kohkana was annexed; as usual the irrepressible rulei 
of Kand was subdued. And it was this Riastrakuta emperor who built the 
Kailasa temple at Ellora, one of the architectural wonders of the worlds*. 

Krsna I invaded Lata, but could not extend the little kingdom which 
Dantidurga had acquired and which had been ruled by Karka II. The river 
Kim or perhaps the Tapti remained the boundary between the growing em¬ 
pires of Gurjaradesa and Karnataka till c. 827 A.c. 


« JRAS., 1907, 1010: Prn- Rep A. S. W. /., 1906-7, 15-36; El. V, 208. 

<3 Appendix A, 1, V.s. 24. ^ Appendix B, vs. 7. *3 chap. I, n. 30. 
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Govinda II, the eldest son of Krsna I, known as Prabhutavarsa, suc¬ 
ceeded him. The Rastrakutas, as other kings of the period, ruled by reason 
of their personal ascendency and could not build up powerful hierarchs to 
support the imperial throne. As a result, the wars of succession weakened 
the powM" of Ellora every time a powerful monarch died. Dhruva Dhara- 
varsa, the younger brother of Govinda II, raised the banner of revolt. Go¬ 
vinda, in this fratricidal war, was assisted by Vatsaraja, Dhruva, however, 
killed Govinda II and assumed imperial power in about 780 A.C. He was as 
usual occupied with suppressing his recalcitrant feudatories, which he did 
very thoroughly. Gahgavadi was annexed. The Pallava king of Kanci had 
to surrender a large part of his army to the conqueror. Having secured a 
hold over Daksiniapatha, he turned his attention to Vatsaraja, his late bro¬ 
ther’s ally. 

But at this stage, the military activities of Dhruva, the emperor of the 
South, Vatsaraja who had already mastered imperial Kanauj, and Dharma- 
pala of Bengal, the master of India east of Benares, are confused. It was 
a triangular contest for all-India suzerainty. Some time after 783 A.c., Vat¬ 
saraja invaded Kanauj ^nd defeated its ruler Indrayudha (c. 779-794 A.C.). 

Immediately Dharmapala of Bengal espoused the cause of Cakriayudha. 
possibly the son of Indrayudha, but was vanquished by Vatsaraja'"’. His 
Ria,strakuta enemies record that he was ‘ intoxicated with the goddess of sove¬ 
reignty of Gauda that he had acquirer! with ease ’; ‘ and that his renown 
reached the end of the earth 

In about 789 A.c. Dharmap^a rallied his forces and marched to the doab 
of the Ganges and Jumna to capture Kanauj. Suddenly Dhruva Dhariavarsa 
with a large army marched to the north, defeated DharmapQla, and occupied 
the doab. “ Taking from his enemies the Gahgia and the YamunS, charming 
with their wave.s, he acquired, at the same time, that suzerainty of which the 
rivers were a visible sign”®’. The Sanjan plate also records this victory, 
where Dhruva is described as having ‘ seized the white umbrella, the sporting 
lotuses of Lak^T of the Gauda king as he was fleeing between the Gahga 
and the YamunS’®. 

Vatsaraja had to flee to Marwar ‘ to tread the path of misfortune in the 
interior of Maru ’®''. 

Dhruva, however, could not gather the fruits of his victory. Possibly 

*0 S., 51, 52, 55, 56; also n. 12. 

f'’ M. XI, 157, lines 11-13 : 

« M. XII, 159, lines 22, 23,: I 

Appendix C, vs. 14. n. 50 . 
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troubles in the South needed his-attention. But he died in 793-94 A.c., 
having acquired great military ascendency in the country but without ex¬ 
tending the frontiers of the empire already acquired by his predecessors. 

The sudden withdrawal of Dhruva from the North left Vatsaraja to res¬ 
tore the fortune of Gurjaradesa and enabled Dharmapala to march to Ka- 
nauj, assume suzerainty and appoint his nominee Cakiiayudha on the tot¬ 
tering throne of the imperial capital. “ The mighty one (DharmapSla) 
again gave the sovereignty, which he had acquired by defeating Indraraja 
and other enemies, to the begging Cakrayudha, who resembled a dwarf in 
bowing, just as Bali, in days of yore, had given the sovereignty (of The three 
worlds) to the begging Visnu (Cakrayudha) who had descended to the 
earth as the Dwarf 

Another record attests to the same feat of Dharmapala, who is stated 
lo have “ installed the illustrious king of Kanyakubja, who was readily ac¬ 
cepted by Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira kings, bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and 
for whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted elders 
of PShcala ” Dharmapala secured also the allegiance of the kings not only 
of Madhyadesa and the Punjab, but of some ruler who must have been plac¬ 
ed on the throne of Ujjayini, when Vatsaraja retreated to Marwar. Vatsaraja 
himself bowed to the inevitable. But his hold over his homeland Gurjara- 
bhumi remained unchallenged"®. 

Since the days of the Yiie-ehis, India had not been invaded by any out¬ 
side world power. So long cultural unity and social harmony had been 
maintained and the rule of one king or the other was a matter of little im¬ 
portance. The Indian statesmen and* rulers had developed self-sufficiency 
and were ignorant of the new world conditions which the rise of Islam had 
brought into existence. The massacre of thousands of Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas and the abduction of literally hundreds of thousands of women 
in Sind did not convert the ire of the people into a centralised agency for 
self-defence. The Rastrakutas unable to visualise the new and real danger 
fostered friendly relations with the Arabs, possibly as a stand-by against 
their northern rivals”. 

At this stage, Vatsahaja, claiming to belong to the IksvSku race, and 
steeped in the tradition of Siimiala and Ujjayini, had made a bid for the , 
leadership of the North. 

” lA. XV, 305, vs. 3. ^ I ^ 3^: RI ^I«f- 
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Wielding a power weighted with fame 
This lord among valoured Ksatriyas 
By the purity of his flawless acts 
Inscribed his name on the roll 
Of Iksvaku’s noble race"'^. 

VI 

About 792 A.c. Nggabhata, the son of Vatsaraja, became the ruler of 
Gurjaradesa. His popular name was ‘ Ama His mother, SundaridevI, was 
a princess of the family of Yasovarman, who is described as of the Maurya 
family®". He was also a devotee of Siva*’. “ He was the Primeval Man 
born again, as once He was born as Nagabhata 1”®-. Tlie reference to his 
being a primeval man shows that when Vatsaraja died the fortunes of Gur- 
jaradeSa were very low. 

But he lost no time in consolidating the position of his homeland. The 
kings of Sindhu, Andhra, Vidarbha and Kalihga succumbed to his power 
as moths do unto fire ’. Sindhu represents the Arab power in Sind. Andhras, 
no doubt, are the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi. Vidarbha and Kalinga are 
Bihar and Orissa. The words in the prasasti, that these kings were 
attracted to Nagabhata as moths are attracted to fire, clearly indi¬ 
cate that these kings allied thanselves with Nagabhata and by the 
alliance lost their independence. The region round modem Dholpur W’as 
also annexed by him to his growing dominions. Gopagiri, or modern Gwalior, 
was one of the most important frontier towns of Gurjaradesa, and was a 
strong fortress. To the southwest, Modhera was also in Gurjaradesa. Khe- 
taka Mandala was, however, outside®'. Nagabhata also appears to have 
brought under control the feudatories of Malwa and north Gujarat, who had 
taken advantage of the temporary eclipse of Vatsaraja to raise a standard of 
revolt. Aroimd his homeland of Gurjarade.^, he built a wall of allies. With¬ 
in fifteen years of his coming to the throne, Nagabhata II placed the impe¬ 
rial fortunes of Gurjaradesa on firmer foundations. 

Having consolidated his position, Nagabhata, at the head of his con¬ 
federated forces, fell upon Dharmapiala and his protege Cakrayudha, the 
shadow emperor of Kanauj, and obtained a swift victory over them®^ It 
was in this campaign that Bahukadhavala, the CSlukya feudatory of Sau- 
rSstra, took a leading part® ■. The engagement between the forces of Gurjara- 
de§a and Bengal took place at Monghyr ; for in an inscription dated 837 A.c. 
of BSuka, the PratihSra of Mandor, the feudatory of NSgabhata, it is stated 

®8 Appendix B, v.s. 7. ™ PCa. 81, XI, 48. Ihid., 81, XI, 46. 
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DAR (JDL 40) that he was a feudatory of Nagabhata II. 
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that his father Kakka gained renown by fighting at Mudgagiri:®®, San- 
karagana, the Guhilot prince of Catsu, also took part in this war as a feu¬ 
datory of Nagabhata^L The Gwalior prasasti says, “ Nagabhata vanquished 
his enemy, the lord of Vanga, who appeared like a mass of dark dense cloud 
in consequence of the crowd of mighty elephants, horses and chariots, and 
then revealed himself, even as the rising Sun, the sole source of the manifesta¬ 
tion of the three worlds, reveals himself by vanquishing dense and terrible 
darkness®®.” The darkness that had set on Gurjaradesa during the last years 
of Vatsarfija was dispelled by this great victory. 

Two years after Nagabhata came to the throne, Govinda III, the son of 
the Rastrakuta emperor Dhruva, came to the throne at Ellora. As usual 
there was a war of succession between him and his elder brother Stambha, 
feudatories ranging themselves on each side®*'. Govinda III, however, came 
out successful from the struggle, subjugated the refractory feudatories, de¬ 
feated the king of KSncT in 803 A.C., and then consolidated the empire which 
his father had left behind him. He also subdued the Vengi CSlukyas. The 
whole of the Deccan, thereafter, came under his sway, and he was free and 
ready to take the field against Nragabhafa II, by now the unchallenged em¬ 
peror of the North. 

In c. 806-7 A.C.. the emperor of the South marched against the emperor 
of the North. The armies of KarijStaka were led by Indra, the Rastrakuta 
viceroy of Lata. The Baroda plates lay claim to a swift victory of the 
Karnataka forces over Nagabhata:. “ By him (Indra, the Rastrakuta ruler of 
Lata) single-handed, the leader of the lords of the Gurjaras, who prepared 
himself to give battle, bravely lifting up his neck, was quickly caused, as 
if he were a deer, to take to the (distant) regions; and the army of the 
mahasamantas of the region of the South, terrified and not holding together 
and having their possessions in course of being taken away from them by 
Sri Vallabha, through (shewing) respect obtained protection from him”’®. 

But things were not so easy as the Rastrakuta panegyrist would have it. 
The heroic cavalry of Saurastra under Biahukadhavala defeated the army 
of Karnataka”. But the advance led by Govinda himself proceeded east 
vanquishing the ruler of Citrakuta. In the battle that ensued between the 
two imperial forces, Nagabhata, who is referred to as the lord of A^lwa, was 
defeated’*. The Rastrakuta emp)eror as stated above ‘ carried away in bat¬ 
tle the fair and unshakable fame of NSgabhata and Candragupta ’’®. ‘ The 
Gurjara out of fear ’ proudly proclaims the Rastrakuta panegyrist,' vanished 
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no body knew whither, so that, even in a dream he might not witness a bat¬ 
tle ’. The conqueror then received the homage of the puppet king Cakra- 
yudha of Kanauj and his patron Dharmapala'^. Dharmapala’s queen Ran- 
nadevi was the daughter of Rastrakuta king Prabala of Pathari in Bhopal 
Agency, Central India. Prabala’s father, Karkaraja, who naturally was an 
ally of the king of Bengal, took part in this encounter" '. The claim of the 
Sanjan grant that Govinda III overran the territory of Nagabhata and pro¬ 
ceeded upto the Himalaya mountains appears to be an exaggeration. But 
there is no doubt that Malwa and parts of Anarta passed into the hands of 
the Rastraku^ emperor. This event took place between c. 807 and 808 A.c.'® 

The Gurjara emperor was, however, still unsubdued ; for Karka, the 
Rastrakuta viceroy, was appointed to prevent Nagabhata from acquiring 
Malwa, possibly West Malwa ; ‘ made a doorbolt to protect Malava The 
king of Gauda and Gurjaradesa were both biding their time when the power¬ 
ful emperor of the Deccan would go back to the South and leave the field 
free for them to settle their disputes. 

Govinda III, however, could not tarry in the North any longer. Being 
the master of India south of the Narmada and having subdued the two great 
emperors of the North, Govinda went back. There was as usual trouble in 
the South. On his return home through Gujarat, however, he was wel¬ 
comed by king Sarva or Mara§arva of Sribhavana or modem Sarbhon. 
The identification of Sribhavana with Sarbhon is a little doubtful, as the 
capital is described to be at the foot of the Vindhyas, unless the kingdom 
extended right upto the Rajpipla Hills. Govinda spent practically the whole 
of the rainy season in 808 A.c. at Sarbhon, where Anioghavarsa, later the em¬ 
peror of Karnlataka, was born’®. He then proceeded to the South, which 
was practically up in arms against him, and it took him three years before 
he could reduce it into submission. He died in c. 814 A.C. 

One of the greatest military leaders after Sri Harsa, Govinda III carrierl 
his successful arms from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. The empire of 
Karpataka reached its zenith in his time. His courage, statesmanship and 
iwwer of organisation apipear to be very great. His nephew' Karka com¬ 
pares him with PSrtha. 

A unique hero 

Far famed in the three worlds— 

Uprooted monarchs of high descent— 

Raised loyal adherents to empires- - 
Achieving what he willed ; 

Of nobility, emulation-worthy. 

Ibid., vs. 23. • ■ /.A. 1911, 239. 

Between the Wani grant of 25th April 807 a.c. and 27th July 808 a.c., is the date 
of Radhanpur Grant, (Kielhcwn’s Southern List No. 64). 
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He alone was justly styled 
The earth’s overlord^". 

He showed great j^ower of organisation when he created Gujarat upto 
the river Mahi and Mdwa into a buffer province with his brother Indra as 
the viceroy, securing his southern empire against the Gurjara emperors of 
the North. 

Throughout, Indra remained loyal to his brother and was partially res¬ 
ponsible for the victorious march of Govinda to the North. From c. 812 a.c. 
his son, Karka, was the viceroy of Gujarat. About 814 A.C., he succeeded 
after great difficulty in placing the minor emperor Amoghavarsa, son of Go¬ 
vinda III, on the throne of Raistrakuta, himself becoming the regent. His 
son Dhruva succeeded to the viceroylty of Lata, but the actual administra¬ 
tion was conducted by Karka’s younger brother Govinda"". 

More than six years between 814 A.c. and 821 A.c. were spent by Karka 
in restoring the authority of the minor Rastrakuta emperor. In the mean¬ 
time, Nagabhata II, the Gurjara emperor, recaptured his power in the north 
and Karka, therefore, wisely transferred the Rastrakuta capital from Ellora 
to ^^nyakheta. He had learnt the lessons of having to face the emperors 
of the North from a capital which was within their reach. 

Luck was with Nlagabhata. In 814 A.C., Govinda III died and Karka 
Suvarnavarsa, the viceroy of Gujarat, who Isecame the regent of the minor 
emp>eror, was busy consolidating the South. In c. 815 A.C., even Dharmapala 
died and no king of the east was left to aspire to an imperial position. By 
815 A.C., Nagabhata had reacquired West Malwa, retrieved the imperial 
sceptre by overthrowing Cakrayudha ‘ whose lowly demeanour was mani¬ 
fest by his dependence on others and annexing whatever had been left of 
the imperial domain, transferred his capital to Kanauj*^. That great city 
with its situation and associations was the capital of India. 

Nagabhata then directed his attention to the surrounding kingdoms. 
Gurjaradesa, over which Nagabhata II presided, was a comi>act territory 
ruled by feudatories. As stated above, Saurastra was ruled by Calukya 
Bahukadhavala, Medapata ruled by Sahkaragana, Sakambhati by Guvaka 
I,"" GurjaratrS by Kakka, the Pratihara"". The Sarasvatl valley and the 
Abu region, of course, formed part of it. 

Nagabhata, then, extended his sway by first annexing Anarta, Khetaka- 
pura, Turuska“ and Malwa. It was about this time that he might have 
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campaigned in SauiSstra*". He also annexed Kirata, Vatsa, Matsya. 
Turu^lsa can only mean either Sind, if the alliance with the king of Sind had 
been broken, or the region of Multan which was under the Arabs. Guvaka 
or Garudataja, the Cahamana of i^kambharl, being his feudatory, perhaps 
Multan is more likely indicated by Turuskas. The extent of Nagabhata’s 
empire, therefore, stretched from the borders of Multan in the west to Bengal 
in the east and from the Himalayas in the north to the river Mahl in the 
south. 

Nagabhata died in v.s. 890 Bhadrapada, Suda 5th, 83-1 A.c. (August 
23fd) after a reign of at least 41 years’'^ When he died, the empire ol 
Gurjaradesa was the biggest in India. 

VII 

Ramabhadra, the son of Nagabhata by his empress Isatadevi, was seated 
on the throne by his father during the last days of his life. His popular 
name seems to be Dundaka*'*. 

During the two or three years that Ramabhadra was on the throne, the 
empire began to crack. Saurastra was restive. PratihSra Bauka of Gurja- 
ratra became practically independent"”. The northern regions got away, and 
had to be reclaimed in the time of his son under the leadership of Harsade- 
va, the Guhilot of Catsu, the son and successor of Sahkaragapa®”. Gopagiri 
was a frontier fortress in charge of Vailabhata, a, Brahmana of Vadnagar“U 

But the imperial power of Gurjaradesa received its greatest set-back in 
the east, where Devapala, the son of Dharmapala, won his great victories. 
He advanced upto the Vindhyas. The Bhagalpur plate of NBrayanapSla 
refers to Devapala as the supreme ruler on the earth®”. The Monghyr 
copper-plate and the pillar inscription of Badal describe him as reducing 
the whole of northern India to vassalage®*, but it is clearly an exaggeration. 

But there were minor victories. Ramabhadra’s feudatories, whose 
cavalry wasi the finest in the country, helped him to subdue the lords of 
armies who were haughty and cruel®"’. 

The Gwalior praSasti gives him praise but reservedly. But the Prabhd- 
vaka-carita has a different story to tell. He was a dissolute man who open¬ 
ly lived with a woman by name Kantika and a weak ruler. He spent his 
time with his mistress and neglected the affairs of the state. 

His son Mihira Bhoja, supported by the ministers, killed Ramabhadra 
and ascended the throne®®. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ZENITH 

MIHIRA 13H0JA, THE GREAT 
(c. 835 A.C.—c. 888 A,c.) 

Mihira Bhoja, destined to become the greatest of the Imperial Gurjaras, 
was a monarch inferior to none in history either in achievement or character. 
His personal name was Mihira or Prabhiasa; for, he was born to the em¬ 
press Appadevi on account of the propitiatory rites performed in honou: 
of the god Surya. Later, he came to be called Bhoja or Mihira Bhoja*. 
Like his grandfather, he was a great devotee of the goddess Bhagavati. 
Mihira Bhoja has been often confounded with Bhoja the Paramara, the 
emperor of Dhaifi. No work of any author dealing with him has so far come 
to us. The fragmentary epigraphic records have been pieced together only 
recently by the labour of scholars. The different names under which he was 
referred to—Bhoja, Mihira, Adivaifiha. - had made it difficult to identify him 
till very lately. But there are sufficient materials now available to attempt 
to recapture the achievanents and time of one of the greatest rulers in 
history. 

The accession of Mihira Bhoja must be placed before 836 a.c. He 
died after 888 A.c. At the date, therefore, of his accession he could not 
be more than 25 years of age. On aaount of the weakness of Ramabhadra 
the empire of Nhgabhata II had become weak. Outlying parts like Sau- 
rastra had declared independence. Even parts of Gurjarade^ had perhaps 
thrown off all^ience. 

The first act of the young emperor was to re-acquire his authority over 
his homeland. 


I 

In order to find out the position and power of Gurjaradesa under Mihira 
Bhoja it becomes necessary even at the risk of repetition to work up the 
records of the princes of the five great ruling dans of Gurjaradesa who 
supported the PratMra emperors in authority. These five clans were the 
Pratihfiras, the C&ham5nas, the C&lukyas, the Paramgras and the Guhila- 
putras, whose descendants later became the rulers of different parts of Gur- 
jaradesa. 

The Cahamanas were the earliest known of these families to be asso¬ 
ciated with the PratMras from the time of Haricandra (c. 550 A.c.). The 
founder of the southern branch of the CShamanas was MahesvaradSma, 
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whose descendant Bhartfvyddha had followed the fortunes of NSgabhata I 
as feudatory to Broach in 756 a.c.^ But Broach was absorbed in the em¬ 
pire of Karnataka, cuid the southern Cahamanas were not heard of till the 
twelfth century. The northern branch of the Cahamanas, the foimder of 
which was Vasudeva, was settled in Jahgalade^, in and near Gurjaradesa. 
Parts of it later came to be called Sapadalaksa. Its capital was ^kambh- 
ari, modem Sambhar. It is curious that both Haricandra and Visudeva 
were Brahmanas. GovindarSja or Garudaraja or Guvak I in Vasudeva’s line 
rose to eminence as a feudatory of Nagabhata II. His son Candraraja II 
was also a feudatory. His daughter Kiancanadevi was married to the king 
of Kanauj, who can be no other than Mihira Bhoja himself '. The scions 
of this line grew in power but remained loyal to the imperial house. Even 
so late as 973 A.C. after .the empire of Gurjaradesa was shaken to its founda¬ 
tion the loyal CShamanas received the feeble Cakravarti emperor, Raghu- 
kula-bhu-cakravarti, with pride^ 

There were other sub-branches of the northern Cahamanas. Their 
members were also feudatories of Mihira Bhoja. The Cahamana of Dha- 
valapura, modern Dholpur, by name Candamahasena (c. 842 A.C.) was a 
feudatory of Bhoja. He led the imperial army to the north and extracted 
tribute from the mlecchas on the banks of the CarmanvaG, modem Chambal". 
Though the feat is attributed to the Cahamana, there is no doubt that it 
was an echo of the onperor’s conquest in the north. The Cahamanas of 
Pratapagadha were also loyal'supporters and continued to remain so even 
when the emperors declined in power®. The later C&hamanas of Naddula 
were descend^ from Vakpatiraja, the Cahamiana of Sakambhari, who ruled 
in c. 940 A.C.’ 

One of the Tomaras founded Delhi, according to a tradition, in 920-21 
A.C. They were also feudatories of Mihira Bhoja ; for, we find one of them 
in charge of Prthudaka, modem Pehova, in the Karnal district of modem 
Pimjab*. 

A king of the Mandor branch of the Pratiharas, a descendant of Hari¬ 
candra, Kakka, gained renown under Nagabhata 11 by fighting with the 
Gaudas at Mudgagiri or Monghyr. Of course the inscription as usual as¬ 
cribes the feat to Kakka®, but he could not have reached Bengal except 
under the lead of his emperor. 

In 837 A.C., we have the Jodhpur inscription of his son Bauka‘". 
Bauka’s mother is described as a maharajni, showing the importance of the 
family. He wa^ a great warrior and his military exploits are described at 
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great length. In the next inscription of his step-brother Kzikkukai’S whose 
inscription is dated 861 a.c., reference is made to Gurjaratra and other pro¬ 
vinces forming part of his dominions. In between the two, there is the 
Daulatpur plate of Mihira Bhoja himself dated 843 a.c.,‘® which shows 
that GurjjiratiS was within his empire. From the two Ghatyala inscrip¬ 
tions of 857 and 861 A.c. lauding the achievements of Bauka and Kakkuka, 
an inference is sometimes drawn that Gurjaratra was lost during the time 
of R^abhadra, was reclaimed by Mihira Bhoja in 843 A.c., and again 
lost in 861 A.c. This inference is clearly unwarranted. The titles of Biauka 
and Kakkuka negative any independent sovereignty. The laudatory des¬ 
cription given to a king by his own panegyrist does not necessarily imply 
his indei)endent status. And between 843 A.c. and 861 A.C., Mihirai Bhoja 
was going from strength to strength in the whole of North India and it 
would not be correct to attribute reverses to the imperial army in the home¬ 
land of the empreror himself. The material fact, however, is that the Man- 
dw branch became extinct with Kakkuka and the province of Gurjaratra 
was ruled directly by the emperor. If Kakkuka attempted to raise a stand¬ 
ard of revolt, he met with swift punishment. 

n 

The next clan was that of the Calukyas, who founded the Third Empire 
of Gurjaradesa. According to the tradition preserved in the historical 
legends of modern Gujarat, the beginnings of its history were laid during the 
first half of the eighth century when the land was bleeding from the raids 
of the Arabs and when Dantidurga the Ra^trakuta and Nagabhata I the 
Pratihara were laying the foundations of their resjjective empires in the 
South and the North. 

This tradition revolves round thei fortunes of the Oavda (Skt. Capa, 
Cavotaka, Capx>takata) dynasty of PancSsara in North Gujarat, the fall 
of the city in 696 A.c. and the foundation of Anahilavada in 765 A.c. It has 
tliree different versions. The bardic version contained in the Ratmmald 
(c. 1230 A.c.) of KrsijBji kavi, the Jain version as contained in Merutunga’s 
Prabandhurcintdmani and other Prabandhas, and the Brahmanical one'L 

The Ratmmald recites how Bhuva^a or Bhuyada of KalyS;pakataka of 
the Solafiki race has in his court several military leaders of whom the greatest 
is Mihira;, who always lives by the side of his master. The king hears the 
praise of Gujarat as sung by a i)oet and sends an army led by Mihira to 
invade it. Mihira is not successful and ultimately the king himself assumes 
command. Pandasara is invested and captured, JayaSekhara is slain. 

Before his death, JayaSekhara sends away his wife Rfipasundari in charge 
of his brother Surapala, who turns an outlaw. In the forest the queen is 

Appencfix A, 2. El, V, 211. 
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delivered of a son. He is named VanaiSja. Bhiiyada grows fond of Gujarat 
but is induced to return to his capital under pressure from his generals^*. 

The Jain version has preserved the same details of the fall of Panca- 
sara^’. The Brahmanical version furnishes some more details. When 
seven hundred years had elapsed after Vikrama, Ama, the ruler of Kanauj, 
drove out the king of Khetakapura, then the capital of Gujarat, and occupied 
the land. At the time, Dhruvapatu, a descendant of the Solar line, ruled 
over Valabhi. Ama gave one daughter in marriage to the king of Valabhl 
and another to the king of I^ta. 

The ruler of Kanauj, who was of the Rastrakuta family, lived at Gopa- 
giri. He converted the rulers of Valabhi and Broach to Buddhism and 
gave Gujarat to his daughter in dowry. It was, therefore, annexed to 
Valabhi. 

The Btlahmanas indignant at the favours shown to the Bauddhas by 
this king sought refuge with Jaya^ekhara of Panciasara. The king of 
Valabhi, therefore, invited his father-in-law Ama to invade JayaSekhara, 
which he did. Jaya^hara died fighting. The kings of SaurSstra and 
Kaccha who had supported Jaya^ekhara in the war were also defeated, and 
the conqueror appointed the CSlukyas to govern those provinces. Aksat5, the 
queen of JayaSekhara, was sent to a forest, where the BrBhmanas gave her 
an asylum and predicted a royal future for her son. Merutunga’s legend, 
thereafter, takes the characteristic turn. When VanaiSja was lying in his 
cradle in the forest, Silagunasuri, a Jain Sadhu, noticed marksi on him indi¬ 
cating the career of a king. He was then brought up by the 55Sdhu and 
after eight years, returned to the mother. 

There is a close similarity between the two versions as to how Vana- 
rSja acquired power. Merutunga refers to a legend how a king of KSnya- 
kubja married the daughter of a king of Gujarat; how VanarSja was 
appointed to collect from Gujarat the marriage cess which the king of 
Kinyakubja had given to his daughter by way of dowry ; how Vanaifija col¬ 
lected the cess and gave the collections to a deputation from Iffinyakubja : 
how he waylaid it and secured the money, whidi he used for consoli¬ 
dating his power. The Brahmanical version says that when the boy grew 
up he organised a band of bandits and when the revenue collectors of BhQ- 
bhata, the king of Kanauj, were proceeding to Kanauj with the collections 
he fell upon th«n and robbed them of the treasure. 

Vanaraja is stated by the Prabcndkas to have founded Anahilavada 
after a shepherd of the name of Anahila who had pointed out a spot where 
a hare had chased a dog, a familiar legend for the foundation of many cities. 
Merutunga gives 746 A.c. as the date of VanarSja’s installation, while 
765 A.C. (V. S, 821 Vai^ha Sukla 2) is given in Vkdraireni as the date 
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of the foundation of the city. VanarSja is stated to have lived for one 
hundred and nine years. 

The genealogy of the C3vdas as given in the Vicdrasreni is as follows : 
Jayakkhara’s death in 696 A.c. 

Vanaraja (765-825 a.c.) 

Yogaraja ^825-854) 


RatnSditya Vairisiihha K^emaraja (868-907 A.c.) 

(854-857 A.C.) (857-868 A.c.) | 

Camufljida or Bhuyada 
(907-934 A.C.) 

Ghiaghada or Rahada 
(934-961 A.C.) 

i 

Name unknown 
(961-980 A.C.) 

According to the Prabandha-cintdmani^'^ the genealogy is different. 

K§emaraja (841-880 a.c.) 

Bhuyada (881-910 A.c.) 

Vairisiriiha 
(910-935 A.c:) 

I 

Ratnaditya 
(935-950 A.C.) 

The dates as given by the legends relating to the Cavdas must, there¬ 
fore, in the light of available evidence, be left as irreconcilable. The date 
700 A.C., for the fall of Pahcasara is obviously wrong. In c. 700 A.c., Kanauj 
was ruled by Ya^ovarman, the patron of poets Bhavabhuti and Vakpati; 
Ama and Mihira Bhoja lived long after him. The Prabandhas are not un¬ 
animous about the f)arentage of Vanaraja. The Purdtana-prabmidha-safh- 
graha makes him the son of a CSmunda^^ The Prabhavaka-cmita is silent 
about it. The life of 109 years given by the Prabandhas to Vanaraja is 
legendary. The story that VanaiSja founded AnahilavBda is disproved by 
another legend given by Jfnaprabha in the Vividha-ilrthorkalpa^ According 
to it, the city was built on the site of a town known as LakhStSma, which is 
stated to have been founded in 446 A.c.” The earliest reference to the 
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CSlukyAS having seized the royalty from the QSv^s is found in the Vad- 
nagar pra^sti of 1152 a.c., when legends of the foundation of Ktana had 
been crystallised and b^un to be accepted as facts. VanaiSja is, for the 
first time, referred to in 1116 a.c. in a colophon of an Apabram4a work 
named Netnindthacariu by Haribhadrasuri, who completed his work in the 
re^ence provided by Ptthvipala, a minister of Kum5rapala'‘». 

In order to discover the historical truth in these legends the facts as 
found in epigraphic records must be first examined. The princes of the 
Capa family were connected with Gurjaradesa between 629-914 A.c. As 
already stated Brahmagupta (628 a.c.) completed his treatise under Vy5- 
ghramukha, the CSpa king. The capital of the king is doubtfully identified 
with Bhillanfila’*". In c. 735 A.c., the raiding armies of Junayad, the Arab 
governor of Sindh, destroyed a Cavotaka king“\ who is certainly different 
from the king of Gurjaradesa, who ruled at BhillamSla and who has been 
identified as belonging to the Pratihara line of Haricandra. It is clear from 
what Jinasena wrote in 783 A.c. that Vatsaraja had not acquired either Wadh- 
wan or Saurfistra'-^. In c. 815 A.c. his son NSgabhata II conquered Sau- 
rastra^’. In 914 A.c. Dharanivaraha of the Capa varh^ ruled at Wadhwan 
as a feudatory of Mahipala, the great grandson of Nagabhata II. The 
Haddala grant of this feudatory traces his descent as follows : 

Vikranfinka 

I 

Addaka 

I 

Ihilake§I 


Dhruvabhata. 


DharanivarSha (914 a.c.) 


Giving twenty years to a generation it is dear that this OSpa Vam4a 
could not have been established at Wadhwan prior to 832 A.c. This line of 
feudatories, therefore, was established not by Nagabhata II but his grandson 
Mihira Bhoja when he conquered Saurastra^^. 

The history of the CSlukyas of Saurastra throws useful side-light on the 
reign of Mihira Bhoja. In A.c. 899 Oalukya Avanivarman II, called 
Yoga, ruled in Saunastra as a feudatory of the emperor Mahendrap&la, the 
son of Bhoja. He waged a war against Dharanivaraha, who must be identi¬ 
fied with MahfisSnnantiadhipati DharanlvaiSha of Wadhwan of the Capa 
vam4a. The grant of his father Balavarman is dated A.c. 893, who may. 
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therefOTe, be taken to be a contemporary of Mihira Bhoja, though in the 
year of the grant the CBlukya chieftain was a feudatory of MahendrapSla. 
Balavarman was a powerful prince. He is recorded to have defeated a cer¬ 
tain Visadha and slain Jajjapa and other kings and thus ‘ freed the earth 
from the Huna race ’. The Huna kings are referred to throughout this 
period as having fairly powerful kingdoms, whidi must be placed in the 
Punjab and Rajputana. The PSla king Devap51a ‘humbled the pride of 
the Hiinas’. The RBstrakuta KarkaiSja II Amoghavarsa in A.c. 972 
fought with the HQna kings. The ParamSra emperor Munja ‘took away 
the life of the HQnas ’ and his younger brother SindhuiSja ‘ conquered the 
king of the Hiinas ’. Balavarman could, therefore, have performed these 
deeds only as a feudatory of Mihira Bhoja. 

Balavarman’s father was Avanivarman I. The founder of the family’s 
importance, however, was BiShukadhavala, the father of Avanivarman I, who 
‘destroyed in battle Dharma (Dharmapala), conquered kings who were 
well-known rSjSdhirSjas and paramesvaras, and defeated the army of Karna¬ 
taka ’. BShukadhavala as already referred to was a powerful feudatory of 
NSgabhata II and can be taken as having been appointed or confirmed by 
him a ruler after the conquest of SautSstra by Nagabhata II in 815 A.c. 

The name of BShukadhavala’s father is not read properly, while his 
grand-father Kalla is described as Mahamahipati, a great king. The 
founder of the CSlukya dynasty in SaurSstra may, therefore, be taken to be 
associated with the FTatihara emperors from the middle of the eighth century 
at least, that is, almost from the time of the foundation of the First Empire. 
The interesting part of this record is that during the reign of MahendrapSla, 
when the grant of Avanivarman was given in 899 A.C., the feudatory was 
under the control of one SrI DhTika, who was the military viceroy of the em¬ 
peror for those parts='^ 

The tradition preserved in the Skanda Puram also leads to the conclu¬ 
sion that Mihira Bhoja invaded SauiSstra and married the daughter of its 
ruler. According to this tradition, a Vanaplala comes to Bhoja and tells him 
of a woman with the face of a doe roaming in the forests of Girnar®®. Bhoja, 
thereupon, with his army, advances on Girnar, surrounds it, captures the 
maiden and returns to Kanauj. 

Mihira Bhoja, soon after his accession in 835 A.c., consolidated parts of 
Gurjarade§a and the germ of the episode of the fall of PaficBsara can be 
traced to this campaign of Mihira Bhoja. This also explains how the word 
Mihira, which is imcommon and which subsequent generations thought was 
some! corruption of Mir or Mer, finds a place among the list of generals of 
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Bhuya^a who invaded Panc&sara as given by the Ratnamala. The tradi¬ 
tion connected with Vanaraja also establishes that Bhuyada used to 
collect revenues from Gujarat. Vanaraja’s feats of robbing the treasury of 
Bhuyada, the emperor of Kanauj, must, therefore, be placed in the middle 
of the century. The Prabandha-cintamani itself states that the CavdSs were 
not counted among kings.” They have left no coins or grants behind them 
though the dynasty is stated to have ruled for 196 years. Mularaja’s rela¬ 
tionship with the last of the Oavda king is not supported by epigraphic 
testimony; nor were the Oavdas Gurjaresvaras, for Nagabhata II, Mihira 
Bhoja, Mahendrap&la and Mahipala from c. 815 a.c. at least upto 914 A.c. 
had the Sarasvatl valley, Wadhwan and Sauriastra as integral parts of their 
empire. 

The traditions and epigraphic evidence about Mularaja supplement 
these materials. We are ort firm ground as to the fact that he became the 
ruler of Anahilavada in 942 A.c.^* and that for long he called himself Maha- 
rajadhimja, a feudatory prince, not an independent sovereign. The epi¬ 
graphic evidence relating to him consists of four grants— 

(i) 974 A.c. (v.s. 1930), The Baroda grant-". 

(ii) 977 A.C., dated Miagsara vada 9th vs. 1033. Varunasarmaka 
grant given by the Yuvaraja Oamunda"’. 

(iii) 987 A.C. (v.s. 1043), The Kadi grant”. 

(iv) 995 A.c. (v.s. 1051), The Balera grant’-. 

In 974 A.C., Mularaja is described as a Maliariajadhiraja, in 977 A.C. as 
nrpa ; in 987 A.c., he is thus described : “ His paternal and maternal an¬ 

cestry were pure white like the wings of the royal swan. Like Brahma he 
was the'resort of the goddess of wealth. Like Visnu he had covered the 
earth with his valour ; like Tryambaka he had resorted to mountain. Like 
Indra he was a joy to the learned ; like Kalpavrksa he yielded fruits to those 
who desired them ; like Meru he occupied a central position ; like the ocean 
he was a repository of many elements ; like the cloud he had sympathy for 
all; like the feet of the goddess his hands were always wet with water taken 
to give donations. This scion of the Caulukika family, Mahaiiajadhiraja 
Sri Mularaja was the son of Maharfijadhiraja Sri Raji. He had acquired 
the Sarasvata mandala by the prowess of his own arms This inscrip- 
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tion estaUishes the fact that iMulamja acquired Siarasvata man^ala by 
conquest and that his father was like him a feudatory. 

The grant of 977 A.c. compares Mulamja with Indra and calls him the 
son of the descendant of Sri Vyl^akalnci, who belonged to the royal family 
of Saulkika. He was married to Midhavi, the daughter of king Bhoja of 
the C&hamiana family^^ The family was of the Lunar line and their gotra 
was Bharadvaja according to Hemacandra'". It was only in the fourth 
grant of 995 A.c. about the time when Munja, the Paramara, had been van 
quished by Tailappa II, the Calukya of MBnyakheta, that he assumed the 
title indicating independence®". 

Indisputably, therefore, the name of Mularaja’s lEather was Riaji. 
According to the Prabandha-cintamani, the ancestors of Mularaja’s father 
ruled at KalySnakataka of Kanyakubja country and of them Bhuyada or 
Bhuyadeva was the first"’. He was very famous and had given the whole 
of Malwa as a grant to the Mahakalesvara, the guardian god of Ujjayini, 
and appointed the kings of the Paramara family its guardians"*. In this line 
was Munjnladeva, whose son was Raji or Raja, the father of Mulataja. 
Riaji had two brothers Bija and Dandaka. 

The Knmarapdla-prabandha and an older Prabandha give the line of 
Bhuyada as follows : Bhuyada ; his son CandrSditya ; his son Somaditya ; 
his son Bhaum^tya ; his son Raji. Munjala is not mentioned in the line 
unless BhaumSditya is his other name'®. 

Jayasithhasuri in the Kumdrapdla-carita gives the ancestry differently. 
Calukya founded his kingdom at Madhupadma or Madhupaghna, possibly 
modem MathurS. His family was called Calukya. In his line was king 
Siriihavikrama. Then, after several generations flourished, runs the passage, 
the master of the world, the abode of justice, Rama, like unto Rama (the 
Ik§vaku), the destroyer of the evil-doers. After him came Sahajeirama, 
who was the lord of three lakhs of horses, who having destroyed the lord of 
the Sakas, became the one hero of the world. His son, shining with 
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sovereignty, was Da^^aka or Dadakka, who conquered the lord of Pip&sa as 
a lion conquers the elephant. His kingdom was enjoyed by the munificent 
king Kahdkavy&la. 'l^en followed Riaji, the rajS (king), the victor in 
battles, who went on a pilgrimage to Somanatha in Devapattana and mar¬ 
ried Lila, the sister of the king of Gurjara. His son' was Mularaja^". 

The associations of Mularaja and his ancestors are undoubtedly with 
the north and with Kalyanakataka (Kanyakubja) country. The legends 
given in other Prabandhas are that Raji, Bhoja and Dandaka were the sons 
of Munjala of the family of Sri Bhuyaraja of Kanyakubja ; that while on 
their way back from pilgrimage to Somanatha they came to Anahilapura, 
where Raji married Liladevi, a sister of Samantasimha, the last of the Cavda 
rulers, and that MulatSja was the issue of this alliance. 

The pedigrees as given may be now compared :— 


The Kadi grant. Vamoa^rmaka Merutuhga. 
grant. 

Saulkika Saulkika 

Bhuyada 

or 

Bhuyadeva 

Bhuyaraja 


Sri Vyala- MunjaJa- 

kahci. deva 

i 

Maharaja- Maharaja- 

dhiraja dhiraja 

Riaji. Raj* 


Kumdrapala- 

prabandha 

Ratnamdld 

Bhuyada 

Candraditya 

1 

Somaditya 

Bhaumaditya 

Raji 


Kumdrapdla- 

carita 

Calukya 

Rama 

Sahajarama 

Dadakka 

Kiwcikavyala 
Raja Raji 


Mularaja 942 a.c. (accession) 

MulaiSja's accession is definitely placed in 942 A.c. He must have 
been bom latest in c. 915 A.c. to be able to establish the kingdom of P&tapa 
with his own iM-owess. In 915 A.c. Mahipala was the emperor of Gurjara- 
deia and had the Sarasvata mandala, Wadhvan and Sauiiastra within his 
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emigre. RSji is styled a MahSrajBdhiiSja or and must, therefore, 

have been a feudatory of Mahipfila. 

Raji was a descendant of VySlakianci or KancikavySla or MufijSla or 
BhaumSditya, who in his turn, was descended from Bhuyada, or BhQya- 
raja. He is, therefore, the person whose identity must first be established. 

The historical traditions, equated with epigraphic testimony relating to 
Jayai^khaira and Vanaiiaja, establish the following facts :— 

(1) Ama or Nfigabhata II conquered Khetakamandala and Sau- 
rastra some time after 815 A.c. The statanent that Ama lived at Gopagiri, 
modern Gwalior, which, in fact, was a frontier town of Gurjaradeia, corro¬ 
borates the identification. 

(2) Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja-desa is the same as Mahodaya or 
Kanauj. Gurjaradesa itself is placed within KSnyakubja-de4a. 

(3) Bhuyadeva or Bhuyada, who succeeded Ama, was a king of 
Kalyanakataka or Kanauj, is universally accepted. 

(4) Mihira Bhoja, the emperor of Gurjaradesa ruling at Kanauj, 
was the son of Rfimabhadra or Danduka and the gnindson of Nagabhata II 
or Ama. Sauriastra, which he invaded, Sarasvata ma^d^^ and Wadhwan 
were within his empire ; and he had married a daughter of Saui&stra. 

(5) The tradition in the Kumarapala-carita, which appears to be 
based on some reliable source, puts Sahajarama as the master of three lakhs 
of horses, a description which tallies with the description of Mihira Bhoja 
as possessing a very large cavalry. Sahajarama,—for this tradition has no 
Bhfiyada—is the son of Rama, who may be equated with the emperor Rfima- 
bhadra. The Gwalior prasasti also like the Kumdrapdla-carita compares 
Rlmabhadra with Rama, and calls 'Mihira Bhoja the only person whom 
Brahmfi could think as the equal of Rama, or Sahajarama. 

(6) Mihira Bhoja’s title was Adivaraha or Bhubhpt, the corrupt form 
of whidi may be Bhuyada or Bhubhata. If the original word were Bhuya- 
raja or deva, as Merutunga has it, it would be the Apabhram&i of Bhojaiaja. 

It may, therefore, be taken as established that Ama, Rfima and Bhuyada 
are the emperors Nagabhata II, Ramiabhadra and Mihira Bhoja respectively. 

If that is so, Dadakka or Candifiditya vrould be Mahendrap^a and 
Vyalakanci, Munjfila, Bhaumfiditya or Klancikavyala would be Malfipiila. 
Mahipdla and BhaumSditya are synonyms. The victory of MaMpSla over 
the forces of the South in 915-16 A.C. referred to in the following phapter 
would point to the title Kfiindkavyfila as referring to him. Smith’s surmise 
that Raji was the same as emperor Mahipfila and MulatSja was his viceroy^^ 
would be nearer the mark, if Raji is taken to be a feudatory of MaMpSla. 
MufijSladeva, therefore,4nay be taken as a misreading of MahIpBladeva. 
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The pedigree of MuliaiSja, may, in the light of the discussion, be thus 
reconstructed. 


Nagabhata II, or Ama 
RSmabhadra or Danduka 
Mihira Bhoja, Adivaraha, Bhubhrt (Bhuyada) 
Mahendrapiala or Candraditya, Somaditya Dadakka 
Bhoja 

Mahipala, Kandkavyala or Munjaladeva 

1 

MahUrajadhiiSja Raji 
Mularaja 


The names of RSji, Bija or Bhoja and Dandakka as those of brothers 
may be a faint memory of the name of Riaji, Bhoja and Dadakka. 

That Raji was not the descendant of Mahipala in the male line is equally 
clear. Mahip^a or Kandkavyala was an emperor, a bhup&la, son of ‘ the 
hero of the world the grandson of the ' lord of the earth ’, Raji is only a 
ifija or a mahaiajg. The former was a Pratihara, the latter a CSlukya ; one 
an Iksvaku of the Solar Line, the other of the Lunar Line. Again, Mula- 
rSja’s panegyrists would not be slow to claim an illustrious ancestry if they 
could have done so. 

Raji, therefore, was perhaps the daughter’s son or a son-in-law of MaW- 
pSla. RSji’s lineage is difficult to trace. The only dues are his being a 
Calxikya, the persistent tradition that he came from Somanatha and the fact 
that his son of all other feudatories alone assumed the proud title of GQr- 
jare§vara after the break-up of the Gurjara empire in c. 940 a.c. 

CSlukya Bahukadhavala ruled Saurastra in the beginning of the 
ninth century. He beat back the Ra§trafcuta forces successfully. As a 
feudatory he fought in the wars of NSgabhata II against the king of Bengal. 
Therefore, of the Oalukyas, whom, according to tradition, NSgabhata II ap¬ 
pointed to govern Saurastra and Kacchav Bahukadhavala was the head. 

His descendant Balavarraan ruled Sauifistra in Mihira Bhoja’s time. 
The emperor married Bahukadhiaivala’s daughter or more probably a grand¬ 
daughter. MaMpBla’s or Mahendrapala’s daughter might have been mar¬ 
ried to one or the other CSlukya descendant of Bahukadhavala. Raji’s 
marriage with a daughter of a Gurjareivar may be a fact; making her 
a daughter of an imaginary, CSvda Idng of Giirjarade&i, a later distortion. 
If 90 , the-persistent tradition that RSji came from Devapattana can be ex¬ 
plained by his being descended in the male line from BShukadhavala. 

The next question is how Rfiji's son, of all other feudatcwies of imperial 
GurjaradeSa, adopted the title of GiirjareSvara and was acoq)ted as such. 
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Mulaifija was not the feudatory of the Sarasvati valley ; nor of Sauragtra, 
for that would not give him the title of Gurjare^vara. 

The only possible explanation is that Raji wlas the viceroy of the 
emperor MahipBla ruling over the province of Gurjaratifi, that is, the Jodh¬ 
pur region, and that being deprived of his viceroyalty of Gurjaratra, his son 
drifted south to capture Anahilavada and establish himself there. 

That the Audicya Biahmanas from the North settled in North Gujarat 
at the invitation of Mulaifija also points to his being connected with the 
north. The tradition that 18000 families migrated from Bhillamala and 
that the Gurjaras came to Khandesh in carts and the fact that the Brah- 
manas, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas of Srimala formed an important section 
of the population of Anahilavada and Sarasvata mandala under Mularaja 
and his successors are sufficient evidence that Mularaja and his father were 
connected with Bhillamala, the old capital of GurjaradeSa*^. A further fact 
that Mularaja and his descendants were followers of the FB4upata cult of 
Saivism and a grant was given by him to the head of a PS^upata monastery 
who had migrated from Kanyakubja indicates R§ji’s cormection with the 
imperial capital. 

Mularaja, therefore, may be taken to be a descendant of Mihira Bhoja, 
the son of emperor Mahipala’s daughter, and a viceroy of Gurjaratra before 
940 A.c. In the upheaval which followed the raid of Krsna III in 940 A.C., 
he lost his viceroyalty and was, perhaps, one of those, who threw in his lot 
with Siyaka II, the Param5ra viceroy of the Rastrakuta conqueror, for, after 
942 A.C. he had nothing more to do with his old suzerain of K&nyakubja. 

Ill 

The next Ksatriya clan whose fortunes have to be investigated for the 
contemporary history of Mihira Bhoja’s reign is the Param&ra. The Para- 
mSras, who founded the Second Empire of Gurjarade§a, came into promi¬ 
nence after the catastrophic raid of the North by Krsna III, the emperor of 
Karnataka. The beginnings of the family, however, have to be traced back¬ 
wards for a century. 

Munja Vakpati II. the second of the PararnSra emperors, who 
included most parts of Gurjaradeia within his empire, came to ffie throne of 
DbatSi in 972 A.C. His father Siyaka II was on the throne in 949 A.C., a 
feudatory of the Ria§trakuta emperors of Karnataka. At this time Ujjayini 
was in the hands of Mahipala, the grandson of Mihira Bhoja. So Siyaka II 
could not have been the ruler of East Malwa. In the Harsola grant of 
949 A.c.,** Siyaka II does not call himself either ruling at DhaiS or in 
Malwa. At the same time it is dear from the grant that he was the viceroy 
of the Ra§trakiita emperor Kp^iia III for a considerable part of modem 
Gujarat. At the time of the grant he was encamped on the banks of the 
Mahi river. The grant diows that the ruler of the Khe^aka maipdal3'> 
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which then was a part of the Riastrakuta empire, was his subordinate. He 
was styled both a mahhrhjadhirhja pati and mahamSndalika cudamani, 
indicating that his position was higher than that of an ordinary feudatory. 
The village that he gave in grant was situate in Modasa in the modern 
taluka of Prantij, in the Ahmedabad district. His sway, therefore, 
extended over Khefaka mandala as well as the modem district of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. Siyaka II bore the same emblem of gam^ as his masters and had 
just returned from a successful expedition against Yogaraja, either the 
Chlukya feudatory of Kanauj in Saurastra'^‘ or the Yogaraja who has been 
fitted into the C&vda line as Vanairaja’s son. No epigraphic record of any 
satrap of Lfita appointed by the RSstrakuta anperor is found between 888 
and 948 A.C. Siyaka II, therefore, may be taken to be a feudatory chief 
ruling over Lfita, Khetaka mandala. West Malwa and the Ahmedabad 
district in 948 A.c. He was perhaps the viceroy of Lata installed after 
c. 940 A.c. by Krsna III. 

Siyaka II himself or his father Vairisirhha II or Vajratasviand may, 
therefore, be taken to have been in alliance with Krsna III when he invaded 
the North in 940 A.C, Between 940 A.c. and 946 A.C, Mahipala was the 
overlord of UjjayinI and Sarasvata mandala^^ Vairisiihha II, therefore, 
must have been the ruler of West Malwa and Khetaka mandala. 

Vakpati I, the father of Vairisiihha II, who could be placed between 
880 A.C. and 920 A.C., had three qualifications. He became the beloved of 
the maidens of Avanti; he took part in invading the Gangetic valley** ; and 
he was of the family of Ra§trakutas. The Harsola inscription of Siyaka II 
states : 

“ Parama-bhattaraka Mahaiajadhiraja Parame^vara Ak&lavarsadeva 
Prthvivallabha (Indra III) meditated upon the feet of Parama-bhattSraka 
Mahatfijadhiraja Paramesvara Amoghavarsadeva. In the renowned family 
of that sovereign was bom the king VappaiyarSja (Vakpatiraja I), who was 
efficient in eradicating crime and who burnt his enemy by the flame of his 
power. His son and successor was the fambus Vairisiihha who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Siyaka, a brave warrior, invincible to his enemies in battle 

This shows that Vakpati I was descended frcrni Amoghavarsa. The 
two other qualifications of his may have been acquired during the raid of the 
North by Indra III in 915-16 a.c. His occupation of Avanti is likely to 
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liave been during the time when Indra camped at Avanti, for, in 917 A.c. 
MaMpgla, the grandson of Mihira Bhoja, had already reacquired this lost 
dcmiinion. 

The Harsola grant used the words ‘ tasmin kule ’ for Vfikpati I and his 
successors. The earlio" ancestors are not mentioned, because, perhaps, they 
were hostile to the suzerain or were too insignificant. If Slyaka II was even 
twenty-five in 949 A.c., the birth of Vfikpati I cannot be placed later—in fact 
it may be very much earlier—^than 890 A.c. His father Syaka I, therefore, 
must have married a daughter of the imperial RSstrakutas*® in the time of 
Amoghavarsa who died in c. 880 a.c. It is difficult to say how this relation 
came about between the imperial family and a feudatory of Gujarat. 

Vfikpiati I could not possibly have been a descendant of Amoghavar§a 
in the male line. If it had been so, it is difficult to understand why Syaka II 
should not have advanced a stronger claim than what ‘ tasmin kule ’ implies 
and why the ancestors of Vakpati, all of whom would belong to the imperial 
family, should not be mentioned. 

Slyaka I, therefore, must have been an ally of the Ra§trakfitas 
in 910 A.C., when the Rastrafcuta emperors of Karnataka regained parts of 
South Gujarat from the Gurjaras, From 888 A.c. to 910 A.c. there is no 
record of any feudatory of the Rfi§trakutas to the north of the Narmada. 
Slyaka I, therefore, prior to this alliance must have been a feudatory of 
emperor Mahendrapala. His father, Vairisirhha I, must also have been a 
feudatory of Mihira Bhoja. They are more likely to have won their spurs 
in the war of Lata with Amoghavarsa referred to later in detail. 

Slyaka I belonged to a Brahma-Ksatra family of Gurjarade^ intimately 
associated with the PratihSras, the Cahamfinas, and the Qalukyas. In 
order to find out the relations which the Paramara family had with the 
Pratihara emperors it is necessary to collect information relating to Slyaka I, 
his father Vairisiihha I and his grandfather Krsnataja or Upendra, all of 
whom must be pilaced in the ninth century. 

Krstiaraja first ‘ gained ^e high honour of kinghood and performed 
many Vedic sacrifices and adorned the earth with sacrificial posts of gold ’ '**. 
He claimed his descent from one DhumatSja, a name which, perhaps, gave 
rise to the myth that his family had sprung from fire. But Halayudha, a 
contemporary, called his great descendant Mufija a Brahma-K^tra. Kp^- 
ifija acquired a principality which comprised of Vagada, modem Dungarpur 
and Banswara. He gave these districts to his younger son Darnbarasiiiiha 
frcan whom the ParamBras of Banswara were descended*®. 

Kr^narfija, whose other name was Upendra, was the subject of a poem 

Ibid., 23&-40. 
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by a poetess named Sita. ‘ His fame was ever moving on and was the 
cause of SltS’s song ’®‘. 

Upendra’s elder son, Vairisirhha I, must have received a considerable 
portion of his father’s principality. Possibly, it consisted of what may be 
termed West Malwa, a territory which included modem Ratlam, Dhara, 
Dohad, Godhra, parts of Baroda Prant and the Kaira District. Vairi- 
siihha I is described as having ‘ composed a song of praise in his own hrniour 
by erecting pillars of victory on the w^hole earth bounded hy the four 
oceans’®”. 

His son Siyaka I who, therefore, can be roughly placed between 
860-915 A.c. was ‘ the foranost among conquerors whose foot-stools flashed 
with the radiant colours emanating from the jewels of the diadem of kings ’. 
He is also stated ‘ to have submerged a crowd of enemies by the waves of his 
steel ’“®. 

Upendra or I^^araja’s descendants are shown in the following family 
tree : 

Kr^oaraja 


Vairisi'mha I Dajpbarasimha 

1 

Siyaka I 

Vakpati I or Vappaiyaraja 
Vairisithha II or Vajratasvami 
Siyaka II (c.^ 949-974 A.c.) 


Munja Vakpati II Sindhuraja (995-1010 A.c.) 

(975-995 A.C.) I 

Bhoja, the Magnificent 
(1010-1055 A.C.) 

That the first three must have been thd feudatories of the Imperial 
I^atiharas follows from several circumstances. The early Paramaras claim 
to belong to Abu region in Gurjarade4a. The adoption of the name of Para- 
mlara; the tracing of the descent from Agnikula instead of from Yadu as 
did the imperial RS§trakutas; the contemporary testimony that Munja 
' vakpati II was descended from a family tracing its descent frmn a Brah- 
mana ; the traditional associations with the Pratiharas and the CShamanas ; 
and the epigraphic evidence as also the testimony of Padmagupta in the 
Nava-sdhasanka-carita, all point to the Paramaras as belonging to Gurjara- 
de§a and being connected with the Rastrakutas only by marriage. 

« N€, XI, 77 : I ilCTSaoRT BWf: II 
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Nagabhata I (c. 727-757 A.C.) and Vatsaiaja (783-84 a.c.) , the rulers 
of Gurjarade§a, had ttieir capital at Ujjayini. In the Radhanpur plates 
(808 A.C.) Nagabhata is referred to as the lord of Malwa. But GJovinda III 
took Malwa and jdaced a feudatory in charge of it“i*. This is supported by 
the reference that Karkaraja, the Rii§trakuta, was made a doorbold to protect 
the king of Malwa against the Gurjara i.e. Ndgabhata IP®. But NSgabhata 
recaptured Malwa in c. 815 A.c. From this time upto 915 A.c., when Indra 
Ill’s 2 irmy bivouacked in Ujjayani, no ruler of Malwa is recorded to have 
opposed the imperial Gurjaras or submitted to the imperial Rastrakutas. 
The thirty years war of Lata beginning with 836 A.c., whidi was waged by 
its RSstrakuta kings against their suzerain Amoghavarsa with the assistance 
of Mihira Bhoja, rules out the possibility of a Malva loyal to any one 
but Gurjarade^a.®® The Paramara line of Upendra, therefore, between 
815 A.c. and 900 A.c. could not have been ruling over it and at the same time 
remained the vassals of Karmtaka. 

• 

Merutuhga places the poetess Sta in the court of Bhoja, the Para- 
mlara®^ But it is a clear mistake; it must be Bhoja the PratihBra. 
Bhuyada, or Mihira Bhoja, is also stated by the same author to have given 
Malwa to the Paramaras for the service of MahakSlesvara. After 815 A.C., 
it would be impossible for Krsnamja to carve out a kingdom in the' terri¬ 
tories of which Vagada formed part without owing allegiance to the same 
emperor ; nor would it have been possible between 835 A.c, and 915 A.c. for 
Vairisirhha I to erect pillars of victory on the whole earth without being in 
the imperial army. Siyaka I, therefore, became the foremost of conquerors 
also in the declining years of the emperor, and he changed sides to become 
related to Amoghavarsa evidently between c. 860 A.c. and 890 A.C. Looking 
to the domains he held and the fortunes of his master it is more than prob¬ 
able that he had something to do on the side of Bhoja in the Thirty Years’ 
War (836-866 A.c.) of LSta. At some stage, in c. 860 A.C. the fortunes of 
war turned, and the Pzunmara hero married a daughter of the imperial 
Rastrakuta family. The fact of importance is that the ParamBras were the 
rulers of parts of modem Gujarat south of Anartapura and north of the 
Narmada and also V&gada from before 850 A.C. 

IV 

The Guhilaputras or, as corrupted, Guhilots of Mewar have a still 
longer history. Guhila, the founder of the family, came from Anarta and 
founded a small principality in the upper Sabarmati valley. He was a 
Btahmana of Anandapura or Vadnagar, by birth,®* though later records 
make his descendant Bhartrpatta, a “ Brahma-K§atranvita ” like Parai§u- 

« Ohap. IV, n. 72. Ibid., n. 77. 
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rama®*. Bappa or KBlabhoja (739-753 a.c.) vmssted the kingship of Chitor 
from the Mauryas. Possibly the Arab invasion of Chitor in c. 729 a.c. 
roused the valour of Bappa, who having driven out the foreigners displaced 
the effete Mauryas and founded a dynasty. One of his descendants, Sahkara- 
gana, was a feudatory of Nagabhata II; his son Har^igja was a vassal of 
Mihira Bhoja. As such he took part in the northern campaign of the 
emperor and presented horses to him. Harsaraja’s son, Guhila II of Catsu 
also led an army to Bengal to levy a tribute from Devapala of Bengal at the 
behests of Mihira Bhoja””. • His descendants remained loyal to Kanauj at 
least till 942 a.C.®^ The Guhilots of Nagahrada were also feudatories. 

The ancestors of Kacchapaghiatas who later came to rule at Gwalior, 
Dubkund and Marwar also began their career about this time ; but none 
of them was of note till the end of the tenth century A.c.”- 

Gurjaradesa, the homeland of the Emperor, was, therefore, a compact 
territory governed by loyal rulers who formed the imperial hierarchy. These 
imperial heirarchs were bound together by the fact of having all come out of 
the region of Abu or Bhillamala, their original home, and by their common 
achievement in having founded the greatness of Gurjarade§a under the leader¬ 
ship of the Pratiharas. They were allied by marriage, and they provided 
the steel-frame which supported the power and greatness of Mihira Bhoja. 

Jaya^akti of the Candriatreya (Candella) dynasty, who is stated to have 
given the name of Jejiabhukti, modem Bundelkhand,®” was a petty feuda¬ 
tory of Mihira Bhoja and so was his brother and successor Vijaya§akti. 
The latter served in an invasion of the South which must have b^n led by 
Mihira Bhoja or his son Mahendrapala. And even when his successors 
grew powerful, till 954 A.c. they declared thernsjelves to be the vassals of the 
Gurjara emperors”'*. Jejiabhukti was a province of the empire. 

The Kalacuris, the descendants of Sahkaragana of Ujjayini (595 A.C.), 
who claimed to be Haihayas, had been dispossessed of their authority 
in East Malwa since the days of Nagabhata I“”. In some of the northern 
districts of Central Provinces the Kalacuris of piahala (Tripuri) held a pre¬ 
carious sway over some tract under the emperor. A branch of it ruled at 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) and its representative Gutiimbhodhideva (c. 875 A.c.) 
took part in Mihira Bhoja’s wars against Devapala and gained some terri¬ 
tory from the «nperor by way of gift®”. The Gorakhpur district continued 
to be within the anpire. The real founder of the house of Kalacuris of 
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pshala was K<ddcala. Between 895-925 A.C., he raised himself to 
great power and ultimately, after the death of Mihira Bhoja’s son Mahendra- 
pSla, to the position of a king-maker in the struggle between the Gurjaras 
and the RE$trakutas^^ ‘ Having conquered the whole earth, he set up two 
columns of his fame in the quarter of the pitcher-bom Agastyai (i.e. the 
South) that well-known Kmnaraja, and in the quarter of the Kubera (i.e. 
the North) Bhojadeva, repository of good fortune’®*. He began his life 
under Mihira Bhoja. 


The geographical limits of Gurjarade§a may now be determined. 
Vardhamanapuri, modern Wadhwan, was on the borderland in Gurjarade§a 
upto the end of the eighth century. Sarasvata majndala, the valley of the 
Sarasvati, and the Satyapura mandala to its north were certainly parts of 
it; so was the Abu region round Bhillamala. Modern Jodhpur state was 
Gurjaratia. This was the old Gurjaradesa of Yuan Chwang. To the south 
of the Sarasvati, Anarta and Khetaka mapdala had lost their distinct geo¬ 
graphical entity ; since 815 A.c. Medappta, Pratabgarh, Dungarpur Bans- 
wara, Dholpur, iSakambhari and Malwa, ruled by the allied Gurjara 
clans of Pratiharas, Paramaras including Capa, Ciahamanas, Cialukyas and 
Guhilots, were parts of Gurjaradesa imited in the social and linguistic unity 
of the people and in the kinship and loyalty of the ruling hierarchy which 
supported the imperial Gurjaras. Two other provinces, Jejiabhukti, modem 
Bundelkhand, Kanyakubja-bhukti, which included Kalanjara-visaya, and 
VarSnasI-visaya, were imperial provinces directly governed by the emperor. 

RSja^hara, the author of the Kdvyamlmamsa, who was the teacher 
of the son and the grandson of Mihira Bhoja, divided Arylavarta into live 
divisions viz. The Eastern Region, the Southern Region, The Western 
Region, The Northern Region and Antaravedi, the Central Region. 

Madhyade§a exactly comprised of the Gurjaradesa, and the imperial 
provinces. Benares was its eastern outpost; to the east of it was Anga, 
Kalihga, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, Mudgara, Videha, NepBla, 
Puindra, Pragjyoti^, TSmaliptaka, Malada, Videha, Mallavartaka, Suhma 
and Brahmottara®*, 

DHNI, II, 753-755. 
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Utkala— Orissa; Mudgara—-Perhaps the same as Mudgagiri or Monghyr; 
Viddia—Modem Tirhut; Pupdra-—PuJOMjradela, Puipdra and PautKjravardhana, same 
as Gauda. This name appears in the Ait ,; Tamaliptaka—^Tamralipti-=Tamulak ji^hidi 
was formerly on the moutii of the Ganges and is now situated on the western bank of the 
Rupanaiayaioa, formed by the united stream of the Silai (Silavati) and the Dalkisor 
(DvarikeSvarJ)' in the district of Midnapur in Bengal; Malada—portion of the district 
of Shahbad; Suhma—It has been identified by Nilakaiptha, the commentator of the Mbh, 
with Radba; Brabmottara remains unidentified but may be the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
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Southern boundary was the Narmada, or rather Miahismati. On the 
Narmada to its south were Mahaiastra, Mahisaka, Asmaka, Vidarbha, 
Kimtala, Krathakaisika, Surparaka, Kand, Kerala, Kavera, Murala, Vana- 
vasaka, Simhala, Coda, Dandaka, PSndya, Pallava, GBhga, Na§ikya, Koh- 
kana, Kollagiri, Vallara^'', 

To the west of Madhyadesa were Devasabha, Suristra, Da^raka, 
Travana, Bhrgukaccha, Kacchiya, Anarta, Arbuda, Brahmanavaha, 
Yavana^^! 

Beyond Trikutaka, was Uttaiiapatha and comprised of the countries ol 
Saka, Kekaya, Vokkana, Huna, Vanajuya, Kambhoja. VShlika, Valhava, 
Limpaka, Kuluta, Kira, Tahgana Tusara, Turuska, Barbara, Harahuva 
Huhuka, Suhuda, Hamsamarga, Ramatha, Karakantha and others’’^ 

From Abu to Benares, from Pehova to the Narmada extended the 
Madhyadesa or Antarvedi which included Gurjaradesa, induding the Ujja- 
yinl region, and the provinces Kanyakubja, Jeja and VBranasI. 


Mahisaka—The country on the Narmada of which Mahi^mati was the capital or 
Mysore; Asmaka - Between the Godavari and Mahi^matl on the Narmada, and its 
capital was Prati§thana on the north bank of the Godavari. Kautilya’s Artha^astra identi¬ 
fies it with Maharashtra ; Kuntala—At the time of the Calukyas, it was bounded on the 
north by the Narmada, on the south by the Tungabhadra, on the west by the Arabian 
Sea and on the east by the Godavari and the Eastern Ghats. In later times, the Southern 
Maratha country was called Kuntala. The later inscriptions call it the Karpatakadeisa. 
It was also called the Karnata ; Krathakai§ika —Vidarbha ; Surparaka—Sopara in the 
district of Thana, 37 miles north of Bombay and about 4 miles n. w. of Bassien, where 
one of the edicts of Asoka was published ; Kavera—The valley of the Kiaveri ; Murala 
—The country of the Keralas. The Keralas lived to the south of the Kuntalas. Simhala 
—Ceylon. The Coda—^In Asoka’s Inscription at Girnar Cola is mentioned as Coda. 
This Coda (Cola) i$ the Coromandel Coast bounded on the north by the rivet Pennar, 
on the south PiriakinI river, on the west by Coorg including the country' of Tarijore i.c. 
from Nellore to Fhidukottai. Cola was called Dravida {Padma Purd^a Chap. 6) and is 
said to have derived its name from Cola, a king of Kanlchipura ; Dandaka—Same as 
Daodakaranya, which is same as Mahara^tra including Nagpur ; Pandya—^Modern dis¬ 
tricts of Tinnevelly and Madura ; Pallava—This country was bordered by the Coromandel 
Coast; Ganga—Name of the country of Ratjha. As a country it is mentioned in the 
Karhad Plate Inscription of Kr^iia III, and also in the Harihara and Belur Inscriptions. 
In the first-named inscription, it is placed between Kalinga and Magadha ; Na^ikya— 
Nasik ; Kollagiri—Coorg ; Vallara—Unidentified. 

Devasabha—Unidentified ; Daseraka—West Malwa cf. old name Daskroi Travapa 
—Stravaupi!, west of Marwar ; Kacchiya—Cutch; Arbuda—Abu ; Br^maiijavaha ^Brah- 
manabad in Sindh ; Yavana and Saka are regions beyond Sindh, perhaps Persia. 

72 Kekaya_A country between the Bias and the Sutlej ; Huaia-de§a—Country round 

Sakala or Sialkot in the Punjab,, as Mihirakula, a Hiuja, made it his capital; Vahlika— 
Or Bahlika=Balkh; Kuluta—The Sub-district of Kullu in the Kangra district in the 
upper valley of the Bias river, Punjab, to the N.E. of the Kangra ; Kira Kashmir, 
Tangatjia—Hataka or Ladak; Tusara— Tukhara=Bactria of the Greeks and Tafcharistana 
of the Arab geographers; Turu§ka—East Turkestana ; Barbara ^Thc country of the 
Barbarakas; Ramatha—Neighbouring country to Kuluta. 
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VI 

Mihira Bhoja came to the throne in 836 A.c. He first steadied the 
loyalty of Kalanjara raa^4^a. Next he re-acquired some parts of Gurjara- 
de^ whidi had been lost in his father’s time. 

Mihira Bhoja was alive to the dangers of a trieingular contest between 
Gfirjarade^a, Kair^iataka and Gauda. He therefore strengthened his hold 
over Sauratstra and entered into an alliance with Dhruva II, the RSstrakuta 
of Lata. With his aid, Dhruva entered upon a determined war to throw off 
the yoke of Amoghavar^. This long and bitter war was a marvellous 
diplomatic triumph for the young emperor. It left him free to liquidate the 
troubles in the east and the west for thirty years. 

Then he turned to Bengal, where Devapala, the son of Dharmapala, 
had acquired great power since the death of Nagabhata II. In the first 
half of the eighth century the raids of the rulers of Kashmir and Tibet had 
reduced Bihar and Bengal to a state of chaos. Lama Taranatha expressed 
the conditions succinctly. ‘ No longer any member of the royal family (of 
the Candras) was a king. In Orissa, in Bengal, and other provinces to the 
east each Ksatriya, BiShmana and Vaisya constituted himself king of his 
surroundings. There was no king ruling over the whole country But 
some time before 765 A.c. Gopfila fovmded a central authority and con¬ 
solidated Bengal and Bihar and his son DharmapSla (c. 769-815 A.c.) 
straightway launched into a struggle for imperial supremacy going on bet¬ 
ween Gurjarade§a and Karnfitaka. By 807-808 A.c., however, he lost his 
dominant position and formed an alliance with the Rstrakutas, but could 
not retrieve his lost power. His son was Devapala. 

Devapala (815-854 A.C.) on succeeding the great Dharmapala of Bengal 
immediately came into conflict with Nagabhata II, and was vanquished’'*. 
But the weak Rfimabhadra could not resist him, and he became for the 
moment the strongest power in the North. 

The three! families bidding for imperial supremacy were represented by 
the following rulers :— 

Palas, Gurjaras, Rd^lrakiitas, 

I I I 

Devapala Mihira Bhoja Anioghavar^a 

(c. 815-854 A.C.) (c. 836-890 A.c.) (c. 814-872 A.c.) 

1 ! I 

Vigrahapala Mahendrapala Krwa II 

(c. 854-857 A.c.) (c. 890-910 A.c.) (c. 877-915 A.c.) 

Narayaoapala Mahipala 

(c. 867-911 A.C.) (c. 910-940 A.c.) 

The struggle between Mihira Bhoja and the Pala kings is evidenced 
by many records. In the earlier stages of the war he did not fare wdl. 
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Devap3la is credited with having ‘ brought low the arrogance of the iMd of 
Gurjara^ But Mihira Bhoja who was “ anxious to conquer the three 
worlds soon obtained a decisive victory and Devapala had to retire to his 
homeland”. 

Upto 864 A.C., N^yanap^a held on to some parts of Magadha. He 
seems to have allied himself with Amoghavarsa, the onperor of Kar^t^S'"- 
But between 864 A.c. and 876 A.c. Mihira Bhoja crossed the Gandaka and 
the Sona and the whole of Bihar, Tirhuta and North Bengal were annexed 
to the empire. The Rgja^ahi district in North Bengal and SiSvasti 
Bhukti’®, modem Gonda and Bahraich districts of U. P., formed parts of his 
kingdom. The epigraphic record of Narayanapala is significantly silent as 
to any achievement. 

By 876 A.C., he had conquered far and wide. By that time he had 
burnt ‘ the powerful people of Bengal in the fire of his rage Devapala 
was defeated and his son Vigrahaplala became an ascetic. In 897 A.c. I^m- 
gayla was within the Gurjara empire®'. The Hazaribag district was also in¬ 
cluded and so were the parts of Bihar®". 

The consolidation of the eastern possessions must have taken a long 
time. The campaign against the Punjab may be placed next after the first 
defeat of Devapala. Having acquired parts of the modem Punjab, he set up 
viceroys, one at Pehova, in the Kamal District of the Punjab®" and Alakhana 
as the viceroy in the doab. He also made a defensive alliance with the 
powerful Lalliya of the Sahi dynasty of Kabul, who was thankful to have 
an ally against the encroaching forces of the Arabs®'. 

The Orissa records are very confused but it is possible that its petty 
kings in their forest svuTotmdings maintained the same friendly relations 
during Mihira Bhoja’s time as they had during the time of Nfigabhata 11®=. 

Pragjyotisa, Assam, in c. 829 A.c. was ruled by MaharajSdhirSja 
Parame4vara-ParamaraBhe^vara Harjaradeva®*. His son Vanam^a, who 
reigned till c. 890 A.c., lost his independence and was content to be called 
only a MaharSjidhiifijal®'. Who his suzerain was, it is difficult to sayj 
but Bengal was too weak to conquer him. His grandson BalavarmA 
(c. 924 A.c.) again regained his independence and styled himself Parame- 
§vara**. 

Between 816-838 A.C. the Tibetan emperor Khri Ide srong btsan ruled 
from Mongolia in the North to the Ganges. Nepal was included in his 
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kingdom*”. A dvil war followed his death in 838 A.c. and Nepal became 
free. At the same time Sravasti man^ala in the Nepalese terrain was con¬ 
quered by Mihira Bhoja. In 879 A.c. RSghavadeva of Nepal OMnpletely 
drove out the Tibetans from Nepal®*; and it is not unlikdy that he was 
supported by Madhyadefei. 

On the north-western frontier, the SShis, the Brahmana kings of Kabul, 
called Ratbils by the Muslim chroniclers, hdd sway, resisting the encroaching 
Arab step by step. Between 808-818 .\.c., however, they had to sutaiit to 
Caliph al-Ma’mun, son of Caliph ar-RasMd®'. But the Sahi king, perhaps 
Lalliya, (c. 850-870 A.c.) soon became independent.*® He had to offer 
resistance continuously and was assisted in his task by Alakhana, the viceroy 
of Mihira Bhoja, ruling over the northernmost section of GurjaradeSa.*® 
This section comprised the doab between the Jhelum emd the Chenab rivers, 
south of Dharavisar and perhaps the plains of the Punjab further east. 
Alakhana is styled Gurjarabhuja and Gurjaradhipa. But in 870 A.c. Kabul 
was captured by the Arabs ; Lalliya or his successor Samanta (870-962 A.c.) 
transferred his capital to Udbhandapura (Und) ?*'' But upto 933 A.c. the 
Sahi kings, no doubt with the aid of the powerful emperor of Gurjaradefei, 
successfully resisted all attempts of foreigners to enter India. 

In Kashmir, the power founded by Lalitaditya Muktapida (c. 700- 
750 A.c.) had declined under his inglorious successors till in c. 850 A.c. 
Avantivarman of the Utpala dynasty became its ruler to preserve a policy 
of modest internal consolidation®*. On his death in 883 A.c., his son §ah- 
karavarman was elevated to the throne after a civil strife with the aid of 
Pratihara Ratnavardhana®*. The intervention of a powerful Pratihara in the 
affairs of Kashmir indicates the influence of GurjaradeSa. During the 
emperor’s life-time, however, Sahkaravarman continued to be friendly. It 
was only after his deatii that he tried to invade the Punjab, ‘ wholly bent on 
the conquest of Gurjara ’, as Kalhana, the court historian, states®'. But 
he could only get Takka-de4a, the region between the Chenab and the Ravi, 
from Alakhana, the Gurjara viceroy, who successfully resisted the invasion. 
Alakhana gave up Takka-de&ii to preserve the country ‘ like a naan who 
gives up a finger to save the body ’®® says Kalhana. 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been rightly described as ‘ a mere epi¬ 
sode in the history of India which affected only a fringe of that vast 
country ’**. The Arab Governors of Sind, according to Al-Biruni and the 
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Prabandhas raided ValabM in c. 770 a.c. and destroyed it.'®“ Between 813 
to 833 A.C. they temporarily occupied Sindan in Cutch.^^i But the grow¬ 
ing power of VatsarSja and Njagabha^a I had made them wiser and recognis¬ 
ing the kings of Gurjara as their enemy, they attempted nol more raids. 
Their fanatic zeal was at an end. They began to respect even Hindu temples. 
Soon the Hindu powers regained control of the province, and in the time of 
VatsatSja the Arab power was forced to rest content with a principality in 
lower Sind governed from al-Mansurah, near modem Hyderabad. The 
Hindus forcibly converted to Islam went back to their ancestral fold. A city 
named al-Mahfuzah (the guarded) had to be specially built as a place of 
refuge for Muslims. Baladhuri says, ‘ in the time of al-Hakam ibn Awanah, 

the people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabitants_’ 

He further says ‘ a place of refuge to which the Moslems might flee was nol 
to be foimd, so he built on the further side of the lake, where it borders on 
al-Hind, a city which he named al-Mahfuzah (the guarded), establishing 
it as a place of refuge for them, where they would be secure and making it 
a capital 

Within a year of the accession of Mihira Bhoja, Imran ibn-Musa, 
became the governor of Sind and began a shortlived policy of spreading the 
Arab power. But the Arabs were driven out of Cutch between 833- 
842 A.c.*"* The Caliphs lost the control of Sind a few years later.'"' Multan 
and Mansurah only remained the capitals of two petty Mamie principali¬ 
ties.*"® This was due to the power of Mihira Bhoja, for the Arab travellers 
unanimously record that the king of Jurz or Gurjara named Ba’urah was 
the greatest foe of Islam. Ba’urah is identified with Pratihara, but, more 
likely was the corrupt form of Adi-Variha or Baraha by which Bhoja was 
known. Ba’urah, the king of Jurz, was also the king of Sind, which was re¬ 
converted to Arya Dharma. The empire of Mihira Bhoja extended beyond 
the Indus in Sind, for MasudI testifies to the Indus running right through 
one of the cities which was within its boundaries.*"® 

VII 

The emperor Amoghavarsa I (814-880 a.c.) was unhappy at Manya- 
kheta from the time Mihira Bhoja came to the throne. Bhoja, who was 
consolidating a vast empire in the north, he knew, would ultimately turn 
against him. It was about this time that Manyakheta pursued a policy of 
. friendly political relations with the Arab powers. Arab settlements in the 
south were placed in charge of their own governors and Arab travellers were 
treated with great consideration. Sulaiman, a merchant, who made several 
voyages to India and China, in his work written about 857 A.C., observed that 
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the four great kings of the earth were those of Babylon, China, Greece and 
Vallabharaja of Mianyakheta. Vallabharaja, he stated, was always at war 
with the kings of Jurz or Gurjara. 

The first campaign of the war in the south was conducted by the CSha- 
mana feudatory Garudaraja of Bartat^arh, and parts of Malwa upto the 
Narmada were annexed'®’. 

The main war, however, was waged indirectly through the Ra§trakutas 
of Lata. Karka Suvarnavarsa was succeeded by his son Dhruva I or Dhara- 
var§a in the yiceroyalty of Lata in 830 A.C. He recognised the suzerainty 
of Emperor Amoghavarsa’“. In c. 836 A.C. Mihira Bhoja came to the 
throne. There is no record of war between Amoghavarsa I and Mihira 
Bhoja between 836 A.C. and 857 A.c. But in c. 836 A.c. Dhruva I declared 
war against Amoghavarsa I and died in battle, fighting the forces of Karna¬ 
taka. His son Akalavarsa Subhatuhga had to struggle hard before he could 
get bade his dominions'"®. This he could not do without the assistance of 
Mihira Bhoja. The forces of Amoghavarsa I could not be pushed out of 
Lata by a dethroned chief without powerful aid. 

Akalavar§a was succeeded by his son Dhruva H ; when, it is not pos¬ 
sible to say. But in c. 860 A.c., he was in a sorry plight. 

On one side the mighty Gurjara hosts came ; 

On the other Sri Vallabha had tamed a foe ; 

Then the kinsmen turned their back ; 

The younger brother, even he was untrue. 

But before the quake of his dazzling steel 
Every one was quiet."® 

He emerged victorious somehow and he is found on the throne in 867 A.c. 
His daim to have repulsed Mihira Bhoja single-handed is absurd,'" but it 
shows that at one stage he had to face the Gurjara emperor in Lata, between 
the Tapti and the Narmada, and gained scane triumph. In an inscription 
he describes the engagement as follows :— 

Like the Sim (Mihira) which though radiant. 

And overspreading all quarters 
Carried by rushing steeds, 

And splendrous though by far. 

Pales when heavy douds overcast the heavens, 

Mihira attended by horsemen brave. 

Ruling all quarters with his might. 

Blessed by the Goddess of wealth, 
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Seeing the might of Dlfiravarsa 
Was overcast with defeat. 

Sinking into quietude.”^ 

The Sanjan inscription of Amoghavarsa I of 871 A.C. tells of no such 
victory over the Gurjaras. The thirty years war, therefore, between the 
Ra§trakutas of Lata and their imperial master Amoghavarsa I was really a 
struggle between Mihira Bhoja and the Rastrakuta. After 867 A.C. Dhruva 
II was succeeded by his brother Dantivarman.'“ 

Amoghavarsa died in c. 880 a.c. to be succeeded by Krsna II, who 
sometime thereafter invaded the Gurjara Empire and penetrated upto 
Malwa. Kr^naraja, the son of Dantivarman, the Rastrakuta of Lata, at 
this time was a vassal of Krsna II, for he records how he defeated the enemy 
at Ujjayini, while King Vallabha was watching the army movements.^'* 
Kr§na II also seems to have performed brave deeds in this campaign.” ' 
The Cedi ruler Kokkala also was on his side.”® But the emperor of Gur- 
jaradeSa drove the invader back across the NarmadS.”’' Krsna II was 
defeated and Lata was annexed ; the Llata Rastrakutas disappear from 
history and the next grant in Gurjaratra is directly given by the Rastrakuta 
Indra III only in 910 A.c.'“‘ It wasi during this war that Siyaka I, the 
Paramara, entered into matrimonial alliance with the imperial Rastrakuta 
family, though there is nothing to show that he or his son Vakpati I threw 
off the alliance of the Pratiharas till 915 A.c. 

The emperor died in c. 888 A.C. When he died the banner of the Iksvaku 
emperor of Gurjarade^a flew from the Himalayas to a little beyond the 
Narmada and from the east Punjab to Bengal. Kabul, Kashmir and Assam 
were in friendly alliance. The restless South was wisely quiescent. The 
powerful Arabs on the northwest frontier had been kept at bay. 

North India regained its political unity which it had lost after Sri 
Harsa. 

VIII 

Some crude coins of Mihira Bhoja known as the Adivaraha type have 
been found. They are minted in silver alloy. The obverse contains the 
legend ‘ Srimacfedivaiiaha ’, with marks below indicating fire-altar. The 
reverse shows a man with a boar’s head (varahiavatara) with the solar 
wheel. SrimadSdivaraha coins are referred to in the inscriptions.”® 

Bhoja was not merely a Cakravartin in the Indian sense of the term. 
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His empire was built on great military power. He reversed the policy of 
maintaining feudatories in all places; for, considerable piarts of his empire 
were governed directly from Kanauj. He had four standing armies, which 
were regularly paid, a rare thing for an Indian conqueror. There is ample 
testimony to show that one of the gzirrisons of Bhoja was at Multan and 
kept the Arab power at bay. 

In 851 A.C. Sulaimian, an Arab traveller, visited India and in his work 
referred to the kingdom of Jurz which he found at war with a kingdom called 
Rhumi. He states :—“ The Balhara has around him several kings with 
whom he is at war, but whom he excels. Among them is the king of Jurz. 
This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince has so line 
a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he acknowledges that the 
king of Arab is the greatest of kings. Among the princes of India there is 
no great foe of the Mohammadan faith than he. His territories form a 
tongue of land. (SaurSstra ?) He has great riches, and his camels and 
horses are numerous. Exchanges are carried on in his state with silver (and 
gold) in dust, and there are said to be mines (of these metals) in the 
country. There is no country in India more safe from robbers.” “ These 
three states (viz. Tafak, Balhara and Jurz) border on a kingdom called 
Rhumi, which is at war with that of Jurz. The king of Rhumi is at war with 
Balhara, as he is with the king of Jurz. His troops are more numerous than 
those of Balhara, the king of Jurz, or the king of Tafak.”^‘“'' 

In 916 A.c. Abu Zaid completed the Silsilatu-l-Taimrlkh, which was 
begun by SulaimSn, by reading and questioning the travellers to India and 
China. While giving a picture of the social conditions of India he remarks 
that “ these observations are specially applicable to Kanauj, a large country 
of the Jurz 

A1 Mas-udi of Baghdad, visited India more than once, possibly between 
900 A.c. and 940 A.c. and died in Egypt in 956 A.c. He states “ one of the 
neighbouring kings of India, who is far from the sea, is the Ba’urah who is 
lord of the city of Kanauj. This is the title given to all the sovereigns of 
that kingdom. He has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the 
south, on the east and on the west; for he is surrounded on all sides by war¬ 
like kings.” He, further^ records that “ king of India is Balhara ; the king 
of Kanauj, who is one of the kings of Sind, is Ba’urah. This is a tide 
common to all kings of Kanauj. There is also a city called Ba’urah after its 
princes, which is now in the territories of Islam, and is one of the dependen¬ 
cies of Multan.. This Ba’urah, who is the king of Kanauj, is an 

enemy of the Balhara, the king of India.” Next it is stated that “ Ba’Qrah, 
the king of Kanauj, has four armies, each consisting of 70,00,000 or 90,00,000. 
The army of the north fights with the Mussalmans and the prince of Multan, 
and the army of the south fights with Balhara, the king of Mankir. 
” The Balhara possesses many war elephants. This country is also called 
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Kamkar. On one side it is exposed to the attacks of the Jurz, a king who 
is rich in horses and camels, and has a large anny. The military forces 
of the king of Tafan, who is on friendly terms with Moslems, are less than 
others mentioned above i.e. Balhara, and Ba’iirah, the king of Jurz. Be¬ 
yond this kingdom is that of Rahma, which is the title of their kings and 
generally at the same time their name. His dominions border on those of 
the king of Jurz, and on one side on those of the Balhara with whom he is 
frequently at war. The Rahman has more troops, elephants, horses, than 
the Balhara, the king of Jurz, and of Tafan’^^'^.” Rahma or Ruhmi is per¬ 
haps Bengal. Tafan is difficult to identify. Jurz is Gurjara and Balhara is 
VallabhaiSja, the emperor of Manyalkheta. 

IX 

Bhoja evidently understood the overwhelming political significance of 
the organisation of a stable empire. Sulaim&n’s comparison of Amogha- 
varsa with the three great emperors of the world is rhetoric. Amoghavarsa 
reigned for sixty-six years. There was no great military achievement to his 
credit. Gahgavad!, Malwa and parts of Khetaka mandala were clearly lost 
to Bhoja during his time. He was no doubt a patron of literature. He 
could scarcely control his feudatories during his long reign. When he died 
his empire was in disorder. 

Throughout life, Bhoja manifested his splendid vigour in striking 
contrast to the hectic energy of Dantidurga and his descendants. He was 
the greatest general of his age not even excluding Basil I, the contemporary 
emperor of Byzantium. For over fifty years he held two powerful enemies 
in check, out-doing the feat of Candragupta Maurya, who had only to deal 
with the Seleucides in the northwest. He made Kanauj as great, if not 
greater than FStaliputra. He maintained the great tradition of the Ksatriya 
Samffit. Kanauj, his capital, and Kaa, which was within a short distance, 
outdid their past reputation as centres of learning and culture. He lived 
upto the highest tradition of the Dharma^stras, for his inscriptions have 
the same genuine reverential ring which Yuan Chwang’s diary has for Srt' 
Harsa. 

During this century lived a bold thinker, a great jurist and an astute 
politician by name Medhatithi, the celebrated commentator of the Menu- 
smrti. He quotes Kumarila, who flourished in the seventh or the early 
eighth century A.c. and has been reverentially quoted by Vijn5ne§vara, 
the commentator on the Ydjmmlkya, who lived in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A.c. This jurist was a resident of North India. He had the problems 
of the mlecchas before him. His political acumen, his robust common-sense 
and his high independence indicate that as a jurist he was concerned with 
the problems of an £^e which was both progressive and expansive in its 
political, social and religious outlook. His ideas on sovereignty and unifica¬ 
tion of society and his emphasis on Vanja4rama-dharma and Aryfivarta as 
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dynamic elanents indicate that he was not a mere scholar but a master-mind 
who worked in dose contact with the efforts of a powerful ruler to consoli¬ 
date the country and achieve imperial expansion. Dharma as we see 
reflected in MedhStithi is ambitious and challenging. The sodety for which 
he legislated was not only progressive but conscious of its strength and ins¬ 
pired by high political motive. These would point to Medh&tithi’s dose 
association with iMihira Bhoja. 

In matters political Medhatithi is an apt pupil of Kautilya borrowing 
his phrases and ideas freely. On the question of sovereignty his views are 
in striking contrast with earlier and later writers on Dharma^dstras. Accord¬ 
ing to him mere fame has no meaning, it is submission of kings to the 
emperor that matters’An enemy is an enemy. His difficulties should 
not be the concern of the conqueror. The conqueror need not wait for him 
to get ready^’*^. A Ksatriya has no concern with contentment. Unlike the 
Brahmana, he must ceaselessly seek what he does not possess.”' 

Medhatithi is unflinchingly aggressive as regards foreign invasion. There 
should be no compromise with the invader, he says. If the realm is invaded 
and its people are being massacred, one must die while fighting. If a king 
does not fight on such an occasion, he falls into a blind darkness”®. With 
a treacherous foe he diould not be too careful of words. Mere form of his 
submission is immaterial, the enemy must effectively surrender”’. Once 
war is declared, there should be no weakening. There should be no hesita¬ 
tion as to whether a weak enemy should be attacked or not. The king 
should not try to be consistent”®. He is a foe or a friend as political exi¬ 
gencies dictate'’®®. If necessary he should dismiss or punish his own 
ministers, even if it be the prime minister himself.’®® But once he is success¬ 
ful, he should be very wise in destroying his enemies. He should proceed 
only against those who are really wicked or treacherous. He should uproot 
the weeds.”’ 

Then comes the political sage, the pupil of Kautilya. When a king 
attacks his enemy, he really attacks the government—the political machi¬ 
nery. He has no business to destroy the inhabitants of the enemy’s realm, 
if it is possible to spare then’i”. After victory he should consolidate his 
gains, which after all is not so easy. The learned and the pious mtist be 
honoured. Restraints should be removed. The poor and the ailing should 
be mercifully treated. Sports and rejoicing should be instituted. Justice 
and sound finance must be restored. Sound methods of government diould 
be introduced. Towards righteous acts there should be a complete policy 
of non-interference.”* 

Medhfitithi borrows freely from Kautilya’s opinion of warfare. Twice 
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he quotes from the Adhyaksa PracSra, which is a chapter in Kautilya’s 
Arthaidstra. Enemy is either bom, natural or acquired^®*. War may 
even be declared on false pretences.^*” The best time for a king to attack 
his enemy is when he feels confident of his own strength, when courage rises 
high, crop is plentiful and the enemy subjects are in difficult circumstances, 
covetous and capable of being alienated 

MedlSitithi gives the elements of a stable executive government. 
Ambassadors are warned against the lure of women, for that is the way by 
which secrets go out to enemy“^ The army portfolio may be with the 
commander but the king must have the portfolios of ‘ Finance ’ and ‘ Home ’ 
in his hands'^*’®. In making war and peace the final voice must rest with 
him’®*. Payment of salaries to civil servants and the army must be regular. 
Irrigations and other works must be carried on to make the people indepen¬ 
dent of rains.’*^^’ On a small holding the tax should be light; heavier taxes 
should be borne by large profits'^^. Then comes an adage of a shrewd 
statesman. ‘ It is neither possible nor desirable to absolutely prohibit 
drinking, gambling and hunting’"’*.” 

The political tradition of the age of Mihira Bhoja was both progressive 
and aggressive. Its outlook was broad-based on three fundamental politico- 
social conceptions, surprisingly modern in form, which show the advanced 
stage of political theory and action of those times. 

First, the king owes his portion to no divine sanction but to the 
wishes of the jjeople. 

Secondly, the king is only an instrument of maintaining Danda or 
Sovereignty; 

Thirdly, Sovereignty in the State is based on the Common Law as 
propounded in the Dharmasastras which was above the king 
and inalienable. 

Fourthly, VarnS^ramadharma is a dynamic world-force not a static 
condition. 

The king need not be a Ksatriya, says MedhStithi. It is mere artha- 
vSda or glorification to say that the Creator created the king with the ele¬ 
ments of divine beings. Kings possess no divinity’"®. An unfair or mean 
king is destroyed by the passions aroused among his own people or 
through imperceptible forces’***. Even when a country is conquered the 
king should summon assemblies of the cities and the country-side and they 
must decide the manner in which they are to be ruled. A suitable member 
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of the old dynasty, who may be sdected by the assemblies, should be ap¬ 
pointed to rule the conquered country. The people have thus a fundamental 
right to be ruled in the way they like’l*®. Danda in the technical sense is 
the sovereignty of the State, which provides sanction, regulating and protect¬ 
ing the subjects. It would be Law and Order in the modem sense. It is 
superior to the king himselPI''®. It transcends him. It is created even 
before the king himself. Danda has no regard for the most powerful; even 
they should be brought under its control. The modern principle of civilized 
government that all are equal in the eyes of law was thus recognised and 
accepted. It is not the king who administers but Danda^’. The real sanc¬ 
tion behind law is Danda and not the king. Thus the king becomes no more 
than the instrument of an ever-arching fabric of juristic sovereignty. 

Supreme Danda cannot be properly administered unless the king undCT- 
goes the discipline of study of the scriptures and service of teachers or has 
inborn humility. Danda cannot be dispensed with by a mere command. It 
is not easy to use ; for, its improper use destroys the one who uses it. 

A mere command without the sanction of Dharma is not Danda ; it is 
valueless.’^'® This Danda has to be regulated in accordance with the law of 
the Smrtis which MedhStithi propounds as the inalienable common law of 
ArySvarta. The people should obey the decrees of the king but the king 
has no power to control the ordinances of the Smrtis. King’s orders cannot 
offend the Smrtis ; for they provide the sanction for Danda and even the king 
derives his title from the common law of the Smrtis^^". MedhStithi is un¬ 
compromising in his acceptance of the Smrtis as embodying the common 
law of the land’^''”. In contra-distinction to legislators of a subsequent age 
he declares that no practice or custom contrary to the Smrti texts has binding 
authority. He ridicules the practice among southerners to marry the 
daughter of one’s maternal unde. According to him this custom is against 
the Smrtis and is not binding and authoritative. Custom is not binding as 
such, but it may be accepted if it is practised by the virtuous and the learned 
and has therefore the inferential sanction of the Smrtis?^^ 
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Medhatithi defines (on Manu II, 2.6) the source of Dharma as four¬ 
fold 

(1) The Vedas including the Samhitas, the Bighma^as and the 

Upani§ads. 

(2) The Smrtis which are conscientious recollection of the learned 

and the virtuous. Manu belongs to this category and is 
therefore authoritative. Similarly if any one at any time has 
the three qualifications of being conscientious, learned and 
virtuous his word has the same authority as the Stnrii. 

(3) The third source is acara, the customary practice of the learned 

and the virtuous ; but it is authoritative only when there is no 
Vedic and Smrti texts for or against it. Against such texts it 
has no authority. 

(4) The last source is what satisfies the conscience of the learned and 

the virtuous. This, in modern terms, is Equity. 

Medhatithi puts Equity as a source of equal authority with the other ^ 
three and thus gives prominence to the progressive elements in law. ‘ Such 
satisfaction of the learned and the virtuous says Medhatithi ‘ is a tremend¬ 
ous force which may find what appears to be Dharma as Adharma and what 
is Adharma as Dharma. When those learned in the Vedas feel that a tiring 
is pure, it is to be deemed as pure ’. 

Varniasramadharma as propounded by Medhatithi is a very liberal and 
dynamic gospel. A Biiahmana can marry the daughter of a Ksatriya or a 
Vaisya. It is not necessary that an adopted boy should be of the same 
caste as the father; a Brahmapa can adopt even a Ksatriya boy^®’. Ksa¬ 
triya and Vaisya have the right to recite Gayatri mantras though different 
mantras may be recited by them. Brahminhood is not by birth alone ; 
Visvamitra though a Ksatriya obtained Brahminhood in this very life.”® 

A Sudra has the right to offer oblations to the fire though he is denied 
the Vaivahika fire at marriage. The Smrti texts, which take away the 
rights of the Sudra or lay down prohibitions for him, are to be very strictly 
interpreted and their scope is not to be enlarged by adding inferences from 
other texts. The Smrtis which are in favour of the Sudras should be en¬ 
forced. A Sudra is entitled to perform PBkayajna”^ as also to per¬ 
form religious sacrifice like Prakarana-Sraddha, Astaka and Vai^vadeva®*”. 
A Sudra may not be able to pronounce judgment according to the Smrtis, 
■but he can be one of the sabhyas in the court of justice. Thd study of the 
scriptures may be restricted to the three twice-born castes but performance 
of scriptural duties and rites can be done by all the members of the! four 
castes. The ceremony of Niskramana applies to Sudras. Only the 
CSjndalas are untouchables. This great legislator, thus, raises the Siidras 
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practically to the portion of the three twice-born castes. 

Medhatithi accords to woman a position which is in refreshing contrast 
to some of the later commentators. Wom^ can> perform all the Samskhras 
with details except the recital of mantras. A wife is obtained freon God, not 
secured by the husband’s own wish. She does not stand on the same footing 
as cattle or gold pjicked up in the market^®®. A husband, therefore, has no 
ownership over his wife. Before the wife can be compelled by the husband 
to serve him he must have the necessary qualifications one of which is a 
favourable attitude towards her. He condemns imequivocably the dictum of 
Menu that one is to protect oneself even by giving up one’s wife or wealth. 
Medhatithi frankly says that he finds it difficult to follow this dictum^” and 
prescribes that even princes should not forsake their wives. He construes 
the dictum of Manu that a man of thirty may marry a girl of twelve only 
to be an illustration to show that age is not a material qualification^®®. He 
condemns the dictum of treating all eight forms of so called marriages as 
legal forms of marriage. According to Medhatithi these are only ways of 
^ securing a wife; they are not forms of marriage duly sanctioned. His 
liberal outlook towards women is nowhere more clearly shown than when he 
lays down that if a man has intercourse with an unmarried girl and then 
refuses to marry her, he shall be forced to do so, but if the girl refused to 
marry him, the girl may be given in marriage to another’'®*. He condemns 
the practice of Sati outright. He calls it nothing but suicide and suicide is 
not permissible even to women“®. He provides that an unmarried sister 
should be given one-fourth share of the dividing brothers on a partition. 

The outlook of the age of Mihira Bhoja is clearly shown in Medhatithi’s 
description of the nature of Varnasramadharma with reference to the 
definition of ArySvarta. ArySvarta is not delimited by geographical 
boundaries. The invasion of the mlecchas has to be taken into account. 
Aryavarta according to him is so called, because the mlecchas, though they 
frequently invade the country, are not able to abide in it. Aryavarta again 
is not necessarily within the four comers of India. If any prince conquers 
foreign territory, subdues the mlecchas, establishes the Vedic religion and 
reduces the mlecchas to the position of canolas, the country would be as 
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pure as ArySvarta. No sanctity attaches to Brahmavarta as such ; it would 
be mlecchadesa, if nalecchas subjugated and lived there. Impurity does not 
attach to the land but to the people!***. Any foreign territory freshly con¬ 
quered where Varnlasraniadharma is enforced is ArySvarta. Varnasrama- 
dharma, therefore, is not a static arrangement of society but a dynamic creed 
of expansion to be enforced and spjread. ArySvarta is not a geographical 
description but a land where Dharma is enforced and maintained at all cost. 

Medhatithi’s dynamic outlook was not restricted to theory as is clear 
from the testimony of the Arab chroniclers and the Devala Smrti. Devala, 
the author of the Smrti of the name, must be placed between 800 and 
900 A.C., when the fortunes of Islam in Sind, as stated before, were on the 
decline. Devala wrote his Smrti while in Sind.**- The movement headed 
by him appears to be largely responsible for the active camp>aign of recon¬ 
version from Islam, which necessitated the Muslims to seek an asylum in 
al-Mahfuzah, a fortress specially constructed for the purpxjse. This Smrti 
is a bold one, an aggressive Dharma§dstra intended to purify ‘ mlecchaiuta ’ 
—those converted by the mlecchas***. It deals with the problems of the Indi¬ 
ans who were kept as slaves and compelled to do unclean things, to kill cows 
or sweep the leavings of the food taken by the mlecchas or to eat flesh of 
asses, camels and pigs. It also deals with the problems of those who were 
compelled to eat or drink forbidden food or drink.*®* With regard to,the pro¬ 
blem of women abducted or rap>ed by the mlecchas, the Smrti shows a breadth 
of vision which is difficult to find in any Dharmasastra of a later age.’®* 

The problem of purification, according to Devala, is to be foimd in 
Sind, Sauvira, Sauristra, border-lands, Kalinga, Konkana and Vanga.’®* 
Even though converted to Islam, the BiShmanas, Kstriyas, Vai^yas 
and Sudras who had been forced to do forbidden or unclean things can be 
reclaimed by purification. Devala discards the older view that there is no 
purification for a man who has lived with the mlecchas for four years. He 
extends the limit to twenty years and twenty five years.*®* 

The scheme of purification also is highly elastic. A man of eighty, or a 
boy below sixteen, or a woman or a sick person has to p)erform only the puri¬ 
ficatory ceremony for half the pjeriod. A boy between five and eleven can 
be reclaimed by purification p)erformed by the father, brother or the 
guardian.*®® 
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The forcible abduction of women which followed the Arab invasion 
of this country naturally locked the susceptibilities of the Indians who 
always put a great store on women’s honour. But the j^e was sufficiently 
progressive to take a S5mipathetic view of the plight of women forced to 
prwniscuity against their will. Devala Smrti on this question is all the 
more surprising when it is remembered that political power was pledged to 
maintain Dharma. A woman carried away by the mlecchas can become 
pure by abstentation from food and sexual intercourse for three nights.^®* 
Three days’ purification would cure the impurity imposed by eating a 
mleccha’s food for one year or more. Even though a woman becomes 
pregnant by a mleccha, she can be purified by certain ceremonies ; and once 
a child, which is described as a salya, is bom, and she comes in menses, she 
becomes as pure as gold. The child, however, is to be given over to some 
one else in order to avoid confusion of blood.^®" If the parent becomes a 
mleccha the son is not bound to acknowledge the relationship but he can 
give oblations to his ancestors.^"^ Devala Smrti deals with these problems 
with a self-confident and bold outlook when Aryan culture wasi a living 
dynamic creed. At the end he says that in the matter of reconversion 
people should not listen to other sages or authorities.®^^ 

X 

Mihira Bhoja was a liberal patron of art and literature. The trace 
of most of these men of letters has disappeared, but luckily the name and 
works of Raja§ekhara have come down to us. He was the teacher of the 
emperor’s son Mahendrapfila who came to the throne after him in c. 888 A.C. 

He was born in the Yayfivara family and was known to the following 
generations as Yayavara.®*” His was a family of poets. His great grand¬ 
father was well known for his poetic works and his verses were being plagi¬ 
arised by other poets. Suiiananda, a poet famous at the court of Cedi, 
Tarala and Kavi Raja also belonged to the same family.®^ Raja^khara’s 
father Durduka or Duhika was a prime minister and his mother’s name was 
Silavatl. RhjaiSekhara was a Brahmana, being a guru of the crown prince. 
But he had married into a Cahamana family and his wife Avantisundari was, 
therefore, Ksatriya.®*®* She was a lady of great accomplidiments; for the 
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poet quotes her opinion thrice in the Kavya-mtmamsa}''^ and the Karpura- 
rmnjari was first acted at her desire. Evidently he held a very high position 
at the court of Mihira Bhoja’s two successors, for he was also styled Kavi- 
i3ja, the highest title to which a poet could aspire.”' 

Rajafekhara began his literary career as a Bala Kavi. His known 
works are as follows :— 

(a) Bala Ramayana, relating the story of Rfima from Sita’s 

marriage to the death of Havana and their return to Ayodhya 
after Slta’s fire ordeal. 

(b) Bala Bharata, sometimes called Pracandan-pandava, staged at 

Mahodaya before MaMpala, the ‘ MaharajadhiiSja of Arya- 
varta 

(c) Kdvyamintdmsd. 

(d) Bhumnakosa, to which he alludes in the 17th chapter of the 
last work. 

(e) Haravildsa, referred to by Hemacandra. 

(f) ViddhaMlabhanjikd, represented at the request of Yuvaraja- 

deva of Cedi. The occasion may have been his installation 
in the joint administration of the government. 

(g) Kmpuramahjari, produced at the request of his wife, Avanti- 

sundari. 

The description of the king-poet by Raja^khara gives a picture of the 
manner in which the imperial Gurjaras patronised literature. The king- 
poet is to have a special hall for examining literary works. The hall should 
have sixteen column.s, four doors and eight turrets. There should be a 
pleasure house attached to it. In the middle an altar studded with jewels 
should be raised one cubit high supported by four pillars for the royal patron 
to sit. To the north should be seated the Saihskrta poets, students of Vedic 
learning, logicians, Pur&nikas, experts in the Smrtis, physicians, astrologers 
and others. To the east should sit poets who specialised in the Prakrta langu¬ 
ages : bdiind them actors, dancers, singers, musicians and bards. On the 
west the poets of the Apabraih^a language should be seated. Behind them 
should sit painters, jewel setters, jewellers, gold-smiths, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths and others. On the southern side should be seated poets of the 
PaisSca language ; behind them would be courtezans, rope-dancers, jugglers, 
wrestlers and soldiers by profession.^'® 

The king is to examine the works of the poets. He has to preside over 
their assemblies. In every city there should be an assembly of learned men 
to examine the works, literary and scientific. The man who stood first 
should be carried in a procession in a special chariot and crowned.”® 

A poet should always be equipp(ed with a box, a board with a chalk to 
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write thereon, leaves of the or the bark of the Bhurja tree for prepar¬ 
ing books as also pen and inkpot. He should also have the leaves of the 
Tala tree with iron nails.^® Evidently books were being written at the 
time in the southern style by incising the leaves of the Tala tree and in the 
northern, by writing with ink on the leaves of the Tala tree. 

A large number of books from which Mja^khara has taken quotations 
have remained imtraml so far. Rajasekhara was a much travelled poet. 
The poets in Bengal spfoke Samskrta ; in L^a they were fond of Prakrtai; 
in Marwar, Takka and Bhadnaka they were fond of Apabraihsa. The 
people in Avanti, P5riyatra and Dasapura used the BhutabhSsa. But the 
people of Madhyade^ were well versed in all the languages, where evidently 
the educational standard was very high.’" A kaviraja was expected to be 
proficient in various languages and not merely Samskrta. A good poet, says 
Rajasekhara, should pay attention to the languages according to his ability, 
taste and curiosity, for the same idea expressed through different languages 
assumes a distinctive beauty in each.”® 

The poet has some very interesting remarks to make about the manner 
of speech of the people. The MSgadhas and those living to the east of 
Benares spoke Samslqta well but Prakrta badly. A Gauda could not speak 
Prakrta properly ; he should, therefore, either give up the attempt or improve 
his Prakrta. The KarnStakas recited poetry proudly with a twang at the end 
of each sentence irrespective of sentiment, style or quality. The Dravidas 
recited prose and poetry both in a musical way. The Latas hated Sams¬ 
krta but spoke elegant Pifikrta in a beautiful way. The people of Sau- 
riastra and Travana sppke Samskrta but mixed it with Apabhrarhsa to add 
beauty to their speech. Kashmirians were good poets but their recital 
sounded like a mouthful of gudtid. The poets of the North were cultured 
and recited with a nasal twang. But the Plancala poets were the best; their 
voice corresponded to their style; the arrangement of their words was per¬ 
fect : their compositions were scientific.’®^ 

Rajasekhara had a special partiality for Lfitadesa. Karpuramanjari, 
the heroine of the play, is thd daughter of the king of Litade^. Viddha- 
ialabhanjikd also refers to the king of the same country. In the Bdlardmd- 
yam (Act X, 4849), it is described as the crest of the earth. The elegance 
of speech and beauty of its ladies are dilated upon by him in his Kdvyas. 

Women did not lack in education. Evidently there were women 
poetesses too in Kanauj. ‘ The culture is connected with the soul and not 
with the sex’ says the poet. The poet had met princesses and poetesses, 
daughters of prime ministers, courtezans, and wives of court jesters who were 
well versed in sciences.^ 

The whole country, therefore, had a unity of culture, Appbram^a, 
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Prakrta and languages closely allied with Samskrta were being understood 
by the people. Samskrta was the language of the cultured spoken and 
understood among the educated throughout the country. 

Raja^ekhara was pre-aninently a child of Kanauj or Mahodaya, the 
capital of Mihira Bhoja. It was to him the centre of the universe. It was 
a sacred place, the home of the imperial Iksvakus. All directions were to be 
measured from it. The dress worn by the ladies of the capital was adorable. 
‘ Women of other countries ’ says the poet, ‘ should study the ways in which 
the ladies of Mahodaya dressed and bedecked themselves, braided their hair 
and spoke their words.^®® The PMcalas are described as the ornaments of 
ArySvarta, the most cultured region. The two focii of the land were Kanauj 
and Benares. Its people liked elegant and new literary works. The compo¬ 
sitions of its poets were well constructed. Their recitation was sweet like 
honey.'*® Under Mihira Bhoja and his son and grandson Mahodaya was 
the metropolis of India, the centre from where radiated power, fashion and 
culture. 

Vandalism has destroyed the monuments of Bhojas’ greatness. He was 
quite unknown to Indian research till a few years ago. But further research 
will certainly establish, which the research so far has already indicated, that 
Bhoja was one of the greatest of conquerors and empire builders of any age. 

The Imperial Gurjaras fostered culture and learning in high tradition 
of Indian emperors. IMany of the later Purdnas were composed between the 
eighth and the ninth century. The Mahdbhdmta and the Rdmdyana pro¬ 
vided the! background for the outlook of the whole people. The schools of 
ascetics, tapodhan kulas, and the preceptors were the pillars of sovereignty. 
Evil was vigorously removed. The emperor was Dharmatrata, the defender 
of moral order of life for which Dharma stood. The author of the Gwalior 
pra^asti himself came from a family of learned men who practised austeri¬ 
ties, and asserted his own claim to ‘ inner discrimination, as he has been 
following the traditions of great munis 

An interesting side-light is thrown by the Pehova inscription'** on the 
times of Bhoja. Thirty three or four horse-dealers met at Pehova or Prthu- 
daka in the Kamal district in the modem Punjab on the occasion of a horse- 
fair and recorded their agreement on a stone inscription. The agreement 
was to impose certain taxes and tithes upon themselves and their customers 
on the sale of ‘ horses, mares, mules and other animals ’ and distribute the 
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proceeds among certain temples, priests and sanctuaries. Among the 
objects of the gift; are three temples in or near Kanauj one of which was 
built by Nagara PraWiakara Bhatta. The Nagara Bifihmanas of A^and- 
pura in modem Gujarat, famous for their learning and valour, occupied 
high positions. Nagara Bhatta of the Varjara family from Anandpura, for 
instance, came to Gopagiri (modem Gwalior) and his son Vailla Bhatta 
became first an officer looking after the frontier and then the guardian of the 
fort. His son Alla as described by his Gwalior inscription occupied the 
same office after him under Mihira Bhoja. It was a very important office 
and Alla was appointed to it as the emperor was desirous of conquering the 
three worlds. 

The panegyrist who composed the Gwalior praSasti had given praise, 
which, after making all allowances for courtly eraggeration, is a unique tri¬ 
bute to the great emperor. 

Bialiaditya’s pra§asti is composed on the occasion when Mihira Bhoja 
erected a temple to Visnu for his queen, and provides the only complete 
record of this great emperor. The poet’s style shows a mastery of the Kavya 
style and his chaste language indicates the high literary tradition of the 
imperial court. 

Like the imperial Guptas, the imperial Gurjaras, inspite of their indivi¬ 
dual predilection, were Bhagavatas. The praSasti begins with an invoca¬ 
tion of Visnu. The temple is also dedicated to him as the enemy of demon 
Naraka, god as the destroyer of evil. 

The Puranic atmosphere pervades the whole poem, the pulsating atmos¬ 
phere of a living belief. Manu, Iksavaku, Kakutstha and Prthu provide 
the background. The primeaval NarSyana is bom twice, as Nagabhata I 
and NSgabhata II. The imperial Gurjaras were the Iksviakus descended 
from Laksmana, the son of DaSaratha. 

The Gurjara emperors were all cultured and had distinctive persona¬ 
lity. Nagabhata I was a warrior. Kakkuka had a keen sense of humour.”® 
Vatsarajai was compassionate, generous, of flawless conduct.^®® Naga¬ 
bhata II, short and modest, was of resistless energy, virtuous, working for 
popular benefit, pjerforming many sacrifices. He had Btma vaibhavam, 
tme greatness of soul.^‘ Ramabhadra was brave and virtuous, a pure soul, 
averse to worldliness, a defender of the faith.’*®® 

But Bhoja was greater still. He was renowned, no doubt, but always 
unperturbed. An adept in rooting out evil, he was wooed by Laksmi, the 
guardian goddess of sovereignty, yet was untinted by arrogance. He was 
affectionate towards merit; and so was he a refuge of pleasant and sweet 
words. He was spotless in character. Even when Brahmg wanted to find 
another such man, whom else could he find but Sri RBmacandra himself ? 

In order to extend his life beyond measure every one served him, the 
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ascetics in return for protection, the preceptors out of affection, the servants 
due to devotion, the| multitudinous foes out of policy and all men for their 
own livelihood. And he was worthy recipient of these offerings like unto 
the Creator himself. 

Honest men of virtuous deeds and intellect undefiled, helped to increase 
his prosperity. Hostile races were burnt by his anger. The oceans were 
guarded by his valour. Like unto KSrtikeya, the god of war, of unbounded 
energy he was. And the world waited upon him to hear its fate from his 
lips.i»* 

Thus did BBlSditya, the poet, standing before king Bhojadeva sing of 
him. He had the pride of the poet. He hoped that this prasasti would 
last till the end of Kalpa. He was lucky. It saved his master frcan obli¬ 
vion. Through it he will live through the ages. 

Mihira Bhoja united with his imperial office the glory of an India 
saturated with a living Puranic tradition, 

Mihira Bhoja was thus not a Caesar, not a pontiff either, like the 
Imperators of Rome and Byzantium. He was thrice sacred ; sacred by 
being an Iksav3ku, a family ennobled by the god Visnu being born in it; 
sacred by being himself the manifestation of divinity ; sacred by having 
fused irresistible might into the frame-work of moral order, Dharma. 

ArySvarta was a pyramid. At its apex stood Visnu himself, the pro¬ 
tector of happy and well ordered governance. And he had adopted the apt 
epithet of Adi VarSha. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DECLINE OF THE FIRST AND 
THE RISE OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 

When IMihira Bhoja died in c, 888 A.C. the empire of Gurjaradesa was 
the strongest power in India. Old Amoghavarsa was still on the throne ol 
Manyakheta. Bengal had disintegrated. 

When Devapal^, the last great ruler of Bengal, died in c. 850 A.c. it lost 
its position as a rival of Gurjaradesa. The empire of Dharmapala was 
scarcely organised, for the records of these two P51a emperors have not yet 
been found outside modem Bengal and Bihar. Devapala was succeeded by 
Vighrahapiala I alias Surapala (c. 850-854 A.c.), Narayainapiala (c. 854- 
908 A.C.) and Rajyapala (c. 908-940 a.c.) . Vigrahaplala and Narayanapala 
are not credited with any military victory between c. 850 and 908 A.C., and 
it is clear that Bengal was in the position of a vassal state throughout this 
period. Assam and Orissa also appear to have become powerful at the cost 
of Bengal'. 

In c. 888 A.c. Mihira Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala I. 
He had several aliases like Mahindrapala, Mahendnayudha,^ Mahisapala- 
deva.^ The new ruler, perhaps past middle age, was not slow in extending 
the empire which his father had built up. The epigraphic testimony shows 
that the empire in his time besides Antarvedi included the Kamal district 
in the Punjab,** the Nepalese terrain,'* the Gaya district of U.P., the Hazari- 
bagh district of Bihar, the Rajashahi district of Bengal, and Saur&stra. A 
recent inscription of Mahendrapala,, dated in his fifth year, whidi has been 
found at Paharpur in the Rajashahi district, shows that by about 893 a.c. 
he had annexed parts of Bengal. North Bengal evidently continued to be 
within the empire till c. 946 A.c., when we first find the grant of Gopala II, 
the son of Rlajyapala. Parts of Magadha, however, appear to have been 
re-captured by the Pila kings after the death of Mahendrapala.'® 

Taking advantage of the pre-occupations of the Emperor in the East, 
Sankaravarman of Kashmir invaded the north-western frontier of the 
empire, occupied parts of the Punjab, and restored the Thakkaiya family 
to its ancestral kingdom.'* Rajasekhara, the poet, was a guru of this em¬ 
peror, as also of his son Mahipala. 
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MahendrapSla’s personal valour was of a high order as is shown by 
the names NirbhayarSja and Nirbhayanarendra applied to him by Raja- 
§ekhara. Details of his reign, however, are lacking. But it may be as¬ 
sumed that till his death in 910 A.c. the empire of Gurjaradesa remained 
at its zenith. 

II 

In c. 910 A.C. Mahendrapiala was succeeded by his son Bhoja II by 
empress Dehamaga De\n. Mahipala, the other son by MahidevI or Maha- 
devl, was a rival claimant to the imperial throne. A war of succession fol¬ 
lowed. At this stage, Kokkaldeva of Cedi stepped forward in history as the 
emperor-imaker both in the North and in the South* and the prime source 
of the disruptive elements in the country. He was a feudatory of Mihira 
Bhoja, but highly ambitious. His eighteen sons and numerous daughters 
were the tentacles which this octopus twined round every important royal 
house in the country. His daughter was married to Krsna II (^0-915 A..C .), 
the successor of emperor Amoghavarsa. Jagatuhga, the son of Krsna II and 
the father of his successor, emperor Indra III, was married to his grand¬ 
daughter. It is likely that one of his daughters was married to Vighraha- 
pala, the king of Bengal ; and the recovery of part of Magadha by the kings 
of Bengal may be attributed to the help and intrigues of Kokkala. Bhoja 
may have been related to Kokkala by marriage and was supported by him 
in his bid for the throne. A first class war of succession followed. Gurjara¬ 
desa, however, stood solid behind Mahip&la, and so did Harsadeva, the 
Candella king, who was one of the most powerful hierarchs of the empire." 
The CShamanas, the Guhilots, the Paramaras and the Calukyas were equally 
loyal. Those close to the throne evidently resented the intervention of a 
friend of the Rastrakuta enemy in the affairs of the homeland. 

Malupala ultimately defeated Bhoja. His accession may be placed in 
c. 913 A.c. A great confusion has been caused in linking up the epigraphic 
records relating to this period bn account of the various names by which 
Mahip&la was designated. But it is now fairly cleared by a recognition 
that KsitipBla, Vinayakapala and Herambapala all indicate Mahipiala."’ 

Taking advantage of the temporary weakening of the central authority 
during the war of succession, the emperor of Karnataka regained Lata, which 
had been lost to it since 888 A.c.’*^^ The Kapadvanj grant of Krsna II dated 
910 A.c, sho^s that Pracajida of the Brahmavaloka house was the military 
governor of Khetaka mandala. Kaira appears to be the northern outpost of 
the reacquired Lata maiidala.^'' In 915 a.c. Indra III, Kr§na’s successor, 
granted villages in the Navsari district to Kanarese Bifihmanas.'" The 
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Paramara line, perhaps, came to be allied to the emperors of the South about 
this time. 

Indra III came to the throne of imperial Karnataka in February 915 A.C. 
He was the son of Jagatuhga, the son of Emperor Krsna II (880-915 A.C.), 
and had married the grand-daughter of Kokkala of Cedi. Kokkala, who 
had failed to seat his protegee Bhoja II on the throne of Gurjarade^a, was 
the inveterate enemy of MaWpala. He, or may be his son, induced Indra 
III, immediately he came to the throne, to invade the North. 

Indra was an impetuous young man. He had uprooted Mem and con¬ 
quered Govardhana before he came to throne.’^ This Upendra cannot Ije 
identified with Krsnaraja alias Upendra, the founder of the line of the Para- 
mgras, who cannot also be placed so late as 914 A.c.*“ 

Indra III assisted by the ruler of Cedi”" crossed the NarmadB. Lata 
was already in his possession. Swift like lightning, he passed through 
Lata into Malwa and captured Ujjayiru. Mahipialai was taken by surprise. 
The imperial authority was still weak. The breach between the principal 
feudatories had not been healed. In consequence the armies of GurjaradeSa 
received a cmshing defeat. The conqueror then crossed the Jumna and oc¬ 
cupied the capital.”’ The word ‘ uprooted ’— unmulita —used in the inscrip¬ 
tion is an exaggeration. MahTpSla, who had withdrawn to the north, was 
pursued by Narasirhha. The Karnataka poet Pampa in his Vikramdrjuna- 
vijaya or Pampa-bhdrata describes this pursuit. ‘ Narasimha snatched the 
goddess of victory from the Gurjara king who had feebly held her, though 
desirous of keeping her. Stmck as if by thunderbolt, MahIpBla fled, food¬ 
less, restless, unable to rally his forces ; then Narasimha ‘ bathed his horses 
at the junction of the Ganges 

The story half told can easily be reconstructed. The occupation of 
Kanauj was late in 916 a.c. Indra III suddenly died. Mahipala was not 
captured, defeated or reduced to vassalage even according to the 
Rastrakuta records. The Karniataka army withdrew precipitately. In 
917 A.C. Amoghavarsa II ascended the throne of Manyakheta and sought 
solace in the arms of fair women.® In the same year, MaMpBla is found 

JBBRAS. XVIII, 253 : I ^ 
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ruling his empije from Kanauj.’*® The Guhila prince Bhatta is recorded to 
have defeated the armies of the South** at the behest of his overlord Mahl- 
pSla, and recaptured DhSra.“ The inference is clear. In a decisive engage¬ 
ment Mahipiala worsted the army of Karnataka. Indra was slain. His 
army withdrew as fast as it advanced. Bhamana, a successor of Guniam- 
bodhideva, the feudatory of Mihira Bhoja, took part in the campaign. In 
914 A.c. DharanlvarSha of the Capa vaitisa was his feudatory in Wadhwan ; 
Balavarman in Sauiastra.*® 

MaMpala soon consolidated his imperial power. In 917 A.c. the empire 
included the district of iFatehpur. The Benares region also continued to 
remain under Kanauj at least till 931 a.c.*^ The Gwalior region was also 
under it.*® Al-Masudi states that the Indus was within the domains of 
Mahipala and so was Sind.*** 

In c. 916 A.c. Al-Masudi, a native of Bagdad, visited India, and has left 
us memories of the power of Gurjaradesa under Mahipiala. The southern 
boundary of Gurjaradesa, according to this traveller, touched the northern 
boundary of the empire of Karnataka. Upper Sind was included in the 
empire of Kanauj and so did parts of the Punjab. This ‘ king of Jurz ’ is 
also described by him as one of the kings of Sind. Mahipala also main¬ 
tained an army in the north to fight with the ruler of Multan and with the 
Muslims on the frontier. “ The king of Jurz,” says Al-Masudi, “ is rich in 
horses, camels and a large army.” He is also stated to be at war with the 
king of Bengal. It is difficult to say whether Al-Masudi visited Kanauj 
before the raid of Indra III. 

Mahipiala then followed up these victories by an orthodox digvijaya. 
I^jaiSekhara, the poet laureate of Mahipala, has preserved for us an eulo¬ 
gistic record of the conquests of this ‘ pearl-jewel of Raghu’s race ’. His play 
Bdla-bhdrata or Pmcanda-pdndava was staged before a distinguished gather¬ 
ing at Kanauj, which included the Emperor himself. The poet testifies : 
“ In the family of Raghu, there was bom the glorious Mahlpaladeva, who 
lowered the heads of the Muralas ; who destroyed the Mekalas ; who drove 
the Kahngas before him in war; who ruined the sports of the king of 
Keralas ; who conquered the Kulutas in battle ; who destroyed the Kuntalas 
as if with an axe ; who forcibly seized the royalty of the Ramathas.”** The 
Kimtalas were the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta The statement that the 
Kuntalas were destroyed as if with an axe proves the decisiveness of the 
victory. It is likely that Mahipila penetrated into the South to Murala and 
Kerala, or defeated their kings who were in alliance with the RS^rakiitas. 
Perhaps that is why he might have been called Kfifidkavyala. The Rama- 
thas and Kulutas are located in the Punjab. Kalinga is Orissa. 

Mahipala was thus the MaharajadhirSja of ArySvarta. 

21 EI, XII, 12-16. ** Ibid. VII. 89-90. 
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In spite of the great victory obtained by MahipSla over the Kar^taka 
forces in 916 A.c., the authority of Kanauj lost its former grip over the im¬ 
perial dominions. The feudatories were restive. In 930 A.C. Govinda IV 
was in occupation of Cambay.^® In c. 935 A.c. the eastern provinces of the 
empire in modern Bihar were lost to the revived power of the l^las in 
Bengal. Sometime between 914 A.c. and 940 A.c. LSta and West Malwa 
were lost to the empire by the Paramara feudatory going over to the enemy.*® 

In c. 917 A.c. Indra III was succeeded by his eldest son Amoghavar^ 
II. But a year later, the young ruler died, and his brother Govinda IV a 
young man of twenty came to the throne, possibly by foul means. ‘He 
was ’, says the inscription, ‘ the very essence of life, and its joy ’. ‘ He was 
in bondage of fair women’s eyes ’ and ‘ took to the ways of vice ’.®“ In spite 
of a reference in a record of 930 A.c. that Govinda IV held part of the Gahga- 
Yamuna valley, there is no evidence to support it. On the contrary, in 
c. 931 A.c. an important part of that valley was under Vinlayakapala i.e. 
Mahipala, the emperor of Kanauj. 

As a result of the feudatories rising against him, Govinda IV had to 
abdicate. In c. 935 A.c. Amoghavarsa III came to the throne with the aid 
of Yuvamja I, Kokkala’s son. Raja^khara in his play KarpuTOmanjart 
refers to the fact that Amoghavarsa was in exile and was restored to his 
throne op the banks of the Payosnl by Yuvaraja I, the king of Cedi.®' 
Amoghavarsa’s reign (934-940 A.c.) was short. In c. 940 A.c. he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Kr^a III. Between 917-940 A.C. the power of the R&strakutas 
was on wane. The Cedi king pursued his father’s old policy of instigating 
the emperor of Karnataka to invade Gurjaradesa. In c. 940 A.C. Krsna 
captured Chitor, and overran Malwa and Gurjaratra. He also pushed fur¬ 
ther north and occupied Kialanjara. It is doubtful whether these raids were 
undertaken by Krsna III before he came to the throne in 940 A.C.®* A 
Kanarese prasasti found in Baghelakhand Agency corroborates the Rfistra- 
kuta panegyric.®® It gives him the imperial titles showing that there were 
two successive raids. 

These raids had fateful results. The Calukyas of Saurastra disappear¬ 
ed ; so did the Capas of Wadhwan. Mularaja, the son of CSlukya R§ji, 
drifted south from Gurjaratra, captured Anzihilavada, and occupied Sarasvata 
mandala. Gurjaratifi lost its name to become Marwar. Naddula, its cajM- 
tal, was captured by Lak^ana, the son of Oahamiana Vi^patiraja of 
Sakambhari, who founded a line. Param&ra STyaka II or his father came 
to occupy the whole of Gujarat south of the Sarasvati and perhaps SauiSstra 
as the viceroy of the RBstrakuta conqueror. These changes indicate the 
nature of the campaign of Krsna III. The CSlukya Mulaigja was driven 
southward from Gurjaratra, being hostile to Emperor MaMpBla. The 

El, VII, 26. Chap. V, n. 45. El, VII, 33, 34. 
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Cahairfina sided with him and took part in ejecting Kr^pa’s forces. Perhaps 
Mulatgja sought the protection of Slyaka II against his erstwhile sovereign. 

Mahipala was succeeded by Mahendrapala 11, whose short reign could 
be placed between 940 and 948 A.c. One of the Partabgarh stone inscrip¬ 
tions, which opens with the date 943 A.C. and closes with A.c. 946, recites 
that the inscription was issued from Mahodaya and refers to the reigning 
emperor Mahendrapala II, the son of Vinayakapala and queen Prasadhana- 
devi. The second grant relates to a temple of the Sun built by IndraiSja, 
the CShamana feudatory of Mahendrapala II, and refers to Madhava, the 
son of Damodara, as the feudatory and military governor of the emperor at 
Ujjayinl. The third part is also a grant of a field to the same temple by 
Bhartipatta, who is also a samanta of the emperor.®* These inscriptions 
leave no doubt that in 946 A.c. the Gurjara emperor held not only the region 
round Kanauj including Kaa but parts of Gurjaradesa comprising consider¬ 
able parts of modem Malwa and Rajputana. 

But the imperial Gurjarade^ lay mauled and bleeding. The empire of 
the South was tottering to a fall. The country was prostrate and defenceless. 

At this stage, the descendants of Mihira Bhoja had little of Gurjaradesa 
left in their hands, for the feudatories were all seeking greater power for 
themselves at the cost of their suzerain. 

Mahendrapala II was succeeded by Devapala in c. 948 A.C. He still 
had claims to be called an emperor. Between 955 A.C. and 957 A.C. there 
appears to be three kings in succession. Devaplala’s successor, Vijayap&la, 
ruled in about 960 a.c. In c. 959 A.c. the Guhilots and the Gandellas were 
regarded as the feudatories of the emperors of Kanauj. 

The genealogy of the .shadow emperors of Kanauj gets confused at this 
stage.®® In 960 A.c., however, Alwar was mled by Mathanadeva, a feuda¬ 
tory of the Gurjara Pratihara family, owing allegiance! to Vijayapaladeva ; 
but at the same time he prefixed “ Parame^vara ” to his name to indicate 
that the suzerainty was only nominal.®* About the same time, part of the 
Central Provinces passed into the hands of Dhanga, the Candella king (950- 
999 A.c.) . He, however, fought his suzerain and defeated him in 954 A.C.®’ 
though he acknowledged a nominal suzerainty. 

The king of Cedi, Lak^anaraja (c. 950-960 A.c.) , the son of Yuvaraja 
I, in the middle of the tenth century vanquished the Gurjara king®* and even 
invaded Saurastra.®* The Oaham&nas of Sakambhari became practically 
independent by 950 A.c. The emperor, Raghukula cakravartin, was so 
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weak as to have visited the Cahamana Siriiharaja to seek a favour.’*" In 
946 A.c. Guhilot Bhartrpatta II had not only disowned his late master but 
had allied himself by marriage with the imperial Rastrakuta conquerors.** 
The Kacchapaghatas under VajradSman also became independent in Gwalior 
before c. 977 A.c.*^ 

Tlie First Empire of Gurjaradesa founded by the Pratihiaras could not 
survive the successive blows dealt by the RSstrakuta emperors, one in 
915 A.C., the other in 940 A.c. All the principal feudatories were now in- 
depedent kings struggling to survive or to wear the imperial mantle. 

Ujjayini, however, continued in the hands of MSdhava, the military 
governor of the emperor of Kanauj. But the imperial authority of Kanauj 
was irretrievably weakened, and a fresh struggle for gaining supremacy in 
the North began. 


Ill 

The Kapadvanj grant of Krsna II, which is dated 910 A.c., shows that 
Pracanda of the Brahmiavaloka house was the military governor of Khetaka 
mandala.'*'* 

Between 910 and 940 A.c. modern Gujarat south of the Sarasvati, West 
Malwa and Saurlastra had already passed imder the sway of the Paramaras, 
w'ho had accepted the vassalage of the Rastrakuta emperors at some date 
before 910 A.c. and 940 A.c. There is no doubt that the Paraimras had 
helped Krsna III in his raid of the North. And when the empire of Gur¬ 
jaradesa broke up in 940 A.c., Vairisiihha II, or Siyaka II was left as the 
viceroy of the newly conquered territories by the RSlstrakuta emperor. 
There is no evidence that DhSta was the capital of the Paramaras. 

The reference to DhSrB appears for the first time in connection with 
Vairisiihha II alias Vajratasvami. “ By that king DhiaiS was indicated, 
when he slew crowd of his enemies with the edge of his sword.”** This pun 
on DhSiS may indicate either that DharS belonged to him or that he con¬ 
quered it. Perhaps it was a temporary occupation. Anyway, Ujjayini was 
in the occupation of Mahipala at least till 946 A.c. 

Siyaka II, the son of Vairisiihha II, at the date of the Harsola grant, 
948 A.C., had many achievements to his credit. He is variously called Harsa 
and Siihhadantabhata and is curiously styled Maharajadhirajapati and 
Mahimlaiidalika Cudamani, unusual names which indicate a position above 
an ordinary feudatory. 

.Siyaka II possibly wrested Saurastra from the Gurjara Emperor, for 
Yogaraja referred to in the Harsola grant can be identified with Avanivar- 
man II, the Oalukya feudatory,*® unless the reference is to Yogaraja w'ho is 
placed after Vanaraja in the CBvda line. It was while returning from the 
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victory over Yogaifija that the conqueror halted on the banks of the Mahi 
and gave two villages near modem Modasa to two Brfihma^ias of Vadnagar. 
Slyaka also vanquished the king of the Hunas, who ruled somewhere to the 
north-west of Malwa.'*® He also came in conflict with Ya^varman, the 
Candella of Jejiabhukti (925-950 A.c.) , but had to retreat.-*^ The Navasaha- 
sanka-carita** records Siyaka Il’s success over the lord of Rudrapati, who 
may be identified with Tailappa II, the Calukya or his predecessor. Rudra¬ 
pati has not been identified so far, but it is clearly Rattap&di, ‘ the seven 
and a half lakh country ’ referred to in the inscriptions of Rajendra, the 
Cola king. It is, therefore, clear that at some stage of Siyaka’s career, he 
must have, as a feudatory of the Rastrakuta emperor, invaded RudrapSti 
or Rattapadi, the ancestral territory of the Western Calukyas, and defeated 
its ruler. 


It is difficult to say where the capital of Slyaka II was at the time. It 
was neither Ujjayini nor Khetaka. Dhiara was not still the capital. Lata 
was more likely at the time under his sway. His nominal sovereign was the 
emperor of Manyakheta. 

Luckily for Siyaka II tiie imperial power at Manyakhetai was on the 
decline. Emperor Krma III (939-956 A.c.), after his first invasion of the 
North in c. 940 A.C., was too busy settling with the mlers of the South to 
turn his attention to the North. In the meantime, Siyaka II went on con¬ 
solidating his power. About 960 A.C. he added Ujjayini and the region 
around it to his dominions. Between 965 A.c. and 968 A.c. Krsna III sent 
some of his generals northward and Slyaka II had a temporary set-back; 
for, Narasiriiha, one of his feudatories about the time, acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of having conquered the northern region and the title of ' king of the 
Gurjaras Two of his inscriptions, one of 965 A.C., the other of 968 A.C., 
describe this general’s subordinates as Ujjayini-bhujanga, the destroyer of 
Ujjayini.”'’ But this conflict did not leave Slyaka, who is referred to as the 
Gurjara, any the weaker. 

Krsna III died in 968 A.C. and was succeeded by hid yoimger brother 
Khottiga. By c. 970 A.C. Slyaka II, having consolidated his power, 
marched on JManyakheta. He was now bidding for imperial power by des¬ 
troying his suzerain himself. Siyaka’s cousin, Kanka of the VBgada line, 
overpowered the Kanarese army at Kalighiata on the banks of the Narmada, 
where the first battle of the campaign was fought.”* In 972 A.C. Siyaka II 
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was at the gates of MBnyakhefa. He captured and sacked the city. This 
event is referred to by Dhanapala in his Paiyalacchi, which he wrote at 
Dhgia at the court of Syaka 11 himself. By this time, he had shifted his 
capital to Dhgta, further away from the reach of M&nyakheta. The con¬ 
queror returned to his capital flushed with victory, but died soon after in 
c. 974 A.C. 

Khottiga, who had died during this war, was succeeded by his nephew 
Karka II in 972 A.c. The sceptre of broken Manyakheta, however, soon 
passed into the hands of the Cfllukya king Tailappa II, a feudatory of the 
Rfllstrakutas, whose ancestral territory was Rattapadi. The new king in 
973 A.C. immediately invaded LSta and appointed Senapati ESrappa a mili¬ 
tary governor of the conquered territory. 

As already stated, the empire of Gurjaradesa broke in 940 A.C. The 
Candellas became independent. The Kacchapaghfltas also became indepen¬ 
dent in Gwalior and Dubkund. The Calukyas of Gurjaratrfl founded a petty 
principality in the valley of the Sarasvati. The Guhilots orMedapata, 
and the C^hamanas of sikambhari and of Naddula were nominal vassals 
of Kanauj. At this time, Slyaka II, the Paramara, threw off the yoke of 
Manyakheta, and brought together some of the fragments of Gurjaradesa 
under his sway. His kingdom extended from Anandpura and Banswara in 
the North to the Godavari in the South ; from Bhilsa in the East to Girnar 
in the West. It was Siyaka who consolidated the dominions, which sub¬ 
stantially became modem Gujarat, and founded the second Empire. 

IV 

Mufija or Viakpati II is one of the most romantic figuresi in history. 
Fact and fiction have surrounded him with an attractiveness given to few 
kings. Many were the names and epithets by which he was designated. He 
was called Vakpati and Utpalamja and assumed the title of the vanquished 
Rastrakuta emperors, Prthvivallabha, Srivallabha, and Amoghavarsa.“ 
There is a legend preserved in the Pmbandha-cintamani that he was not the 
son of Siyaka II but a foundling discovered in a thicket of munja grass from 
which he derived his name. The legend may be dismissed as untrue. 

A new era of power opened for Gurjaradesa with the accession of 
Munja. He was a great military leader and maintained his father’s policy 
by concentrating his energies on extending and consolidating his empire 
in the north and keeping the CSlukya Tailappa II in the south at bay. 
Munja was reviving the imperial Gurjara power, while the CBlukya who 
had usurped the old imperial throne of Mflnyakheta, was determined not 
to let him grow strong. 

The Kalacuri kings of Cedi, in alliance with Tailappa II, had waxed 
very powerful. Mufija first turned his attention to Cedi over which Yuva- 
rSja II the son of Laksmana (975-1000 A.c.) ruled, and defeated him, over- 
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ran his country, and captured his capital Tripuif.®'* He turned west, 
vanquished Saktikumlara, the Guhilot of Medapiata. Its capital Aghata, 
modern Ahad near Udaipur, was also plunder^. Saktikumiara sought 
asylum with the Rlastrakuta prince Dhavala of Hastikun^.®'* 

Laksmana, the founder of the line of the Cahamanas of Naddula, was 
succeeded by iSobhita. The dominion of his son Baliriaja included the Abu 
region. Muhja defeated Baliiiaja, and annexed Kiradu and other parts of 
Marwar to his empire. His fame, sang Padmagupta, * caused the pearls in 
the necklaces worn by the women of Marwar to dance."'^^ This is corrobo¬ 
rated by a grant of Calukya Vikramaditya V, which says, * at the approach 
of Utpala the people of Marwar trembled.'"'® Muhja appointed his son 
Aranyaraja to rule over the Abu region, his other son to rule over Jhalor, 
and his nephew Dusala to govern Bhillamiala. His march on Naddula in 
c. 985 A.c. was, however, successfully resisted by Baliriaja.®^ In one of his 
campaigns Muhja also vanquished the king of the Hunas.°® 

He then tmned his attention to Mularaja Qalukya, who had success¬ 
fully established himself at Anahilavada in the valley of the Sarasvati, and 
defeated him. Mularlaja, like the ruler of Marwar, had to fly before Muhja 
‘ like timid deer ’ and seek the protection of Dhavala, the Rajstrakuta king 
of Hastikun<li near Abu."^" “ He neither eats food nor drinks ” states Padma¬ 
gupta ecstatically, He keeps not the company of women. He sleeps on 
sand, abjures worldly joys, endures the burning Sun. Oh ! lion of Mialava, 
it seems to me that this Gurjara king is doing pfenance in the forests of Mar¬ 
war, anxious to obtain an atom of the prasiada, which is the dust of your 
feet '' The foolish queen of Gurjara, as she wanders terror-struck in the 
forest, occasionally glances at her husband's sword to find its edge ; often 
in the past had she heard the bards sing, ‘ Mighty king, the armies of your 
foes have been in the battle eddied by the edge (torrent) of your sword ’ 
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Making allowance for poetic exaggeration, there is no doubt that Mularaja 
for some time was in serious plight and ultimately made peace with the 
conqueror by accepting his vassalage. 

Munja’s empire now included not only modem Gujarat, but Cedi, 
Malwa, Mewar, Marwar, the Abu region, Jhalor and Lata. He was build¬ 
ing his power on the fabric of old Gurjaradesa ; but his base was Malwa. 
Curiously it was Mularaja, the master of Sarasvata mandala, who was 
styled Gurjaresvara. 

Madhyade^ was now divided into two parts, the old Gurjaradesa and the 
eastern part over which the Candellas and the Kalacuris held sway. Munja 
could conquer Gurjaradesa but he could not attempt any further conquests 
in the North, for, Tailappa II, the Calukya, was a constant menace to Malwa. 
Munja then turned south and subdued Barappa, who held Lata for the 
Calukyas. According to Memtuhga, Munja led his armies across the Nar¬ 
mada six times and inflicted defeat after defeat upon Tailappa. In one of 
these wars he also seems to have vanquished the Keralas and the Colas,*“ 
though he could not possibly have gone to those distant regions. 

Then came the crowning episode of a very romantic career, described in 
a lost poem called Mtthjarasa in Apabhramsa composed soon after Munja’s 
death. Hemacandra has quoted two verses from it. Memtuhga has given 
some more, and has also based Muitjaprabrndha in his Prabandhacintdmani 
on it. Evidently it was a popular poem in the eleventh century describing 
the adventures of Munja. 

Munja, the gay lover and the indomitable conqueror, travels every night 
twelve yojanas to meet a lady-love. Later, his passion cools down, and she 
addresses him thus : 

“ Munja, the bond of love is already loose. Fool, don’t you know that 
the thunders of Asa^ha are already heard, and soon the roads will be unfit 
(for your dromedary to travel) ?.... 

As you leave my arms, so do I leave yours. Who is at fault ? But if 
you leave my heart, I shall know that Munja is wroth with me. 

The water-maiden bears up life by kissing her own hand—^the hand 
which drank the crystal-clear water in which the beloved Munja was re¬ 
flected.” 

Munja carries on a life-long war with king Tailappa of Karnataka. 
Against the advice of his minister, Rudraditya, he crosses the Godavari, is 
defeated, and is captured by Tailappa. Tailappa’s sister Mrnalavati, a 
widow, falls in love with Munja. While both are looking in a mirror, the 
elderly widow bewails her grey hair, 

Muiija says, “ IV^palavatl, do not weep over departed youth. Sugar- 
candy, even i{ broken into a thousand pieces, will taste sweet,” 

Efforts are being made by Munja’s friends to rescue him from the 
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subterranean cell in which he is kept. Munja insists on taking Mrnaiavati 
with him. She, afraid of losing her lover if they went to Dhara, informs 
her brother about the plan, and it is frustrated by Tailappa. 

“ Women are clever in inventing amorous talks to please the kind ; 
the person who confides in them comes to grief.” 

Tailappa forces Munja to beg from door to door. The poet says : 

“ Why did you not die by fire or string ? Why did you not become 
a heap of ashes ? Today, Mufija, tied to a string, is taken from house to 
house like a dancing monkey.” 

While begging, Munja calls upon the spirit of his departed minister 
who had advised him against crossing the Godavari. 

“ Rudraditya, now in heaven ! Unattended, I stand, deprived of my 
elephants, chariots, horses and men. Call me to you : I stand with my 
face towards you.” 

A proud damsel contemptuously gives him whey to drink in a cup made 
of dry leaves. Munja says : 

" Simple-hearted damsel! Do not turn away in pride, seeing me with 
a cup of leaves in my hand. Munja was once the master of fourteen 
hundred and seventy-six elephants and now he has lost them all. 

MrnSlavati offers alms to Mvinja. 

Munja says, “ Mrnialavati, if wLsdom after the event is the same as 
before it, no one would be overcome by calamity.” 

MinalavatT replies ; 

“ When ludc turned, even the ten-headed King (Havana), the master 
of seas and the lord of the forts of Lanka, was destroyed. Therefore, Munja, 
do not grieve.” 

Ultimately, Munja meets death under the feet of Tailappa’s elephant®®. 

The language of this poem approximates the earliest specimen of Old 
Gujarati found in the works of the twelfth century. 

Munja was a hero of song and fiction. This dramatic end of the 
gallant a>nquerer given by the Munjmasa is based on truth. Rudraditya 
was his minister, and all authorities agree that he was killed by Tailappa II. 
His death occurred between 995 and 997 A.c., between the date of Amita- 
gati’s Subhadta-ratna-samdoha (993-94 A.C.) and Tailappa’s death in 997- 
98 A.c.®^ There is no doubt that except in this last war Mufija always got 
the better of Tailappa. 

Padmagupta writes of him : 

We worship Lord Vakpati 
For he! is the root 

From which that heavenly creeper springs. 

Which we call Sarasvati. 

Only by his grace 


CL, 57-59. 
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Do we tread the path, 

Which mighty poets trod before us. 

And thus does the poet bid his master farewell: 

Thou, source of joys voluptuous. 

The crest-jewel of kings 
Home of nectar which is gentility 
Ocean of wit, Oh lord 
Thou might of Ujjayini ! 

Thou wert the god of love to maidens fair. 

Oh ! brother unto the righteous, 

Inspirer of noble arts— 

Where art thou ? 

Wherever thou art, Wait; 

I am coming.*' 

Munja was not merely a conqueror and a gay lover. He was a poet 
and a patron of poets. He cultivated eloquence, high poetry, and logic. 
He knew the Sastras well.'** He wrote verses himself which are quoted in 
works on poetics. Dhanika, in his commentary on Dasarupaka, twice 
quotes a verse, the authorship of which he ascribes in one place to Viakpati- 
raja, and in the other to Munja. The Kashmiri poet Ksemendra quotes three 
different stanzas composed by Utpalaraja in his books Suvrttatilaka, Kavi- 
kanlhdbharana and Aucityavicaracarcaf'~ Among the poets who adorned 
his (X)urt were Padmagupta or Parimala, the author of the Navasahasanka- 
carita ; Dhananjaya, the author of Dasarupaika, a treatise on dramaturgy ; 
and his brother Dhanika, who wrote a commentary on the last named work 
styled Dasariipavaloka, and Kavyanirnaya ; Halayudha who wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Pihgala’s work on Metrics; Dhanapala, the author of 
Paiyalacchi and Tilakamanjarl ; and Amitagati, the author of Subhasita- 
ratna-samdoha. Ujjayini attracted the best talents from Kanauj, KaS 
and other centres of learning. Munja, therefore, was the great upholder 
of the imperial tradition of Gurjarade^ after MahipBla. On his death the 
poet truly sang :— 

He is dead 

Laksm! will return to Govinda; 

VirasrI will hie back to the god of war ; 
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But now that Munja is no more, 

Sarasvatl alone will have 
None to befriend her. 

Munja was also a great builder. When he first made Dhfira his capital 
he beautified it with many tanks, one of which is still called Munjasagara. 
He also built ghats and temples at Ujjayini, at Maheswar on the Narmada, 
at Omkar-Mandhata and Dharampur. A town in Gujarat was also founded 
by him and was known as Munjapura. Of this period two personalities 
stand out above all others—Mihira Bhoja of god-like majesty and Munja, 
a quivering flame of beauty. 


V 

In order to give a proper perspective of the history of Gurjaradesa of the 
tenth century, the position of Mulaiaja must be accurately assessed.When he 
drifted southward and in v.s. 998 (942 A.c.) captured Anahilavada he styled 
himself only a MaharSjadhiraja as his father did. The stories that Mula- 
raja acquired the kingdom of Ainahilavada from the last Ciav^ descendant 
of Vanaraja then called Anahilavada pattana by adoption of trickery are 
legendary. Undoubtedly he conquered Patana. His mother did not come 
from drunken and degenerated forbears the later Cav^s are described to be. 
MQlaiSja’s records state that he acquired SSrasvata mandala by his own 
prowess and that his paternal and maternal ancestry was unsullied. But 
the fact that he displaced some petty ruler of the Oav^ family may be 
accepted. 

The principality which Mularaja acquired was small indeed. It 
stretched only from the borders of the desert to Siddhpur and Patana in¬ 
cluding modern Vadhiar. The bulk of modem Gujarat was not mled by 
him, but by Munja, 

The epigraphic evidence clearly shows that for about thirty years Mula¬ 
raja sat quiet in Sarasvata ma;n^ala waiting for an opportunity, but afraid 
to come into conflict with the daily growing power of the ParamSras in the 
South. His grant of 974 A.q. is of a village near I^tapa and so was his 
grant of 987 A.C. ; nor does he change his status to that of an independent 
ruler. Durii^ this period Siyaka II, the ruler of Gujarat, was forging ahead 
with his imperial schemes. 

In 974 A.C. Siyaka 11 was succeeded by his formidable son, Munja (974- 
996 'A.C.) on the throne of DhSiS. MulaiSja was only a MahSiSjadhi- 
r5ja-na vassal—and so he remained. In 987 a.c. Munja, who ruled over 
Gurjarade^, was a great conqueror. Mularaja together with the ruler of 
Mewar had to fly before him ‘ like timid deer ’. Dhavala gave didter to the 
armies of a king whose name is lost, and of the ‘ lord of the Gurjaras ’ when 
MufijaiSja destroyed AgMfa, the pride of MedapBta (modem Ahad near 
Udaipur). Mulaifija, therefore, must be taken to have accepted the vassal- 
age of Muiija. 
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Mular§ja’s son Camunda by Sri Madhaw, the daughter of a king Bhoja 
of the Cghamana family, had begun to share the burden of government 
during his father’s lifetime before 977 A.c.®* Father and son organised Saras- 
vata maij^ala, set up a well-ordered administration and made adjustments 
with very powerful neighbours. They had a trying time with Cahamlana 
Vigrahanaja of iSakambhari (973-997 A.C.), with the ambitious Siyaka II 
and the powerful Munja, and with Barappa, the viceroy of Tailappa II, 
ruling from Broach. 

The Prabandhas have naturally to tell a lot of legends about the 
victories achieved by the founder of the Calukyan dynasty. Hemacandra 
compares him with Visnu, Siva and Brahmi. But of them all, he, being the 
nearest in time, can only be referred to as preserving some accurate history, 
may be, mixed with tradition and rounded off by the eulogistic fulness of a 
court poet. 

According to the Dvydsraya, Laksaraja—Lakha Foolani of folk-tales- - 
of Cutch, in league with Grharipu, the Abhira king of SaurSstra, fought 
Mularaja.®'* 

Hemacandra tells the story of Mulanaja’s conquest of Grharipu in a 
graphic manner. The king started on the campaign after due ceremony. 
He was surrounded by his feudatories and blessed by the Bmhmanas. He 
held court, gave away wealth to the Brahmanas. Men gathered together to 
see him from afar. Women of the royal palace came out to make him offer¬ 
ings. Every one at the time was anxious to have a look at him. In the 
court, the Brahmanas chanted, the preceptor gave blessings, the musicians 
sang. The sound of musical instruments reverberated in the heavens. The 
royal preceptor then applied tilaka to Mularaja and wished him victory. 
The astrologers were not left behind. 

First, the feudatories started. Having devoutly saluted Mah^aksml, 
Mularaja started on an elephant. Around him marched soldiers with drawn 
swords. 

As the army marched forward the ascetics residing in the forests came 
to see it. Horsemen and chariots accompanied the king. Ultimately under 
orders from him the army encamped on the banks of the Jambumall. The 
whole camp, like the city of a Gandharva or dreamland, was set up in a 
moment. The tired soldiers rested under the shade of the trees on its bank. 
Horses were washed. Shops were set up for the army in tents. Women 
who accompanied the army, refreshed themselves after the fatigue of the 
journey by washing their feet, rubbing ghee on their body and dressing them¬ 
selves in wet clothes. The camp was like a city. Some soldiers began even 
to himt boars with the aid of dogs. Camelmen rested their camels. Some 
began to cook their own food, some worshipped gods. 

Then Drunasa, the messenger of Grharipu, approached MulaiSja and 
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inquired about the purpose of his visit. He also praised his master’s 
prowess. To him Mularaja replied : 

“ You have spoken well and fearlessly. A resident of Saurastra addicted 
to drink cannot speak so. But Gfharipu is unjust. He harasses the pil¬ 
grims and kills the BrShmanas. How can I make friends with such a wicked 
man ? No one can even move freely in Saurai?tra. He has destroyed the 
sacred Prabhasa. He has raided peaceful towns. The son of a mlechha 
woman, he has been hunting deer on the Gimara. Go and tell him to come 
out and fight me.”'“ 

Grharipu got his anny ready. His generals left their accomplished, 
beautiful and voluptuous women playing games and joined up. The Bhillas 
also joined the army. Laksaiiaja of Kaccha came to the war riding on a 
blue mare. Men with their eyes red with drink also joined ; so did Sindhu- 
reija. The women folk of the soldiers followed the army on camels with 
provision for water. 

The Brahmanas living on the river Bilvaki informed Mularaja of the* 
on-coming host of Grharipu. His army, thereupon, got ready for a fight. 
The Paramara king of Abu also fought on his side. There was a deadly 
encounter, and both the armies suffered heavy losses. Grharipu performed 
deeds of valour. Ultimately, Mularaja and Grharipu faced each other, and 
Mularaja captured Grharipu and Laksa ran to his rescue, but was killed in 
the battle.’^ Prabandha-cintamani, on the other hand, states that MQlaraja 
laid siege to Kapilako^a in Kaccha and killed Lakhaka in battle.” Grharipu 
was later released at the intercession of his wife. 

After the victory, Mularaja went to Prabhiasa, worshipped Somanatha 
and returned to Anahilavada. The ruler of Sindhu,” who assisted Gfharipu, 
cannot be the Arab ruler of Sind, who would be described as a Turuska, but 
the chief of some principality in Kathiawar. 

Hemacandra describes Grharipu as a mleccha who lived at Vamana- 
sthali eating meat and drinking liquor; who hunted deer at Prabhiasa, ate 
beaf, despised the Brahmanas and killed the pilgrims. It is stated that 
Mularaja though his friend marched on him because god Somanatha in a 
dream had asked him to do so.™ This is court poetry. Grharipu was an 
Abhira king, and his wicked ways did not come in the way of Mularaja be¬ 
ing his friend. The shrine of Somanatha, the most sacred in India at the 
time, was under his care. The Abhiras were not recent settlers in Kathiawar 
and must have been feudatories of the Calukya viceroys of the Pratiharas. 

The Abhiras were settled in Gujarat for long. Their dialect, Apa- 
bhrarb§a, had been recognised as one of the literary languages of Gujarat 

” Ibid, 20 ff. 71 Ibid., 103, 105, 127. 
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before the rise of the ValabhJs (c. 609 A.c.) . Were the Abhiras foreigners ? 
Was their language alien ? Patanjali (b.c. 150) regards Apabhrarii^ as the 
corruption of the normal Sarhskrta; Bharata (200 A.c.) refers to ‘ Desa* 
bha^ ’ and to AbMrokti, the idiom of the Abhiras, the herdsmen ; but there 
is no evidence of foreign origin in these early references. 

There is no doubt that the Abhiras, a hated people, believed to have 
once lived on the Indus, were called mlecchas. They fought in the battle of 
Kuruksetra. The Manu Smrti treats them as descended from the BrSh- 
manas by Ambastha women. Whatever might have been their early status, 
prior to 100 A.C, the Abhiras lived in Gujarat without any brand of social 
inferiority. Periplus (c. 100 A.c.) found them already settled in Western 
India (Abiria). Abhira Rudrabhuti (181 A.c.) was a general of the 
Western Ksatrapas. Kvarasena ruled a principality near Nasik (300 A.c.). 
The Abhiras lived in Rajputana and Malwa on the western frontier of the 
,Gupta empire in Samudragupta’s time (360 A.C.) . An Abhira dynasty 
succeeded the Andharabhrtyas, according to the Visnu Purana. All these 
facts indicate that the Abhiras occupied an important position in society in 
Gurjaradesa, even further south, before 509 A.c. Neither their names nor 
their language appears to be foreign ; and even if they were originally 
foreigners, they were for all purposes children of the soil before the Christian 
era began.’® 

In spitel of the conflicting records, Mularaja may be taken to have 
defeated the kings of SauiSstra and Cutch and annexed parts of their 
territory. 

Hemacandra also describes tlie battle between Mularaja and the ruler 
of La^a, Dv&rappa or Barappa. It is referred to by most of the Pmban- 
dhas. This BBrappa was appointed by Tailappa II of Manyakheta as the 
viceroy of LSta. His family line is given in the inscription of his descen¬ 
dants’* :— 

C&ulukya 

1 

Nimbarka 

I 

Barappa 

I 

GtoggirSja 

Mahamapdale^vara Kirtiraja (1018, A.c,) 

Vatsaraja 

Trilocanapala (1050 A.c.) 

76 GL, p. 17. For a ocwitrary view^ see Elliot, I. 266; BG, I, Pt. I. 137, 139; 
Archaeological Survej^ of West India, II. 159-64. 
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The extraordinarily valiant MulaiiSja says Some^vara, in the Klrtikau- 
mtidi, killed Barappa» the general of the ruler of Lia|ta, to whom retreat 
was unknown, and took his elephants/" Merutuhga is also correct as to his 
being a general, for, Barappa, in the inscriptions of his descendants Kirti- 
naja and Trilocanapiala, is only called a Mahiamandalesvara. Barappa’s 
son Goggii^ja soon regained independence and Lata continued to be ruled 
by Barappa"s descendants for about fifty-five years. Goggiraja is described 
as having relieved, like the great Vi^u, his owm land which was seized by 
powerful demon-like enemies. 

Barappa appears to have invaded Sarasvata mandala. Simultaneously, 
the Cahamana king of Sambhar attacked Mulanaja who had to go in hiding 
at Kanthadurga.^^ This incident with Vigraharaja of Sakambhari is differ¬ 
ently described Z*’ but it is clear that Mulaiaja was worsted in the fight and 
submitted. 

Mulamja is also credited with having defeated Dharanivaraha, the 
Paramlara king of Abu, who when so defeated sought the shelter of Dhavala.^*’ 
The inscription of Dhavala describes Mularaja as ‘ having a powerful army" 
and ' being intoxicated with pride". Evidently Dharanivaraha accepted the 
vassalage of Mulamja. 

The identification of this Dharanivaraha is a little difficult. The pe¬ 
digree of the Paran^ras of Abu is thus given in the Vasantagadha stone 
inscription of 1043 A.c.^"' 

Utpalaraja 

1 

Arapyaraja 

I 

Adbhuta-Kr§oaraja 

I 

Mahlpala (c. 1002 A.c.) 

Dandhuka 

I 

Puiioapala (1043 A.C.) 

If Utpalaraja is identified with Munja Viakpati II, Dharanivaraha may 
be the same as Adbhuta-Kr^aiSja or his brother who came to the throne 
in c. 995 A.c. 

After the death of Munja in 995 A.c., Mularaja styled himself ‘ Para- 
mabhattlaraka Maharajiadhiraja Parame§vara.’ Once Munja was out of the 
way and Abu subdued, Mularaja naturally assumed the title of an inde- 

PC. 16; I A, VI. 84 3 The Kadi grant confirms it. Kanthkot is in Cutch. This 
must, therefore, be after the fall of Lakha. 

78 Nayachandra in the Hammtra-mahdkavya states that Vigraharaja killed Mularaja, 
and took the country. M. VIII. 59; PC, 17 says that due to Mularaja*s bravery, Vigra¬ 
haraja returned ; BG, I, Pt. I. 158. Both are exaggerations. 
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pendent ruler. In 974 a.c., he gave the grant of a village in modem 
Kadi in the Baroda State in 987 A.c, it was of a village in Modhera 
Ardhastamawhile the grant of 995 A.c. is of a village in the Satyapura 
maitidsla now in Jodhpur State."^ Mulaiaja had by then added that mapti- 
dala, which was to the north of Sarasvata mandala. 

Mularaja’s reign was a period when the hierarchs of the imperial Gur- 
jarade^, the Paramlaras, the Cahamanas, the Calukyas and the Guhilots 
were struggling to obtain mastery. With the two powerful Paramaras 
stmggling to consolidate the fragments of old Gurjarade^, all that Mula- 
taja could do was to extend his sway a little to the north. 

Mulaiaja died in 997 A.c. having ruled for fifty-five years. A devout 
worshipper of Siva, he constmcted the temple of Mulesvara at Mandafi, 
the temple of Muladevasvaml and Tripurusaprasada in honour of his father 
and his two brothers at Anahilavada.®'* He also commenced the reconstmc- 
tion of the historical temple of Rudramahalaya but he did not live to com¬ 
plete it.*= He also made a pilgrimage to the shrine of SomanBtha at Pra- 
bhSsa. 

In spite of the narrow limits of his kingdom, however, he was a great 
ruler. He organised the administration on the lines of the Gupta traditions. 
He invited learned Brahmanas from outside to Sarasvata mandala and laid 
the foimdation of culture and learning with which Plaltana came to be asso¬ 
ciated later. Hemacandra says that Mularaja worshipped the Briahmanas 
and sages and satisfied the desires of mendicants.®® Someivara also refers 
to the fact that ‘ he conquered poverty by has gifts ’.®' The da'napatra of 
987 A.c. also describes him as “ one whose hands are wet with gifts ”.®® His 
generosity, for a ruler of so small a principality, was so great that he had 
to apipoint Madhava, Lula and Bhabha, three members of a Niagara Brah- 
mana family, ministers in charge of wells, maths, tanks, temples and caravan¬ 
serais. This M&dhava was a great friend of the king and an important 
minister, who lived long enough to receive a grant from Camunda, Kancana, 
the son of Kiayastha Jejaja, was the writer of his copper-plates ; Mahattama, 
Sivaraja was his Dutaka. In 997 A.C. Srijaya also functioned as a sandhi- 
vigrahika. Some^vara, the author of the Klrtikaumudi, testifies to the fact 
that his ancestor Sola, a Nagara BiQhmana of Vadnagar, was the king’s 
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purohit. There was another mahattama called VTra, the father of his more 
distingui^ed son Vimala, and a descendant of Ninnaya and Lehara, 
PragvStas or Porvads by caste, who were, according to tradition, associated 
with VanaiSja. There were also two other ministers named Jambaka and 
Jehula. 

Generous beyond measure, brave and wise, MularBja was a shrewd 
statesman, and by timely submission and opportune aggression, he consoli¬ 
dated his small principality. At his death it only consisted of Sarasvata 
and Satyapura mandalas, and parts of Cutch and Sauiastra. He survived, 
with uncanny tenacity, the ambition of three of the most powerful kings 
in India of the time, Munja of Malwa, Vigraharaja of Sakambhari and Tail- 
appa of Karnataka. 

What he built was no doubt small, but its foxmdations were well and 
truly laid. On what he built, his descendants raised the structure of modern 
Gujarat. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE : BHOJA, THE MAGNIFICENT 

(c. 999— c. 1054 A.C.) 

997 A.c. was a fateful year for India. The glory and the power of the 
First Empire of Gurjaradesa which had stabilised India and which presented 
a bulwark of strength against foreign aggression were no more. Karnataka, 
in destroying Imperial Gurjaradesa, had destroyed itself; the power of the 
imperial Rastrakutas had collapsed. 

Muiiija Viakpati had the genius to stabilise the power of the Second 
Empire. But he was not gifted with patience and met an untimely end. 

I 

The pre-occupations of the Paranmras in the South led Dhanga, the 
Candella ruler of Jejabhukti or Bundelkhand (954-1008 A.c.), to esta¬ 
blish a powerful kingdom between the Son and the Chambal with its capital 
at Khajuraho. “ By the strength of his arms, he equalled even the powerful 
Hammira who had proved a heavy burden for the earth In Diahala, 
parts of modern Central India, the line of Kokkala, the king-maker, had 
flourished under Laksmanaraja and Yuvaraja II. Before c. 1019 A.c. 
Gahgeyadeva came to its throne. Of him it is stated :— 

“ a thunderbolt falling on the heads of enemies, (and) the lord of 
the fortune of the heroes with a chest broad like an emerald tablet, 
(and) with smiling eyes, (and) with his two arms, surpassing the 
strength of a city-bar, the crest-jewel of crowned heads, he has become 
famous under the name of Vikramaditya.”'* 

Of the erstwhile feudatories of the Imperial Gurjaras the Paramlras, the 
Candellas and the Kalacuris were thus racing for imperial power in the 
North. 

At Kanauj MahendrapSla II, the successor of Mahipala, was succeeded 
by his brother Devap&la in c. 948-49 A.c. Between the three great feuda¬ 
tories of the First Empire forging ahead with their imperial ambitions, very 
little was left to Kanauj except a small principality. The order of succes¬ 
sion after DevapBla is a little confused till 960 A.c.,® when Rljyap3la, still 
recognised as the nominal suzerain of India, came to the throne of Kanauj. 

The Bifihmana Sahi king JayapSla (969-1001 A.C.) was a powerful 
ruler heroically fighting against foreign aggression, but imsupported by any 
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great imperial power in North India. Multan was ruled by an independent 
chief Saikh Hanud Lodi.'* In Lower Sind, the Sumras, who were Paramaras 
converted to Islam, were gathering strength.® In fifty years (953-1003 A.c.) 
Kashmir was passing through an epidemic of internal intrigues and extmial 
weakness under the dissolute queen Didda,® a rival of the notorious Cathe¬ 
rine of Russia both in lust and cruelty. In the north, there were small states, 
one at Chamba and the other in the Kangra valley. 

Old Gurjaradesa was in fragments. The rulers of Delhi and .^am- 
bhari were independent; those of Naddula, Medapata, Abu, Sarasvata 
mandala, Saurastra and Vagada were quasi-independent, yielding only a 
grudging loyalty to the Paramaras. 

East of Benares, where possibly the frontiers of Dhahga’s kingdom 
lay, Mahipala I (914-943 a.c.) ruled at Monghyr. At Sirhhapura in Rfidha 
in North Bengal ruled a dynasty of Varmans. At Candradvipa in East 
Bengal ruled the Candras. Parts of Assam had recently come under the 
rule of another line of Piala kings (1000-1100 A.c.) . South Bengal, parts of 
Orissa and p)arts of Mahakos<ila were ruled over by Indraratha, the Kesari 
king, from his capital Yayatinagar (now Jajnagar)To the south of the 
Kesari dominion was Kalihga proper ruled over by the Gahga kings. 

Like the North, the South had undergone a revolutionary change by the 
break up of the imperial power of the l^strakutas. The Empire of 
Karnataka under Tailappa II was not able to gather the strength of the 
Rastrakutas on account of the life and death struggle with Vakpati Munja. 
Tailapa II died in c. 997-8 A.c. and was succeeded by his son Satya4raya 
Akalankacarita. In c. 1008 a.c., Satyasraya was succeeded by Vikrama- 
ditya V (1008-1010 A.C.) , to be succeeded by his brother Jayasirhha II Jag- 
dekamalla (1010-1042 A.c.) . Jayasirhha II was succeeded by his son Some- 
svara I entitled Trailokyamalla (1042-1058 A.c.). Among their feudatories 
were the Yadavas of Seunadesa and the SilahSras of Kohkana. 

The weakening of the pwwer of KarnStaka led to the rise of the C5Ias of 
Tanjore, who consolidated the South from the Krsna and the Tungabhadra 
to Cape Comorin. Rajariaja Rajakesari (985-1014 A.c.) was the most 
powerful emperor in India of the day, who, after brilliant victories on land 
and sea, laid the foundation of the Cola power.® 

II 

When GurjaradeSa and Kar^taka had been broken up and the extreme 
South was building up a great empire, the north-west frontier was practi¬ 
cally undefended except by the Brahmapa SBhi kings. The empire of the 
Caliphs had been broken up in the ninth century and among the soldiers 
of fortune who had carved out kingdoms for themselves were the Samanaid 
princes. Alp-tigln (933-963 A.C.), a slave of one of the Samaniad rulers, 
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forced his master to recognise him as an independent diieftain and esta¬ 
blished himself at Ghazna. From his mountain fortress, he began to spread 
terror in India. His general Sabuk-tigin came to the throne in 977 A.C. 
He continued his master’s policy and made a determined effort to destroy 
the confederacy of Indian kings which Jayapala was leading in defence of 
his mother-land. 

When Sabuk-G^n died in 997 A.C., his son Abu-l-QSsim Mahmud, bom 
in 971 A.C., was only the governor of Khorasan. Even at the early age of 
fifteen, he had surprised the veteran warriors of his father’s court by his 
ability. But Sabuk-fipn on his death-bed had nominated Mahmud’s 
younger brother Ismail as his successor. A war of succession followed ; and 
Mahmud soon captured Ghazna and sent his brother in exile. His persona¬ 
lity, will and genius soon built up a marvellous striking power. Victory 
attended upon him wherever he went. Within three years of his capturing 
Ghazna, he had subjugated Central Asia, Iran, Sistan and the adjoining 
regions. In the year 1000 A.C., he turned his attention to India and gave it 
an experience of totalitarian war which she did not know before. In Central 
Asia wars were fought for destmction, not for digvijaya. There were no 
laws, nor morals, to circumscribe war activities. And North India wrapped 
in the security which the Imperial Gurjaras had provided saw with startled 
awe torrents of barbarians sweeping everything before them, intent on mur¬ 
der, rape and loot. 

A complete picture of Bhoja’s achievements is not possible without a 
reference to Rajendra Cola of Tanjore. In 1012 A.c. almost simultaneously 
with him, Rajaraja the Great was succeeded by his son R&jendra Parakesari 
(1012-1044 A.c.) . With him the extreme South entered into the history of 
the North. RSjendra inherited an extensive empire comprising the whole of 
the modem Madras Presidency, parts of Mysore and the islands of Ceylon 
and Maldivs. By 1018 A.c., he had associated his son Rajadhiiaja as 
YuvarSja, and for over twenty-five years father and son shared the burden 
of a growing empire. Rajendra even as a yuvaiaja had started on a career 
of widespread conquest. He conquered Mysore and Vanavasi. In 
1(X)4 A.C., he destroyed Manyakheta and annexed a large part of the CSlukya 
dominions. The CSlukyas had to transfer their capital to Kalyaftii, or 
Kalyapapura, forty-eight miles to the north-east of their old capital, and 
hence in history came to be known as the Western CSlukyas of! KalySni. 
A litGe later the king of Kerala was also subdued.® 

In the war against Jayasiihha II, the Western C^ukya, in 1019 A.C., 
Bhoja was supported by Rajendra Cola. In tiie Tamil prasasti of Rajendra, 
which contains another aspect of the war against Jayasiihha, it is thus des¬ 
cribed :—“ (He captured) the seven and a half lakhs of Rattapadi (which 
was) strong by nature, and vast quantities of treasure, together with the 
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inestimable reputation of Jayasiihha, who out of fear and to his great dis¬ 
repute turned his back at Musangi and hid himself.”'* ‘ 

In 1017 A.c,, he conquered Ceylon and all the islands on the south-coast 
of India. In a brilliant digvijaya in the east, he captured Cakrakota, sub¬ 
dued Kalihga, defeated Indraratha, the Kesari king of YayStinagara, and 
conquered Orissa, Mahakosala and Dandabhukti, modem Murshidabad 
district. He also defeated Dharmapala of Assam, RanaSura of Kamariipa, 
Govindacandra of Ra^a and MaMpala of North Bengal. He seems to have 
set up a nominee even to rule Kanauj and took the title of Gahgaikonda 
Coja (conqueror of the Ganges). Rajendra then turned his attention to the 
transmarine countries of Java and Sumatra and subdued them. Malaya 
was also annexed as part of his empire. 

Ill 

On VSkpati Munja’s death in 997 A.c. SindhurSja styled KumSra- 
narayana and NavasShasahka came to the throne of Dhai5. The Praban- 
dhas speak of a feud between Munja and his brother SindhuiSja, while 
Padmagupta, the court poet, who wrote the Navasdhasdnka-carita with 
Sindhurajai as the hero, refers to his patron as having been appointed the 
successor by Munja himself. “ When in the course of time ”, says the poet, 
“ (Munja) depart^ for the city of Ambika’s husband (heaven), he (Munja) 
placed the world in his (Sindhuraja’s) arm, which was marked by scars of 
bow-string.”" This is also supported by the Udayapur prasasti.'* Why 
Munja placed his brother Sindhuraja on the throne and gave small princi¬ 
palities like Abu to his own sons,—provided the identification of Vakpati 
Paramara, the foimder of the Abu line, with Munja is accepted,—is difficult 
to understand. But it is likely that when Munja left for Karnataka on his 
last campaign, he might have left his brother SindhuiSja in charge of Ujja- 
yini, which he made his capital; and on Munja’s death in Manyakheta, he 
took possession of the throne giving small principalities to the sons of 
Munja. 

Sindhuifija in spite of the high praise given by Padmagupta had 
scarcely the ability or the personality of his brother. The achievements to 
his credit do not go beyond attempts to subdue refractory feudatories. The 
theme of Navasdhasdnka-carita is the victory won by Sindhuraja over the 
king of some non-Aryan tribe in the Chanda district of the modern Central 
Provinces. The story ends by the king marrying Sa§iprabha, the daughter 
of the Nfiga king Sanghapala.'® He also subdued the Paramfira feudatory 
of VSgada," the king of Murala,'” Goggiraja of Lata,'® the king of Kosala" 
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and the king of Hipas.'® His defeat of the king of Kera}a is pure rhetoric, 
unless it means some skirmish with a southern king. He also succeeded in 
subduing Kokkala II, the Kalacuri king of pghala, who appears to have 
declared independence after the death of Munja.'® But the whole of the 
mainland of modem Gujarat continued to form part of the dominions of 
the Second Empire of Gurjaradesa under him. Hemacandra and Meru- 
tuhga, with their partiality for the kings of Patai^a give a one sided story, 
but there is little doubt that even on their testimony the Calukyas of PStana 
were his vassals. 

The successors of Mulanaja till the accession of Bhima were Camunda 
(996-1009 A.c.)., his son Vallabharaja (6 months) and another son 
Durlabharaja (1009-1022 a.c.). Gamunda could not extend his dominion 
beyond the Sarasvata and the Satyapura mandalas, which formed part of 
his father’s heritage. He attempted to throw off the suzerainty of Sindhu- 
raja but was not successful. Sindhuraja even advanced on Patana, but 
ultimately withdrew.'^" 

On another occasion also Sindhuraja seems to have punished Camunda 
for some refractoriness. According to the Prabandhas, in his declining years 
even Camunda was dissolute, and his sister CScinidevI got him removed from 
the throne. Camunda then started for a pilgrimage to Benares, but on the 
way Sindhuraja deprived him of the royal insignia. The tmth underlying 
the story is of a defeat suffered by the king of Patana at the hands of the 
king of Malwa. 

CSmunda after this indignity returned to FBtaiia and his son Vallabha- 
laja prepared to proceed to invade Malwa. The Vadanagar pra^sti records 
Vallabhaiaja’s victory over Sindhuraja. “ Densely dark smoke rising from 
the empire of the Mialava king, who quaked on hearing of his (Vallabha- 
laja’s) marching indicated the spread of the fire of his anger.”^^ 

Vallabharaja, however, died of small-pox in this campaign in c. 1009- 
1010 A.c. Merutuhga®* and the Muslim chroniclers both give Vallabharaja, 
a reign of 6 months, but it is doubtful whether he ever reigned. Hemacandra 
testifies that CSmunda put Durlabharaja on the throne and retired to Sukla- 
tirtha, where he fasted unto death. Some of Camunda’s inscriptions also 
omit the name of Vallabharaja. Camurida’s reign, therefore, was spent in 
an unsuccessful series of attempts to throw off SindhuiSja’s allegiance. 

It is difficult to say how long Sindhuraja ruled. Merutuhga assigns 
“ fifty-five years, seven months and three days to the reign of Bhoja. 
The earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor Jayasirhha is 1055 A.c. In 
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view: of this, Bhoja’s accession may be considered to have taken place in 
c. 999 A.c. But the epigraphic evidence point to the year 1010 A.C. as about 
the time when Bhoja succeeded Sindhurfija.** 

IV 

In c. 1010 A.C. came to the throne of Dhara, Bhoja, the son of Sindhu- 
raja by the queen Ratn&vali, one of the most versatile kings in history. 
He made a magnificent attempt to carry forward the tradition of imperial 
Gurjaradesa, but overwhelmed by the disintegrating forces of the time, failed. 

An interesting story is told about the relations between Bhoja and his 
uncle. The astrologers once came to Munja Vakpati and prophesied that 
Bhoja, the son of his brother SindhurSja, was destined to rule Daksinap>atha 
and Gauda for fifty-five years, seven months and three days. In order to 
prevent the succession of his nephew, Munja ordered him to be killed. When 
on the point of being killed Bhoja sent a caustic message to his uncle. 

“ Mandhata was the master of the Earth in the Krta Age but he 
passed away. Where is he gone, the king who successfully fought the 
ten-headed Rlavana and built a bridge over the ocean ? There were 
Yudhisthira and other mighty kings, but the Earth did not accompany 
them when they departed life ; but perhaps, she might accompany you 
on your last journey.””’ 

The executioners did not like to kill such a gifted and lovable youth 
and sent the verse to Muflja. When Munja read it, he relented, had Bhoja 
brought back unharmed, and treated him with great affection. 

The important events during this period may be chronologically 
arranged as follows : 

c. 990 A.C. Sabuk-tigin’s war against the Biahmana Sahis of Afghani¬ 
stan. 

c. 996 A.C. Mularaja’s death. Accession of C&munda. 
c. 997 A.C. Mpnja’s death. 

997 A.C. Mahmud Yamin-ud-Daulah captures the throne of 
Ghazna. 

c. 999 A.C. Accession of Bhoja (according to Merutunga). 

1010 A.C. Accession of Bhoja (according to epigraphic records). 
1001 A.c. Mahmud’s invasion of the Punjab ruled by Jayap&la, the 
Biahmana Sahi king. 

1004 A.c. Rajendra Coja defeats the Calukyas, their capital trans¬ 
ferred to Kalyapi. 

1012 A.c. The break-up of the BtShmapa Sahi kingdom. 

1012 A.C. Rlajendra Cola’s accession in Tanjore. 
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1015 A.c. Jayasimha Calukya’s accession to the throne of KalyStji. 

1018 A.C. Fall of Kanauj. 

1015-1019 A.c. Bhoja’s war with C&lukya Jayasiihha (First Oalu- 
kyan War). 

1019 A.c. Occupation of Kohkana by Bhoja. 

1020 A.C. January 3rd, Banswara“ grant of land in Vatepadraka, 

modern Baroda, in Ghagradorabhoga of Sthalimandala, 
given on the occasion of the anniversary of the victory 
over Kohkana. Bhoja is styled MaharajadhirSja Para- 
mabhattaraka Paramesvara. 

1020 A.C. September. Betma grant“ (Betma is near Indore) given 
by Bhoja on the occasion of the anniversary of the occu¬ 
pation of Kohkana. The village granted was Nalata^ga 
modern Nar in the Kaira District in Gujarat included in 
the Nyayapadra Saptadasaka (modern Napad) in the 
same district. 

1022 A.c. Mahmud made peace with Vidyadhara Candella and 
withdrew from the Gangetic valley. 

1022 A.c. UjjayinI grant of Bhoja.-* 

1022 A.c. Durlabharaja’s death. Bhima’s accession to the throne 
of Apahilava^a. 

1022 A.c. Depalpur grant (near Indore) of Bhoja.-" 

1025 A.c. Mahmud’s invasion of Somanatha. 

1026 A.c. Bhima’s re-occupation of Saurastra and Kaccha. 

1029 A.C. Radhanpur grant of ‘ Mahariajadhiraja ’ Bhimadeva I of 

Anahilavada. 

c. 1030 A.c. The reconstruction of the temple of Somanatha by Bhoja 
and Bhima. 

1030 A.c. Mundaka grant of Maharajadhiraja Bhimadeva."^ 

1030 A.c. Al-Birimi records that Bhojadeva was king of Dhara. 

1032 A.C. Completion of Adinatha temple at Abu by Vimala, the 

minister of Bhima. 

1035 A.c. Bhoja’s conquest of TripurT. 

1034-35 A.c. British Museum image inscription of Bhoja.** 

1036 A.c. Bhoja’s conquest of Kanauj. 

Bombay Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of MahiaiSjadhi- 
raja Bhimadeva.** 

1042 A.c. Second Calukyan War. Jayasimha II, the Calukya of 

Kalyani, defeated and killed in battle by Bhoja. 

1043 A.c. Hansi, Thaneshwar and other places recovered by confe- 
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derate forces frcMti the viceroy of Ghazna. Somesvara 
Ahavamalla succeed^ to the throne of Kalyani. 

1044 A.c. Death of Rajendra Cola. 

1047 A.c. Tilakvada grant of Bhoja=‘, found in the river-bed near 
Sankheda in the Baroda Prant. 

Kalvan Plates®** (undated) of Bhoja. The plates were 
found near Kalvan in the Nasik District, which as stated 
therein was ruled by ‘the illustrious’ Yasovarman. He 
was ‘ in charge of Selluka Nagara and was enjoying 1500 
villages through the favour of Bhoja.’ 

1055-56 A.c. Third CSlukyan War. Somesvara occupies Dhara. 
The Mandhata grant of Bhoja’s son Jayasiriiha I.’“ 

1062 A.C. The Abu stone inscription of Bhima’s minister.''" 

V 

The death of Sindhuraja had left Malwa surrounded by hostile feuda¬ 
tories. It is likely that he died just after receiving a crushing defeat 
at the hands of the army of PStana. Vallabharaja then marched on DhiSrS 
and defeated Bhoja. For the moment it appeared as if the Second Empire 
of Gurjarade§a had come to an end. But Bhoja even when a boy developed 
generalship. 

Durlabharaja, who ruled P&tana from 1009 a.c. to 1022 A.c., did not 
succeed in extending his dominions beyond those his father had inherited 
from MularSja. He is recorded to have defeated the CSlukya king of Lata, 
but it appears to be a stray skirmish. LSta remained independent, to be 
soon subdued by Bhoja. Durlabharaja, however, strengthened his position 
by marrying the sister of the Cahamana king Mahendra, the son of Baliraja, 
of Naddula. His personal character stood high. He ‘ coveted neither the 
wives of others, nor the wealth of the Brahmanas ’, and was the first CSlukya 
who admitted Jain Sadhus to his court at Anahilavfid^. He continued to be 
a feudatory of Bhoja, who from the first enjoyed the status of a suzerain, 

Bhoja soon proved to be a great military leader. In addition to the 
hereditary Ksatriya forces, he organised a standing army. He realised the 
dangers in whidi he stood and decided to make a heroic effort to revive 
the strength of Gurjarade&i. He next made friends with Gangeya Vikrama- 
ditya (1010-1042 A.C.) , the Kalacuri king of Tripuri. Possibly with his aid 
he repelled the invasion of Indraratha of the Kesari dynasty, the powerful 
king of YayStinagara or Adinagara in Orissa.®* It was Bhoja’s first combat 
with a powerful king ; and the yoimg hero inflicted a defeat on Indraratha. 

S* Prtfceedings and, Transactions o] the first Oriental Conjerence, Poona (1919), 
319. 
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He also defeated a king Goggala, an unidentified king, unless it be Go^- 
rSja of Lata ; but he was possibly dead long before. 

Having rendered his eastern frontier safe, he made an alliance with 
Rijendra Parakesari, the emperor of the South. Strengthened by this great 
diplomatic triumph, he invaded the dominions of the Western CSlukyas of 
Kalyani. First, he marched to the west to suppress the revolt of Klrtirfija, 
the Calukya feudatory of Lata, who on Munja’s death had chosen to ally 
himself to his old chief. The rebel was vanquished; Lata was subdued.'® 
Bhoja then marched on Aparajita or Ari Kesari, the Sil&hara king of Kon- 
kana, the most formidable feudatory of the Western Calukya Jaj'asiihha 11. 
The ^ilahara king was supported by his suzerain, but the confederate forces 
of Bhoja, Rajendra Cola and Gahgeya Vikramaditya were too powerful for 
Jayasirhha. In one campaign, Jayasimha appears to have worsted Bhoja; 
for it is stated in one of the CSlukyan inscriptions that Bhoja became ‘ a 
lotus to the moon ’, which was Jayasiriiha. “ He searched out, beset, pursued, 
ground down and put to flight the confederated forces of Malava.”^" The 
campaign, however, ended in favour of the powerful confederacy. The final 
battle with Jayasimha II was fought in Konkana. The king of Konkana 
became a vassal of Bhoja and a part of the CSlukya dominions including the 
Nasik district was annexed to the empire of Bhoja. The ‘illustrious’ 
Ya:k)varman, a feudatory, was placed in charge of Selluka Nagara near 
Kalyani. 

By 1019 A.c. Bhoja had performed prodigies of valour and statesman¬ 
ship. He had driven away the strongest foe in the east; attached the 
ambitious young Gfingeya to himself; had established a firm alliance with 
the Cola emperor of the South; vanquished Jayasimha II, the Calukya of 
Kaly5ni ; and annexed a large part of his territory. The conquest of Kon¬ 
kana was, therefore, a great event and was celebrated as such throughout 
Bhoja’s empire every year. The Banswara grant recites that Bhojadeva at 
the anniversary of the conquest of Konkana having worshipped Bhavanipati, 
made the grant of the village of Vatapadraka, the modem village of Baroda 
in the Banswara State. Another grant of a village near Indore in Central 
India also records t.he same festival. In 1019 A.c., therefore, Bhoja was the 
unquestioned master of an empire, which included modem Gujarat. 


IV 

In the meantime Mahmud, the ruler of Ghazna, was spreading destmc- 
tion in the North. 

The story of India’s resistance to Mahmud’s insatiable ambition is an 
epic of undying heroism. Jayapala, the ^hi king, once of Afghanistan, 
had sent a stem message to Mahmud’s father. “ You have heard, and now 
know the heroism of the Indians. In difficulties, we fear neither death nor 
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destruction. In affairs of honour and renown, we would woo the fire like 
roast meat, the dagger like the rays of the Sim.”“ The story of internal 
feuds in India is a myth. In c. 990 A.C., the rulers of Delhi and Ajmere, 
Vijayapala of Kanauj (955-990 A.c.) and Dhanga, the Candella, sent men 
and money to help Jayapala.'*-’ But the battle was lost; and Jayapala had 
to give up the dominions west of the Indus. Eleven years later in 1001 A.C., 
Mahmud again invaded Jayaffila’s dominions, defeated him, and extracted 
tribute. Jayapala had the proud soul of the hero of ideals. There were no 
chains which he did not know how to break. He gave up the crown, gave 
the legacy of resistance to his son, and courted the flames of the funeral pyre. 

His son Anandapala did not pay tribute and Mahmud marched against 
him in 1004 A.c. Heroic JayapSla’s equally heroic son first parleyed and 
then refused submission. In the words of Utbi, ‘he placed the hand of 
repulse upon the face of the Sultan’s request, and took the road to stubborn¬ 
ness and obstinacy.’^'" Anandapala’s land was plundered and burnt. He 
had to fly to Kashmir. His son was taken prisoner. But soon Mahmud 
was between two fires, the Turks under Ilak Khfin, who had crossed the 
Oxus in Central Asia, and the Sahis. Then the generous culture of Arya- 
varta impelled Anandap&la to send a foolish message to his ruthless foe 
offering assistance : “ I have been conquered by you, but I do not wish 

another to conquer you.”‘* The tragedy of it was that Mahmud took the 
assistance, defeated Ilak Khian, and with his victorious army turned on his 
generous ally in 1008 A.c. The conquest of India is the conquest of culture 
by those who lacked it. Anandap^a faced his enemy with a powerful 
army, but in a heroic battle, he lost ground. The Punjab lay at the feet 
of Mahmud. In 1009 a.c. he plundered the temple of Nagarkot. In 
1011 A.C. he desecrated the shrine of Cakrasvamin at Thaneswar. Ananda- 
pSla, however, was still a rallying centre of resistance from Lahore. In 
c. 1012 A.c. he died, and was succeeded by his son Trilocanapala. Mahmiid, 
in spite of a treaty with his father, attacked him. TrilocanapSla fought with 
unflinching heroism. 

“ TrilocanapSla causing floods of blood to pour forth in battle 
resembled Siva (trilocana) when sending forth the fire which bums 
the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle this 
(prince), who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly from among 
the foes pressing (around him). 

When Trilocana (paia) had gone afar, the whole country was over¬ 
shadowed by hosts of fierce CSn^as, whidi (resembled clouds of) 
locusts.”^® 

He failed. The SShi power was shattered to pieces. For eight long 
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years from some obscure place, with the immortal faith of those whom death 
brings no defeat, Trilocanapaia harassed Mahmud. “The Hammira did. 
not breathe freely, thinking of the super-human powers of the mysterious 
Trilocanapaia.”^* 

It had taken over fifteen years for the ruthless Ghaznavite father and 
son to wipe the Sahi power out of existence. And thus did Albiruni, the 
contemporary, sing their elegy : 

“The Hindu Stehiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the whole 
house there is no longer the slightest remnant in existence. We must 
say that, in all their grandeur, they never slaclcened in the ardent desire 
of doing that which is good and right, that they were men of noble 
sentiment and noble bearing.”^’ 

In 1018 A.C., the Punjab having been ann^ed to his dominions in part, 
Mahmud crossed the Jumna and attacked the kingdom of Kanauj. Hara- 
datta, a feudatory, submitted ; Kulacandra, another, when all his 50,000 
warriors lay dead, killed himself and his wife with the same dagger. Mathura 
was plundered. When the foreign army reached Kanauj, Rajyapala, its 
king, was defeated, and fled. Kanauj was sadted and the descendant of 
the imperial Gurjaras became a vassal of the ruler of Ghazna. 

But against this imbecile relic of imperial greatness rose a confederacy 
led by Vidyadhara (1019-1022 A.C.) Candella, the grandson of Dhanga, the 
most powerful king of the North. Vidyadhara killed RSjyapBla, the puppet 
of the foreign ruler, and consolidated the forces. Even Bhoja looked upon 
this king as his master in the art of war. “ Bhojadeva together with 
Kalacuri Candra worshipped this master of warfare, full of fear like 
pupils.”*® 

In 1019 A.c. Mahmud marched to the Gangetic plains to give battle to 
Vidyadhara. There was an inconclusive engagement and Mahmud with¬ 
drew plundering wherever he went. In 1022 A.C. he again marched on 
Kalanjara. NancM, read also as Bida of VidySdhara, “ then sent some verses 
which he had composed in the Hindu tongue in praise of the Sultan. 
The latter showed them to the eloquent men of Hindustan and other poets 
who were in attendance on him. They all praised them. The Sultan sent 
his congratulations, and a mandate conferring the command of 15 fortresses 
and other presents in return for them. Nanda also sent much treasure and 
precious gems for the acceptance of the Sultan.”*® The panegjTical accounts 
by Muslim chroniclers yield the facts that after a long investment Mahmud 
could not capture Kalanjara, and the campaign ended with mutual gifts and 
compliments. The roaring tiger had become a purring friend of Vidyfl- 

*« RT. VII, 64-65. *^ Al, II, 13. *» E7. I, 219-222, vs. 22. 
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dhara. Matimud returned and gave up his ambitions as regards the 
Gangetic valley.®® 

Mahmud’s invasions upto 1022 A.c, were really three wars. The first 
was directed against the ®ihis. It lasted for about eighteen years and 
ended in the annexation of most of the Punjab. The second was directed 
against Kanauj, which was successful, but resulted in no gains. The third 
was against Vidyadhara Candella and Mahmud gained nothing out of it. 
Vidyadhara had succeeded where the heroic Sahis had failed. Later Muslim 
chroniclers have altered the aspects of these frustrated attempts into suc¬ 
cessful religious wars against holy shrines of India. 

Frustrated in the east, the ambitious Sultan turned to Gurjaradesa, 

V 

In 1022 A.c. Bhima, the son of Nagaraja, the brother of Durlabharaja, 
by the queen Lak^nndevT, the daughter of the Cahamana of Naddula, came 
to the throne of PBtana. NagatSja was the youngest of the three sons of 
OahiUinda and had died before his two brothers. 

Within two years of Bhima’s coming to the throne Mahmud invaded 
Somanatha. The episode based on Muslim chronicles of a later date finds 
an important place among that conqueror’s achievements in all modern 
histories. But it requires to be carefully scrutinised. Al-‘UtbI, the secretary 
of Matunud and the author of the Kitab-i-Yamim, writing in 1031 A.c., makes 
no reference to this raid. Al-GarcKzi writing his Zmnul-Akhbar between 
1049 A.C. and 1052 A.C. is the first to refer to it. Al-Baihaqui in the Ta’rikh- 
i-Bmhaqi mi, a little later, makes only a distant reference to this expedition. 
A Qasida attributed to Farrukhi is stated to be contemporary. Detailed 
examination by competent scholars can alone finally settle the questions 
whether Al-‘Utbi’s bwk ends with the year 1020 A.c. as stated by some 
historian or with 1031 A.C. as stated by many ; whether the references by Al- 
GardizI and Al-BaihaquI are interpolations; and whether the Qasida of 
Farrukhi is authentic and contemporary. But in two centuries this expedi¬ 
tion loomed sol large in the imagination of the Muslim chroniclers as Mah¬ 
mud’s superhuman feat that its story was exaggerated out of shape. After 
Gardizi’s work the works dealing with it in an elaborate form are the .4/- 
Kdmil fi’t-Ta’rikh of Ibnu’l-Athir and the Mir’dtu’z-Zamdn ft TawdriM'l- 
A'yan of Sibt Ibnu’l-JawzI, (Thirteenth Century). In later centuries new 
legends were further tacked on to this episode. 

The indisputed facts, which militate against the episode as given by 
the later Muslim chroniclers, are many. 

(1) In 1025 A.C., the kingdom of Gujarat as described by later Muslim 
chroniders had not come into existence. Bhima was just a vassal king 
ruling over SSrasvata and Satyapiura mandalas, and Kachha and parts of 
SautSl§tra. 


»» lA, 1908, 142. 
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(2) The continuity of life, political, economic and social, in these 
regions, remained unbroken between 1025 A.C. and 1030 A.C. when epigraphic 
records show Bhima as well entrenched in authority over Sauiastra, Kaccha 
and the two Mandalas. His dominions had grown rich in money and archi¬ 
tecture, for, it waai in 1030 A.C., that his minister Vimala built the world 
famous temples at Abu. 

(3) Even an analysis of the episode as given by the early Muslim 
chronicles shows that Mahmud fared disastrously in this campaign. He had 
to escape through Kaccha, suffering untold hardships, pursued by the con¬ 
federate army of Paramadeva. 

Why is it that the authors of Gujarat from Hemacandra to Somesvara 
are silent over it ? 

Two references of the sack of Somanatha are foimd in Jain works. The 
first reference is contained in a song in honour of the idol of 6rS Mahavira 
enshrined in Satyapura, modem Sachora, composed by one DhanapSla. 
“ The land of iSrimala was broken and so also Anahilvada ; Candnavati was 
broken and also SaurB§tra ; DelvSda was broken and so was Somanatha. 
But the Vira of Satyapura, the delight of men’s minds, remained unbroken.”^^ 
The evidentiary value of this poem depends on the assumption that it was 
composed by Dhanap^la, the poet, who lived at the court of Munja and 
Sindhuraja. This assumption requires further evidence before being accept¬ 
ed. Dhanapala, the poet of Dh&ra, wrote his Pmyalaccht in 972 A.C. just 
after Syaka II sacked Mlanyakheta. He must have been in middle age 
then. But even giving him an age of 25 or 30 then, he would be 75 or 80 
in 1024 A.C. The poet, therefore, must have written this song when he 
was still older. It would be surprising indeed that of all the literary men 
in Gujarat and Malwa who wrote on several historical subjects upto 
1250 A.C,, Dhanapala, the poet, connected with the three Paramara wnperors 
alone should have broken the seal of silence on this event in a stray song. 
This itself raises a doubt as to Dhanap^a, the court poet of Dhara, being 
the author of this song. 

The other reference is found in Jinaprabha Suri’s Vividhortirth-kalpa, 
composed in c. 1308 a.c., which gives the date of the sack of Gurjara- 
deia by ‘ Gajjapavi ’ as 1025 A.c.-’- In this connection the revolutionary 
change in the method dealing with history employed by Somesvara in 
c. 1230 A.C. and Memtunga in c. 1300 A.C. may be noted. In seventy years 
the Raghuvamia technique had come to be abandoned. The technique of 
Muslim chroniders of pjroviding dates, events and incidents, and adjusting 
them to suit the continuity of historical narrative or the character of the 
hero had been adopted. A scrutiny of this change in historical method 

Jain SaMtya Samsodhaka III, 1. 
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leads to the inference that in the later half of the thirteenth century Meru- 
tuhga and others were influenced by a new school of history, which presum¬ 
ably drew its inspiration from Delhi. It would not be, therefore, surpris¬ 
ing if the historical legends of the Muslim chronicles relating to Gujarat 
freely circulated in camps of the Turks came to be accepted by the 
Prabandhas. 

The episode requires an unbiassed investigation. But in no event can 
Mahmud’s expedition of Somanatha be accepted as anything but a disast¬ 
rous event for the invader. 

According to the later orthodox Muslim authorities, reports came to 
Mahmud that far away in a corner of flourishing SauTSsfra there was a 
shrine, the greatest at which the idolaters—Indians—worshipped, laved by 
the waters of the distant sea. From a distance of a thousand miles, the 
sacred Ganges supplied her holy water to the deity. A thousand Biiah- 
manas lived there a life dedicated to the service of the shrine. Ten thousand 
villages furnished it their annual income. There was no limit to its posses¬ 
sions of gold and diamonds. This fabulous magnificence of Somanatha fired 
both the avarice and the iconoclastic zeal of the Turkish conqueror. 

The motive thus attributed is not consistent with the astuteness with 
which Sultan Mahmud, the broadminded, was unquestionably gifted. Later 
historians have attributed to him a religious zeal which is not supported by 
evidence. He was a great conqueror and wanted to found an empire, not to 
secure religious merit. He was catholic and cultured. He did not hate 
Indians as such ; Indians found an honomed place at his court as in his 
army. A whcJe locality in Ghazna was set apart for them. Among his 
trusted generals were Indians. He was not a fanatic Muslim. He, no 
doubt, destroyed temples. They were easy to get at, holy places not being 
surrounded by fortresses, for, no Indian king had ever dreamt of destroying 
a shrine in the territory^ of his enemy. And the shrines in India provided 
easy loot. Wherever he went, he tried to subdue the ruler, to make him a 
vassal, to annex his territory as a part of his empire. He did so in the case 
of the Punjab, and of Rajyapala of Kanauj. He had pushed to the east upto 
Kalafljara in the same hope,. But the unbending resistance of VidySdhara 
had made it difficult for him to establish anything in the nature of an empire 
in the Gangetic valley. In coming to the west, therefore, he was out to 
annex a new dominion. The loot of Somanatha was not, therefore, his 
prime or even a pnaninent motive. 

It was a spectacular venture even if some of the details furnished by the 
Muslim chroniclers are aa»pted.°* On the morning of Monday, 
October 18, 1025 A.C. Matoud left Ghazna at the head of an army, which 
consisted of 30,000 regular cavalry. Elaborate preparations were made for 
food and water. 30,000 camds carried the supiriy of water; in addition, 
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each trooper was provided with two camels for carrying water for 
him. The invader rested at Multan, left it on November 26, and began his 
march through the desert. Frt«n Multan to Abu extends one vast, xmfruit- 
ful waste of clay and sand. Across this desert, fiery as Gehenna itself, 
with destruction yawning at every step, marched this reckless host, jubilant 
with the hopes of the coming loot. Its master, untiring and fierce as the 
wind which inexorably blew over this untrodden wilds of nature, goaded it 
on to the ends of his ambition. 

According to the Qasida, Mahmud first captured the Ludrava pass 
close to the Ciklodara Mata hill near Palanpur.'’* By the end of December, 
he reached F^ltana. Bhima was taken by surprise and withdrew into the 
fort of Kanthkot in Kaccha. Mahmud rested his army at Patana, replenish¬ 
ed his stock water and provisions, and left it unscathed. The army of 
Patana met the invader at Mundher—Modhera—and was defeated. 

Some thing more must have happened at this stage, which the Muslim 
chroniclers have omitted to mention. 

Young emperor Bhoja had attained considerable strength. Bhima of 
Patana was his vassal. Saurastra was ruled by the Abhira king Mapdalika, 
perhaps a feudatory of Bhima. Anarta, Khetaka mandala and the valley 
of the Mahi formed part of Malwa. The valley of the Sabarmati was a 
part of Bhoja’s dominion and so was Lata. The story of Mahmud putting 
up a Dabishleem as a temporary ruler at Patana is a later legend. All these 
parts were rich. What was it that made Mahmud suddenly leave such 
an easy conquest of a rich country and turn further west into the peninsula ? 
What were the forces of S^ambharl, Medapata, Naddula and Malwa 
doing when Mahmud was rushing on them with such a mighty force ? The 
only possible explanation is that the confederate forces of old Gurjaradesa 
stood in a solid phalanx in defence of their land and Mahmud thought it 
wiser to proceed to Somanatha rather than risk a battle with them. 

From Modhera, Mahmud marched on Prabhasa Patapa looting Delv&dS 
on the way. On January 6, 1026 A.C., he invested the fort of Somanatha. 
It was in charge of Mandalika, the descendant of the Abhira Grharipu with 
whom Millaiaja had fought. According to the early Muslim chronicles, 
the defenders fought with unabated heroism. At one stage, the army of 
the Turk entered the town but was driven out before eventide. On 8th 
a terrible battle ensued. 50,000 Indian warriors laid down their life in 
defence of their bdoved shrine. Mahmud captured the fwt, entered the 
temple sanctified by centuries of devotion, broke the linga to pieces, looted 
the temple and burnt it to the groimd.*® 

A sacred dty like that of Somanatha armoured principally by the devo- 

5^ MuhamMW) Nazim’s Paper on "Somnath Expedition of Mahmud” in IRAS 
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tion and reverence of the whole country was an easy prey to an army which 
had no rdigious scruples. 

Mal^ud could not enjoy the fruits of his lightning conquest of Soma- 
natha. He could not have halted there beyond a month. 

Kitab Zaimtl’Akhbar, the earliest source, gives the following account; 

“ From that place Ma^ud turned back, and the reason was that Param 
Deo, who was the king of the Hindus, was in the way, and the Amir 
Mahmud feared lest this great victory might be spoiled. He did not come 
back by the direct way, but took a guide and marching by the way of Man- 
sura and the bank of the Sihun, went towards Multan. His soldiers 
suffwed heavily on the way both from the dryness of the desert and from 
the Jatts of Sind. Many animals and a large number of men of the Muslim 
army perished on the way, and most of the beasts of burden died, till at last 
they reached Multan.”®® 

Ibn ul-Athir, writing two hundred years later, mentions the same reason 
of Mahmud’s retreat, and corroborates Al-Gardia. “ The Sultaan raised his 
standard with the intention of returning, but as Param Deo one of the most 
powerful of the Rlajas of Hindustan, had to be met on the way, he did not 
consider it advisable to fight with him at that time, under all circumstances, 
he turned towards Multan by way of Sindh. His troops suffered great priva¬ 
tions on route, in some places, on account of scarcity of water, and in others, 
for want of fodder, but at last, after suffering great distress and hardship, he 
reached Ghazni in the year 417 A.H. (1026 A.C.)”®^ 

This explains why Matoud did not meet with any opposition while 
entering Kathiawar. The confederate forces of Paramadeva had trapped 
Ma^ud in Kathiawar; and he had no chance of an escape except by a 
precipitate retreat through Cutdi to Sind. Paramadeva, the king of the 
Hindus, was in the way. With the army of Paramadeva in hot pursuit of 
him he started retreating as fast as he could, plundering Kanthkot on the 
way.*® 

Who was this Paramadeva, the leader of the confederate forces of 
Indian kings, whose army forced Mahmud to a hurried advance on Pra- 
bhasa PBtana and to a hasty retreat through the desert ? According to Al- 
Gardizi and NizSm ud-DIn, Paramadeva was ‘ the most powerful of the 
RajSs of Hindustan ’.®® Firishta later identified Paramadeva with Bhlma.”" 
But Bhima was the king of a small principality in 1025 A.C. which was not 
called Gujarat then. It is the later greatness of FStana which invested him 
with a retrospective importance imjustified by the actual dimensions of 
his dominions. Bhima sought an asylum in the fort of Kanthkot in 
December; his army was defeated at the end of December; at the 
same time Paramadeva with his formidable army stood ready to finish 
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Ma^ud (Mice he was trappted. Before 1025 a.c. Bhima’s sway outside the 
Sarasvata and Satyapura mandalas extended only to a part of Kacdia and 
perhaps Saui&^a. He was only a Maharajadhiraja, a vassal of Bhoja, 
who even before 1019 A.c. was Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parame- 
§vara exercising imperial sway over Anarta, Khetaka, Lata, Bhima’s domi¬ 
nions and even southern Rajputaaia. Dr. Bhagwanlal’s identification of 
Bhima with the obscure Paramfira of Abu is still wider of the mark. 
Paramadeva, therefore, can only be Bhoja, a corruption of either Paramara- 
deva or of Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka Bhojadeva. Bhoja had a regular 
army and he is credited with having defeated the Turks.®‘ The temple of 
Somanatha was rebuilt by Bhoja according to the Udayapur prt^sti,** and 
by Bhima according to the pra§asti of BhSva Brhaspatiand therefore 
jointly by both Bhoja and Bhima. 

Mandalika, the Abhira ruler of Somanatha, was also among the con¬ 
federate princes who pursued Mahmud’s army. Mahmud could not with¬ 
stand the onslaught. The Tarikh-i-Soralh states that the Muslim army did 
not make a stand but fled. It was a rout. 

“ Shah Mahmud took to his heels in dismay and saved his life, but 

many of his followers of both sexes were captured. Turks, Afghans 

and Mughal female prisoners, if they happened to be virgins, were accepted 
as wives by the Indian soldiers. ... The bowels of the others, however, 
were cleansed by means of emetics and purgatives, and thereafter the 
captives were married to men of similar rank.” “ Low fanales were joined 
to low men. Respectable men were compelled to shave off their beards, 
and were enrolled among the Shekavat and the Wadhel tribes of Rajputs; 
whilst the lower kinds were allotted to the castes of Kolis, Khantas, Babrias 
and Mers.”®'* The Devala Smrti was in active practice. 

Muslim chroniclers corroborate the fact that fever and thirst paralysed 
the bulk of the army. It was trapped into waterless regions. A large part 
of the army and most of the beasts of burden perished on the way. At last 
Mansura in Sind was reached. The formidable army exultant with confi¬ 
dence whicih Mahmud had led against Gurjaradesa, returned thiimed in 
numbers, drooping in spirit. Ultimately, Mahmud after a short halt at 
Multan, reached Ghazna on April 2, 1026 a.c. This expedition was a 
cKsastrous end to a brilliant series of raids. Mahmud gave up his inten¬ 
tions on India thereafter. 

The later panegyrists of Ghazna loved to sing of this episode as a great 
feat of Mal^ud when after twc* hundred years it had come to be invested 
with fanciful details. 

A wave of righteous hatred against the vandal swept over the whole 
of North India. The grim defiance with which Jayap&la and AnandapSla 
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faced Mahmild only reflected the mood of a country. Al-Biruni in his 
Indika in 1030 A.c. attests to the fanatic hatred felt by the Indians against 
the mlecchas. “ Mahmud ” says Al-Biruni, “ utterly ruined the prosperity 
of the coimtry and performed there wonderful exploits by which Hindus 
became like atcnns of dust scattered in all directions and like a tale of old in 
the mouth of the people. Their scattered remains cherish of course the 
most inveterate aversion towards all Muslims.”®'' And no wonder this 
sympathetic scholar found the victims of his patron Mahmud’s generous 
destructiveness, “ haughty, foolishly vain, self-contained and stolid.” “ The 
Hindus believe ” complains the author, “ that there is no country like theirs, 
no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, no science like theirs.”®® And 
proud India had risen to resist the onrushing forces of sacrilege and destruc¬ 
tion which threatened their land. 

Al-Biruni’s geographical details throw considerable light on the disinte¬ 
gration which had overtaken the land within a century of RajaSekhara. 
Kanauj was still the centre of India from which all measures had to be taken, 
and was the capital of Madhyadesa. 

He first describes the places and countries to the south-east of Kanauj 
right upto GangasBgara where the Ganges flowed into the sea, and again to 
the east to the mountains of Kamarupa stretching themselves to the sea. 
Travelling south-east from Kanauj was the kingdom of JejSbhukti, with its 
capital Khajuiaho, where as we know the Candellas ruled; then Dahala 
with its capital at Tripuri ‘ the ruler of which is now Gahgeya' as Al-Biruni 
notes. 

“Marching from Kanoj towards the south-west, you come to Aa, 18 
farsakh from Kanoj ; Sahanya, 17 farsalch ; Jandra, 18 farsakh, Rajaurl, 15 
farsakh; Bazana the capital of Guzarat 20 farsakh. This town is called 
Narayan by our people. After it had fallen into decay the inhabitants 
migrated to another place called Jadura.”®' 

Then follows the description of Malwa. Gujarat, therefore, was a 
geographical unit in 1030 A.c. whose location can easily be settled. Bazflna 
was 122 miles south-west from Kanauj; 100 miles north of Mewar, the 
capital of which was Jattaraur, Chitorgadh; 240 miles north-east frcan 
Anahilavada: 200 miles east from Multan.®® The distances are approxi- 
naate, but naaking all allowances, Gujarat would be somewhere about modem 
Jodhpur State. 


VI 

Bhima was one of the leaders of the pursuing army and obtained a 
victory over the king of Sind. Hemacandra refers to the incident. 

Once two sfues came and told him “ the rulers of Sindhu and Cedi 
cannot bear to see your glory. TTie ruler of Sindhu has engaged warriors 
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to kill you. He has also subdued the ruler of SivaSSna. He has a powerful 
cavalry and can vanquish whom he wants. He corrupts your friends.” 
Hearing this, Bhitna, after consulting his ministers, marched to the river 
Indus and built a bridge across it. Then he met Hammuka, the ruler, van¬ 
quished him, and put him in prison.®® 

This conquest differs from the victories of MularSja and Qlmunda over 
the kings of Saindhava dynasty ruling Kathiawar. In this case actually the 
Indus was crossed. Such a feat of Bhima is more likely while pursuing 
Mahmud’s army at the head of the confederate forces. 

Bhima no doubt emerged stronger through his conflict with Mahmud. 
In 1026 A.C., he had added Saurastra and Kaccha to his dominions. His 
grant of 1029 A.c. records that Bhimadeva gave a village in Kaccha mandala 
to Bhattaraka Ajapala.'^" The Lekhaka is Vatesvara, the son of KSyastha 
Kancana, the Lekhaka of Mularaja and Camvmda. The Dutaka was 
MahSsandhivigtahika Sricanda Sarma. This grant (1029 A.c.) and the 
completion of Adinatha temple at Abu by his minister Vimala in 1032 A.C.‘’ 
prove that Bhima’s hold over Cutch and the region of Abu was complete. 
The temples which Vimala built at Abu and which are among the architec¬ 
tural wonders of thel world are reputed to have cost eight crores of tankas. 
The kingdom of Patajia is not found stricken either by poverty or by a cul¬ 
tural break. This again could only be explained if M^mud’s was a mere 
raid frustrated by a confederacy of which Bhima was a prominent leader. 

Vimala, the son of Mahattama Vira, was as great a minister as a mili¬ 
tary chief. He is credited with having quelled a rebellion of Dhandhuka, 
the Paramara king of CandrSvati near Abu, though in fact it was a victory 
achieved by Bhima himself. Vimala, according to the Prabandhas, is reputed 
to have subjugated twelve monarchs. The list is legendary. 

With Saurastra, Kaccha and Abu added to his patrimony, BMma had 
now become sufficiently powerful to raise his head against his suzerain. But 
the persistent feud between Malwa and Gujarat as equals spoken of in the 
PrabandhaSf is not a historical fact. PStana was not in Gujarat; and the 
history^ of the Paramara emperors of Dhaia continued to be the political 
history of the largest part of the old Gurjarade§a including modern Gujarat. 

When Bluma was busy with his campaign in Sind, Bhoja sent an army 
under Kulacandra, who stormed and asserted the suzerainty of his 

master by sacking it. Bhima submitted. Friendship was soon restored on 
account of the diplomatic skill of Damara or Damodara, the sandhivigrahika 
of Bhima. psmara thereafter continued to be a representative of FStana 
at the imperial court of Bhoja. The sack of Platana can be placed between 
1026 A.C. and 1039 A.C., nearer to 1027 A.c. It cannot be placed very much 
later, because Pamara was at the court of Bhoja for several years before 
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the incident of 1038-39 A.C., when he instigated Bhoja to invade the South. 
Damodara or Damara was a prince of ambassadors and his wisdom, which 
passed into a proverb still current in modem Gujarati, prevented any break 
in the friendly relations between Bhoja and Bhima for two decades. 

VII 

Bhoja’s position as the most powerful emperor in the North improved 
considerably as a result of the successful effort made to drive out Mahmud. 
North India recovered its self-confidence and Bhoja was looked upon as the 
Cakravartin of the North, though he was not so in fact. 

Gangeya VikramBditya (c. 1010-1041 a.c.) , the Kalacuri king of Tri- 
puri, was not happy with the position which Bhoja had acquired, and shook 
off his suzerainty. The emperor, thereupon, invaded Gangeya’s dominions, 
occupied his capital Tripurl and “ fulfilled his desires in a festival which was 
the defeat of Gangeya.”’^ Gangeya continued to be a vassal of Bhoja 
during his life-time. 

Hemacandra refers to Bhima of Patana as having invaded CedideSa 
after vanquishing several princes on the way. When Bhima reached Cedi, 
says he, the king bought peace, the price of which was a gold mem, a temple 
of gold.''* Between 1030 and 1041 A.c. when Gangeya died, Bhima could 
not have invaded Cedi except as a feudatory of Bhoja. In 1041 A.c. Gah- 
geya’s son, Karna, came to the throne of Tripuri and soon became one of 
the most powerful kings in India of the time. Bhima could not, therefore, 
have vanquished him. On the contrary, from 1042 A.C. Bluma was as am 
associate of Karna, who by 1044 A.c. was the leader of a powerful confe¬ 
deracy which included Bhima. It is clear, therefore, that Bhima took part 
in Bhoja’s victory over Gangeya, as a feudatory. 

Mahmud died in 1030 A.c. Except for parts of the Punjab which were 
annexed to the dominions of Ghazna India was free from foreign aggression. 
Bhoja, therefore, turned his attention to the consolidation of old Gurjara- 
desa. In c. 1036 A.C., he marched against Ya^pala, the last of the Prati- 
haras, who held a precarious sway over a small territory. The Kacchapa- 
ghata king of Dubkund, Abhimanyu, submitted to Bhoja.'^ But he had a 
set-back at the hands of Kirtiraja, the KacchapaghBta of Gwalior, on whom 
a defeat was ultimately inflicted.'® After Bhoja had occupied Kanauj, the 
line of the imperial lYatihSras vanished from history and the banner of 
Bhoja flew where once was flown the banner of another impjerial Gurjara, 
Bhoja the AdivarSha. 

“ il<in ” Wise like IJamara. 
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Bboja faxxxeded further north and reduced Sahavahana or ^lavahana, 
the king of Camba, to vassalageJ^ One of the kings subdued was Joggala, 
who is difficult to identify/^ VJryavanna, the CShamSna of Sakambbarl 
also became a feudatory/® In one encounter the CShamSna Anahilla of 
Naddula defeated his army and killed his general Sadha in battle.®® But 
Naddula soon submitted. Bhoja was already the master of MedapSta and 
in possession of Citrakuta.®^ 

Jayasiihha II, the Calukya of Kalyani, appears to have taken advant¬ 
age of the absence of Bhoja in the north. The legend preserved by Meru- 
tuhga says that Bhoja wanted to break with Bhima; possibly Bhima was 
getting very ambitious and making love to Karna, the son of GSngeya. But 
the wise DSmara, Bhima’s minister at DhSra, diverted the attentions of 
Bhoja from Gujarat by getting a drama performed in which Munja’s death 
at the hands of Tailappa II was staged. 

One of the scenes of the drama was laid in a prison. 

Tailappa has secured for himself a comfortable corner. A king newly 
vanquished by Bhoja arrives on the scene and asks Tailappa to give up the 
corner he is occupying. Tailappa replies “ This is my heritage, from my 
great forefathers. Shall I resign it to you who arrived but yesterday ? ” 
Bhoja is pleased with the flattery and turns to Damara for a compliment 
stating that it was a witty play. Damara reirfies, “ The wit is there, no 
doubt, but this fool of Tailappa holds the head of your uncle fixed on a 
stake.” Stimg to the quick, Bhoja gave up the intention of invading Gujarat 
and invaded Karnataka. The legend has little factual value, but there is 
no doubt that in c. 1042 A.c. Bhoja invaded Karnitaka, vanquished Jaya- 
siriiha II who was getting restive and put him to death.®* Bhima also 
helped Bhoja in this expedition, and so did Rajaraja Coja from the south.®’ 

The Bhoja-carita connects this episode with Tailappa. This is chrono¬ 
logically impossible, because Tailappa died before the accession of Bhoja. 
The Oalukya could not be Vikramaditya (1008-1014 a.c.) , Tailappa’s 
grandson, for Bhima, who came to the throne in 1022 A.c., is connected with 
this expedition. 

VIII 

In 1043 A.C., a great confederacy was formed. The king of Delhi, 
Ai^iahilla, the Cahamana of Naddula, Some4vara, the Western Calukya of 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, Poona, (1919) 324. 
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KalySi^t the Kalacuri king Karna and Bhima of Patana were members of 
the confederacy."* Bhoja also joined it, and if he did, he alone of all the 
others could be its leader; they could not come together otherwise. The 
confederacy wrested Hansi, Thaneshwar and other places in the north from 
the viceroys of the Yannni kings of Ghazna."^ 

This was the highest point in the brilliant military career of Bhoja. 
His imperial sway extended from Camba and Thaneshwar in the north, to 
the Krsna and the Tuhgabhadia in the south, and from Dwarka to Kanauj. 
Among his feudatories were not only the kings of Camba, Dubkund, Sakam- 
bhari, Naddula, MedapSta, Patana with its vassals of Kaccha and Sau- 
rastra, Lata and Kohkana, but also Gahgeya and his son Karna of Cedi, 
Calukya Jayasiihha II and his son Somesvara of Kalyani. He was also 
the master of imperial Kanauj, no longer the seat of an empire. The old 
Gurjarade^ had been for the time being brought together. The only other 
emperor in the country who could rival him, Rajaraja, the Cola of Tanjore, 
held the territory south of the Krsna and the TungabhadrS, the east coast 
districts and the whole of Orissa, parts of Bengal and Assam in vassalage, 
and was on terms of cordial friendship with him. Above all Bhoja had 
helped in driving out the mlecchas from the land. 

The Udaiput pra&isti claims that he possessed the earth from Kailasa 
to the Malaya hills and from the setting to the rising Sun."" There is no 
doubt that the epithet S&rvabhauma applied to him was fully justified. 

Neither Munja, nor his father Sindhuiaja had left him a consolidated 
empire as did Nagabhata H to Mihira Bhoja. When Munja met his end 
at MBnyakheta, the ^pire of Mzdwa had collapsed. Sindhuraja, his suc¬ 
cessor, retained only a precarious hold over the small feudatories of outlying 
parts. With Malwa only as his patrimony, Bhoja built a great empire. 
Although it did not include Sind and considerable parts of the Punjab, 
Magadha and Bengal as did the empire of Mihira Bhoja, imlike his name¬ 
sake’s empire it extended in the south far beyond the Narmada upto the 
KrspB. Mihira Bhoja had to work on the steady efforts of four powerful an¬ 
cestors, all of whom were empire-builders—Nagabhata I, Devaraja, Vatsaraja 
and Nagabhata H. Bhoja had practically to rebuild what had crashed in 
995 A.C. The ancestors of Mihira Bhoja being the first Ksatriya clan to 
rise to imperial power earned the hereditary loyalty of the other clans whose 
fortunes they had founded. But Gurjaradesa had lost its cohesion, when 
Bhojh succeeded to the throne. Disintegrating- forces had been at work. 
Localisation of Ksatriya tradition had fragmented North India, which was 
once Aryavarta. Nor like Mihira Bhoja, had he a ccnnpact GurjaradeSa as 
his homeland. His homeland was Malwa from modern Kotah to the Nar- 
madS, from the mouth of the Mahi to Bhilsa. The fragments of old Gur- 
jaradefei, Gujarat, Me^pata, Naddula, SSkambhari, Gwalior, Delhi, Abu, 
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each had a ruler, who could not subordinate his kingly ambition to hierarchic 
contentment. They bad no loyalty towards the imperial throne as under 
the First Empire but only grudging and restive submission which waited 
impatiently for the first sign of central weakening. 

When Mihira Bhoja came to the throne, the FTatihara power in Kanauj 
was the biggest factor in north India. W'hen Bhoja began his careeer, Malwa 
had lost its gains to the Calukya power of Kalyani and was not in any 
way superior to the Kalacuri power at Tripuri or the Candella power at 
Khajutiaho. Above all, Mihira Bhoja was an heir to a strength, which had 
kept the Arabs at bay from the days of Nagabhata I. When Bhoja came to 
the throne, one of the greatest military leaders in history with his ruthless 
hordes had started laying waste the whole of India. Future research will 
perhaps show how the collapse of the Yaminl ambition after 1024 A.c. was 
largely due to the Second Empire of Gurjaradesa which Bhoja had built. 

To have been the head of three confederacies, one to destroy the 
Calukyas of the south, the other to drive Mahmud away in 1024 A.c. and the 
third to recover part of the North from the Yaminl viceroys were feats for 
which credit must go not only to the valour of Bhoja, but also to his states¬ 
manship. All this achievement was performed in less than three decades from 
c. 1010 A.c. to 1043 A.c. 


IX 

In 1043 A.C., Bhoja must have been at least of fifty years, for if the 
legends contain any truth he must have been at least fifteen years old in 
995 A.C, when Munja died. From his boyhood Bhoja had spent a strenuous 
life exhibiting a rare and versatile brilliance. He had a sure eye to magni¬ 
ficence. He was a great builder; greatest perhaps in the seven hundred 
years imder review. A great devotee of Siva, he built temples dedicated to 
Kedaresvara, Rame^vara, SomanStha, Sundira, Kila, Anala and Rudra.®' 
The Bhoja451a at Dhiaia was not merely a college but a university. It had 
attached to it a temple dedicated to the goddess Sarasvati, styl^ Sarasvatl 
Sadana or BharaQ Bhavan, “ a meeting place of great poets, of scholars 
prominent in the three Vedas, of critics and accomplished men possessing 
great appreciation and taste coming from all quarters.”®* Profane hands 
later converted it into the Kamalmauli mosque ; and the meuzin called from 
the proud monument of Bhoja’s love of learning. The figure of Sarasvati, 
the presiding deity of this temple, “ is a chef d oeuvre of rare beauty, in its 
exquisite serenity of pose, in its entrancing and balancing rhythm, in the 
elegance and sauvity of its equiline features, and in the general restrain in the 
treatment of the anatomy whidi is almost free from any ex^geration.”*® 

Close to the Sarasvati Mandira was the large well still known as 
‘Akkal-Kui’ or the “Well of Wisdom”. Another memorial raised to 
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celebrate the victory of Bhoja over the Caiukyas of the Deccan and Gaftgeya 
of Cedi has been converted into the Lat Masjid.®“ ITie old fortifications of 
Dhgi€ are also attributed to Bhoja. He also raised the fortress of Mandu 
or Man^lapadurga and established a college which housed several hundred 
students. He also built ghats and temples at Ujjayini. 

The great lake at Bhojapura, a town founded by him, of which the old 
dams stood till a few years ago, was also built by him. The Bhoja Sagara 
now excavated by Kincaid had an extension of 350 square miles ; and was 
perhaps the most magnificent sweet water lake in the world.”' The whole 
of the Betwa valley was utilised for the purpose. On the bed of the lake 
now runs the Bhopal State Railway and is situate the village of Dip (Dvipa), 
where pleasure-houses stood. Bhoja built a great town on its shores, the 
grandeur of which is testified to by the remains of a temple celebrated for its 
gigantic polished quartzite linga.*’" Modern Bhopal is Bhoja’s pala (bund), 
which had a fort. There were large boat-houses from which the emperor 
and his retinue sailed out in pleasure-boats. Four hundred years later Saha 
Hussain destroyed the lake and on the grandeur which was Bhoja Sagara 
are now littered villages. 

Bhoja’s efforts at erecting magnificent monuments knew no geographical 
bounds. He got erected a sacred tank at Klapalesvara in Kashmir and took 
a vow that he would always wash his face in water brought from this Plapa- 
sudan TTrtha. Padmaifija, a betel-seller and a favourite of Ananta, the 
contemporary king of Kashmir, made the fulfilment of Bhoja’s vow possible 
by regularly desp|atching large number of jars filled with the holy water 
from this firtha.®" The remains of the enclosure which the emperor con¬ 
structed to collect the waters of the sacred spring are still extant. “ The 
latter now rises ” says Stein, “ in a circular tank of at least 60 yards in 
diameter, which is enclosed by a solid stone wall, and by steps leading to the 
water.... From the formation of the ground, it is evident that this tank 
has been formed by closing artificially the gully in which the spring rises on 
the hill-side.”®'* 

In taste and temperament Bhoja was the child of Ujjayini, the twin of 
Varanasi as the home of culture. It was also the home of romance and 
literature, the cultural fountain source of Gurjarade^. Though nominally 
outside the strict geographical boundaries of the deSa it was for all practical 
purposes within it; under Munja and Bhoja the city reached the climax of 
its cultural renown as once it reached when Vikramaditya ruled and Kiali- 
dSsa sang. 

In the days of Arjuna KSrtavirya, Mahi§mati on the Narmada was the 
capital; but Avanti or Ujjayini, was the capital of one of the confederate 
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dans of Avantis. Arjuna’s son Jayadhvaja transferred the capital of the 
Haihayas from Mghismati to Ujjayini. It was later the captal of the 
Bhojas, a branch of the Yadavas, and was almost a rival of FStaliputra in 
the 6th century B.C. The fiery Pradyota, the fathw of Visavadatt3, the 
heroine of BhSsa’s play of the name, ruled there. As Kglidgsa puts it: 
“ Here Vatsaraja carried off the beloved daughter of Pradyota ; here too 
there was the golden garden of tala belonging to that very king ; here indeed 
roamed the elephant Nalagiri (a fiuious elephant given, according to legend, 
to Pradyota by Indra) uprooting his post in madness ; with these stories 
well-informed persons divert their relatives who come on a visit to this 
place.”"® 

In the Mrcchakatika, we have the picture of Ujjayini during the time of 
Aryaka, the grandson of Pradyota. But the vivid picture given by Sudraka 
and Kalidasa of the life of the city points to the fact that it was from early 
days the home of learning and fashion. According to KSlidasa, the women 
of Ujjayini were noted for side-glances as dazzling as the flashes of lightning. 
The perfume from their hair escaped from its windows and pet peacocks 
danced in its palaces.”® 

It was no less a home of learning than of religious dialectics. Buddhism 
gained a firm ground in the countryside. Asoka himself as a YuvarSja ruled 
over Akaravanti of which the capital was VidiM, modem Bhilsa, and the 
Sunga emperor Pusyamitra, who succeeded the Mauryas, ruled from that 
capital. It may, however, be presumed that Ujjayini continued to be the 
home of high learning and religious training. Under the Sungas, Malwa 
was a famous centre of religion, for Heliodoros, a Greek Vaisnava, erected 
a stone pillar in front of a temple dedicated to Visnu during the reign of 
Bhagabhadra, the last of the Sufiga kings."' Ujjayini also was the centre of 
Jainism during this period. 

In the first century before Christ the Scythian satraps, when they ac¬ 
quired western India, ruled from Ujjayim as their capital. The Western 
K^trapas ruled over what was the old empire of Sahasiarjuna from Ujjayini 
for over 400 years, which as stated before comprised of modem Gujarat, 
Rajputana and Malwa. Candragupta, the great Gupta emperor, who ulti¬ 
mately came to the throne Vikram^itya, captured Ujjayiiff from the 
Ksatrapas, and on coming to the throne made it the capital of the empire. 
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Ujjayiifi then became the great centre from which radiated the cultural forces 
with whidi the golden age of the Guptas was associated in the 6th century 
A.c. Ujjayini was also the capital of the Huna conquerors Toramaana and his 
son Mihiragula. But their power was shortlived, for Vi^uvardhana Ya§o- 
dharmadeva destroyed it.”* 

In about 500 A.c. on the death of Budhagupta the Gupta Empire broke 
up into Gauda and Magadha. Malwa also broke up into two ; East Malwa 
with its capital at Ujjayini and West Malwa which extended upon to the 
river Mahi. But Ujjayini continued to be the intellectual centre of the 
whole West. Yuan Chwang found a Brahmana ruling there in 641 A.c. 
The king was learned and the city had remained the home of learning.”” 

In the first half of the eighth century as we saw before, Nagabhata I 
made it the capital of Gurjaradesa till his grandson shifted the seat of the 
empire to Kanauj.’”" Right till c. 950 A.c. it was in the possession of the 
imperial Gurjaras and continued to radiate the literary and cultural influ¬ 
ence. When Siyaka II captured Ujjayini, the Second Empire of Gurjara- 
de4a reclaimed its soul. 

The Paramfira kings from Munja Vakpati downwards were as much 
the creatures as the creators of Ujjayini and its greatness, for there has been 
no race of kings so learned and generous towards learning as the Para- 
maras who followed Vakpati. Sindhuiaja, whose exploits Padmagupta 
described in the Navasahasdnkacarita, made Ujjayini his capital and Bhoja 
though he finally made DhaiS his capital was the heir of the learning and 
culture which had been eddying round Ujjayini for over fifteen centuries. 

Bhoja above everything was a literary man and a patron of learn¬ 
ing. Kingship and conquest to him were a subsidiary activity, an 
instrument wherewith to serve the goddess Sarasvati. His fame was not 
only contemporary; it has survived last nine hundred years. He has 
been the universal standard for comparing any one who is generous towards 
literature. The Rajataranginl says; “ He (ksitipati) and king Bhoja, 
famous for their great liberality were at that moment both poets themselves 
and friends of poets.”’"” Mammata in his Kavyaprakaia remarks, “ It 
is the play of the Bhoja that, there is such richness in the mansions of the 
learned.’”®* Two hundred years later when VastupSla had to be compared 
to a generous patron of learning the king Bhoja was referred to in these 
teqns : “ King Bhoja having gone to the world of the Sun and Kii^ Muftja 
having got the brilliant possessions of the heavens, VastupBla alone is left to 
wipe off the tears of beggars.””®* That the high praise given to Bhoja was 
not mere rhetoric is clear from the universal testimony of succeeding ages. 
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Bhoja himself was a versatile literary man ; a polymath. His mastery 
over Samskrta and PrSkrta was unchallenged. He invented metres. 
Whether all the works attributed to him were his own ccanpositions or pre¬ 
pared undCT his supervision by others is uncertain. But he is mentioned 
as a writer on the Dhartmddstras by Da^bala, a Buddhist writer, by Stila- 
pani in the Prdyaschittaviveka and by AllBdanatha, Raghunandana and 
Vijflane^vara. On medical subjects, he is quoted in the Bhavaprahak^, and 
in MSdhava’s Rugviniicaya ; on Astronomy, by Ke&ivarka. As a gramma¬ 
rian and lexicographer he is mentioned by Karasvami, Sayapa and Mahipa ; 
and is praised as a poet by Chittapa Dive§vara, Vinayaka, iSankara Saras- 
vati and Sarasvati Kutumbaduhitr.’"* 

Like Hemacandra, the polymath of Gujarat of the next century, he 
did not leave a band of devoted pupils behind him who thought it their duty 
to hand down their master’s works almost word perfect; but a study of all 
the works attributed to Bhoja is sure to throw light on the unity of author¬ 
ship of at least some of the works showing the extraordinary sweep and 
richness of the royal author. 

The works attributed to Bhoja may be thus classified : 

I. Anthology; (1) Subhdsitaprabandho. 

II. Architecture ; (2) Samardngamsutradhara; 

III. Astronomy and Astrology: (3) Adityapratdpa-siddhdnta; 

(4) 1 Rdjamdrtanda (5) Rdjamrgdnka (karaina) ; (6) Vidva- 
jfana-vaUabha {prasmjndna) ; 

IV. Dharma^stra, Rajadharma and Polity; (7) Bhujabala (ni- 
bandha); (8) Bhupdlapaddhati (9) Bhupdlasamuccaya (or 
Krtyasamuccaya) (10) Cdnakyaniti (or Dandamti) ; (11) 
Cdrucaryd; (12) Purtamdrtanda; (13) Rdjamdrtanda; (14) 
Rdjanlti; (15) Vyavahdrasamuccaya •, (16) Yuktikalpataru. 

V. Grammar; (17) Sabddnuidsam. 

VI. Lexict^raphy ; (18) Ndmamdlikd. 

VII. Medicine; (19) Ayurvedasarvasva; (20) Rdjamdrtanda or 

Yogasdrasarngraha; (21) Rdjamrgdnka (22) Sdlihotra; 

(23) VUrdntavidydvinoda. 

VIII. Music. (24) Sangitaprakdki. 

IX. F*hilosophy (25) Rdjamdrtanda (Comm, on Patafijali’s Yoga- 
sutrd); (26) Siddhdntasdrapaddhati ; (29) Simtattvaratna- 
kalikd ; (30) Tattvaprakdia (or Sivatattvaprakdiikd ). 

X. Ptakrta Poems (31-32) KurmaSataha, 2 vols. 

XI. Rhetorics: (33) Sarasvatikaiithdbharaifa ; (34) Srngdra- 

prakdia. 
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XII. S3ihsk{Ta< Poetry and Prose; (35) Compu RcmdyatjM (36) 
MahakaUvijaya; (37) Srhgaramanjart; (38) VidySvinoda. 

Among the literary men who flourished at his court were DhanapSla, 
the author of the Tilaka-manjari ; one Kalidasa, not the great one but 
another namesake, to whom are attributed Nalodaya and Compu Rdmd- 
yatfa; Uvata, a native of Anandapura who wrote his Mantrabhasya on the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhita of the Yajurveda at Ujjayini; and perhaps Vijnane- 
§vara, the author of the Mitaksard. 


XI 

Merutuhga gives a number of anecdotes from which clearly stands out 
this extraordinary man. Above and beyond the conquests he achieved, 
apart from the rich magniflcence with which he adorned shrines, rivers and 
homes of learning appears the sage comparable only to the royal sages 
Janaka Videhi and Marcus Aurelieus. To him virtuous deeds were the only 
justification for life. As he got up every day he asked himself “ What good 
can I do to-day ? ” One of his sayings indicates the spirit of a Karmayogl. 

“ The sun will set in the western sky and take away with him part 
of life, 

Men ask me daily ‘ what’s the news to-day ? Are you quite hale 
and glad and fit ? ’ 

How can we keep the body’s health ? Is not our life departing 
day by day ? 

Perform to-day the duty of tomorrow, the afternoon’s before the 
noon ; 

For death won’t wait to see if you have done the duty of the day 
or no. 

Is death now dead. Is old now decrepit. Are Life’s disasters now 
destroyed ? 

The rush of illness quite arrested, that all these men are lost in 
mirth ? ” 

Power, glory and wealth which came to him plentifully had no permar 
nent value for him. In one of his verses he says : 

“ If I have not given my wealth to suppliants before the bright Sun 
does set in the west. 

Can any one man that is living assure me to whom this my wealth 
will belong on the morrow ? ” 

On his Ixracelets were engraved certain memorable sentences : 

“ Uncertain by nature is human prosperity. 

The time of possession is the time for b^towal *, 

Misfortune is certain to reach you quite soon. 

Too late to discover a Chance for well-doing ? ” 
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Bhoja had the outlook of a philosopher. He heard with indulgence 
Dhanapala, a fanatic Jain, who condemned Vedic sacrifices and ridiculed 
Siva, the guardian god, whom he worshipped. Even the sacred cow did 
not escape the poet’s pointed shaft. But the emperor smiled, followed his 
own way, and yet cherislied Dhanapala as a treasure. 

XII 

The mperor was getting old. His homeland was small though rich. 
He had no imperial hierarchs to maintain his power in the days of difficulty. 
His feudatories had been kept together by military might and a new storm 
of the first magnitude was rising on the horizon. In 1041 A.C., Karpa, the 
son of G&hgeya Vikramaditya, came to the throne of Tripuri. He was a 
young man fired with a mighty ambition and a general greater than his 
father. He reached out a friendly hand to Somesvara Ahavamalla, the son 
of Jayasirhha II, the Western Oalukya of Kalyani, whom Bhoja had killed. 
Somesvara was, for the moment, free from entanglement with the Colas 
in the South. Bhlma of Platapa was also getting restive under the suze¬ 
rainty of Bhoja, and even late in life was anxious to be independent. With 
three of his principal feudatories allying themselves against him, Bhoja 
had suffered reverses at the hands of Vidyadhara Candella, who had 
attained great power and who was assisted in this campaign by Kirtiraja 
(1015-35 a.c.) , the Kacdiapaghfita ruler of Gwalior.’Later, a confederate 
force healed by Somesvara, Karna and Bhima invaded Malwa and stormed 
Dhiaila. The CSlukya ruler of Liata, became independent and possibly 
joined the confederacy. Dhaifi was sacked. Someivara became a ‘ flame 
of doom to Bhoja ’. This event happened between 1044-1051 a.c. when 
Trilocanapala claims that his grandfather Goggiraja freed L5ta from the 
hands of the enemies.’*® 

The aged emperor was too great a figure in the covmtry to be disposed 
of easily. He regained DhSra, a tragic figure surrounded by the ruins of 
the greatness and power which he had built up so brilliantly. 

The statmient in the Prabandha-cintamani that during his last days 
Bhoja was harassed by his enemies has an element of truth in it. All the 
feudatories of Malwa r^ained their independence. But soon there was a 
rift between Kama of Cedi and Somesvara Ahavamalla; and the aged 
emperor did not lose his imperial position till the end. The grant of 
Govindacandra already quoted confirms this when it says that when Sri 
Bhoja and Karpa (of Cedi) were dead the earth chose Candradeva, the 
(jahadavfila king, as her lover and protector.’®’ 

The emperor died in 1054 A.C. and on his death the Second Empire of 
Gurjarade^a was cracking. The Udayapur praiSasti says: When the 
devotee of Bharga (Siva) whose brilliance resembled the am (i.e., Bhoja), 
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had gone to the mansion of the gods, the earth, like Dhara, was filled with 
dense darkness. His foes and his hereditary warriors became infirm. Then 
arose king Uday&ditya, another Sun, as it were, destroying the dense dark¬ 
ness, the exalted foes, with the rays issuing from his strong sword (and) 
gladdening the hearts of his people by his splendour.”*"" The Nagpur 
pragasti corroborates this statement. “ When he (Bhoja) had become the 
compamon of Indra, and when the realm was in deluge, in which the sove¬ 
reign was submerged, his relation Udayaditya became king. Delivering the 
earth, which was troubled by kings and taken possession of by Karna, who 
joined by the KarnStakas was like the mighty ocean, this prince did indeed 
act like the Sacred Boar.”*®® 

Many and varied were the memories which Bhoja left behind him. An 
inscription of Devapila dated 1228 A.c. compares him with Sri Krsna :— 

“ There was a king, great like Kaihsa’s conqueror, an ornament of 
the Paramara family, the glorious Bhojadeva, who occupied the surface 
of the earth by the van of his army. When the lustre of the moonlight 
of his glory overflowed the lap of the regions, there closed the day 
lotuses of the glory accumulated by hostile kings.”*"’ 

Bilhaipa, though a poet at the rival court of the Western Calukyas, 
spoke of him in graceful terms :— 

“ Bhoja was the lord of the earth, and not, indeed, comparable to 
vulgar kings. Woe is me ! ” Dhara cried to him (i.e. Bilhana) through 
the voice of the pigeons nesting on the lofty towers of her gates: 
“ Why dids’t thou not come into his (Bhoja’s) pwesence ? ”*** 

Even during his lifetime his name passed into history as an ideal. 
Popular imagination enshrined him in the proverb Kydn Rdjd Bhoja ane 
Kydit Gdngeya ane Telangana. “ How exalted is king Bhoja how low 
Gangeya and Telangana ” It is now corrupted into ‘ how exalted is king 
Bhoja and how low is Ganga teli (oilman).’ 

Bhoja had the brilliance but not the impetuosity of his uncle Munja. 
He had his share of failures. But it was an age when localisation of senti¬ 
ments had grown apace, when centrifugal forces were all over the country, 
when Mahmud, one of the greatest military leaders of any age, was persis¬ 
tently spreading destruction in the country, and when three frontiers of his 
small homeland were in constant jeopardy. In those difficult times he 
restored the integrity, power and magnificence with which Gurjarade&i was 
associated during the two hvmdred years which preceded him. If he had 
not the good fortune of Mihira Bhoja it was scarcely his fault. But in addi¬ 
tion to his political and military triumphs Bhoja had a magnificence of 
character which has left an ineffaceable tradition. A poet, a polymath, he 
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staked his greatness on serving culture. Of all the great kings who flourish¬ 
ed in India it wasi only his name that remains from one end of India to 
another as a by-word for learning, a distinction unique in the history of the 
world. 

Most magnificent of all the kings of India, Bhoja will live in history 
even as the Udaipur pra^asti styles him, 

“ The illustrious Bhoja, the poet king ; 

He achieved ; he gave ; he knew. 

And what he did, none but he could. 

What greater praise can mortal ever covet ? 

XIII 

All records and legends show that on the death of the great emperor, 
Karna aided by BhJma of Baftana invaded Malwa and possibly dethroned 
Jayasiihha, the son and successor of Bhoja (1055-1066 A.C.). But on the 
disappearance of the common foe, bitter rivalry sprang up between the 
Caiukya Somesvara Ahavamalla and Karna of Cedi. Somesvara there¬ 
upon came to the aid of Bhoja’s son Jayasiihha and drove out the invaders.”^ 
It was now the turn of Karna, the Kalacuri king, to suffer at the hands of 
his ambitious rivals. He was overcome by Vigrahapila III (1055-1081 a.c.) 
of Bengalby the Candella king KirtivarmS (c. 1098 A.c.) by the 
Caiukya Somesvara I (1020-1069 A.c.) and by Udayladitya of Malwa.”' 
The last known grant of Karna is of 1060-61 A.c.”* while the first grant of 
his .successor Yashakarna is dated 1073 A.c.^*" Taking advantage of this 
break up of a rival house, Jayasiihha succeeded in consolidating some frag¬ 
ments of Malwa. But Khetaka mandala and the region of the Mahi ceased 
to form part of that kingdom, for, Bhima had already appropriated them. 

The rulers of Abu, Naddula, and Medapata, the feudatories of Bhoja, 
as usual became independent; and so did Bhima. 

Bhima now declared war against the old foes of his family, the kings of 
Naddula. Mahendra, the son of Baliiaja, had been succeeded by A4va- 
paJa; and he, by his son Ahilla, who grew in power and once defeated 
Bhima. Ahilla was succeeded by his uncle Anahilla, the son of Mahendra, 
who also waged continuous war with Bhima.”" Krsnadeva II of Abu was 
at one time captured by Bhima but was released at the intervention of Bala- 
prasSda.”' After thirty years Bhima was free to dream of an empire. 

A list of Bhima’s ministers has come down. Vatesvara was his heredi¬ 
tary Lekhaka, Canda Sarmp was a sandhivigrahika. One Jahilla was the 
minister of finance. Vimala and DiaiiKxiara, the two outstanding figures 
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of his ministry, have been already referred to. Soma, Sola’s son, was the 
hereditary purohita. Bhabha, the grandson of Madhava, the minister of 
Mularaja, was also a minister. 

Bhima married Udayamati, the daughter of Narav&hana Khehgara of 
Sauiastra, by whom Karna his successor was bom. According to Meru- 
tuhga, he had married a hetaera by name CaulSdevi, Bauladew, or Bakula- 
devi by whom he had a son Ksemaraja or Haripala.‘^“ His third son, called 
Mularaja, who was noted for his solicitude for the people, died young. 

For forty-two years (1022-1063 A.c.) Bhima presided over the destinies 
of SSrasvata mandala. In generosity, Bhima rivalled Mularaja ; in valour 
he was incomparable. At the outset he had to face one of the greatest con¬ 
querors in history. Through that grim stmggle, he emerged triumphant, 
with a Gujarat consolidated in sentiment. Succeeding where Mularaja had 
failed he acquired a comp>act kingdom which included the Mandalas of Abu, 
Sauraistra, Sarasvata, Satyapura and Kaccha and part of Khetaka mandala 
and the Mahi valley. He came to owe no allegiance to a suzerain, though 
the event took place late in life. His wars with his southern and eastern 
neighbours made them weak, preparing the ground for his successors. 

If Mularaja invited learned Bi^hmanas to Patana, Bhima made it an 
aspiring rival of Ujjayini in learning. SSntyacSrya and Suracarya, Jain 
sSdhus of great learning and dialectic skill, flourished in his reign. Sura- 
carya, it is said by the Pmbandhas, was Bhima’s cousin; a very doubtful 
statement, for the two Jain sadhus got a footing in Apahilarada only through 
the liberal-minded intercession of Somesvara, the purohita of the king, and 
JMnadeva, the head of the Saiva temple.’Dharma, a poet from Broach, 
and 'Santisuri of Una were also prominent pjoets, though nothing of their 
literary creations survives. 

Architecture and poetry are the test of cultural greatness. In addition 
to literary achievements of which only tradition survives, Bhima’s reign saw 
the exquisite temple of Abu, the first stone temple of Somanatha and the 
beautiful step-well associated with the name of his queen Udayamati, which 
has ranked as one of the wonders of the world. 

Bhima died in c. 1064 A.C. to be succeeded by his son Karna by queen 
Udayamati.’ 

XIV 

Immediately on coming to the throne of FBtana, Kama (1064-1074 A.c.) 
entered into an alliance with the Calukya Somesvara of KalySini. But 
Somesvara died in 1069 A.c. and his successor Somesvara II joined Karna 
in invading Malwa. Somesvara II became “ a blazing fire to the race of 
Malavyas”. DhSra was burnt to the ground. Jayasiihha was killed. 
UdaySditya, the DandanSyaka of S(Mne§vara II, “ completely defeated the 
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king of Malwa who had declared war, and other conspirators against the 
throne of his master. He seized their property and women bedecked with 
jewels and handed them over to the Emperor.”* ““ 

Karna, who joined this confederacy, could not be the iKalacuri king 
Karna of Cedi, for between 1061 a.c. and 1069 A.c. when Somesvara II was 
on the throne, he had been completely overwhelmed by his enemies. This is 
supported by stray literary references as well as by epigrajrfiic testimony.* 
Karna, the CBlukya, therefore, completed the work of dismembering the 
Second Empire of Gurjaradesa on the ruins of which the Third Empiire df 
Gurjaradesa was built by his son Jayasirhha. 

Rival princes of Gurjarade^ had come to love independence so much 
that they wanted to prevent the imperial sceptre passing into the hands of 
Karna. Uday5ditya, the ruler of Malwa, allied himself with the Caha- 
mianas of S&kambhari to prevent the balance of power being tipped in 
favour of Platana. With the aid of the Cahamana king and Vikramaditya of 
Vanavasi, Udayaditya re^acquired Dhara.’-* Karna was defeated and his 
ambition received a set-back. Udayaditya soon consolidated his dominions, 
which now extended from Dhlara to Bhilsa and from Jalor to Nimar district. 
But he had no imperial ambitions. His little homeland and quasi-indepen¬ 
dence were enough for him till his death in 1086 A.c. 

Karna soon recovered from the blow inflicted upon him. He invaded 
Naddula, defeated Jogaladeva, the brother of Cahamana Prthvlpala, who 
had helped UdaySditya, and reduced him to vassalage.’-** He then turned 
southwards to Lata and by 1075 A.c. he had annexed the whole of Lata in¬ 
cluding the Navsari district. The inscription of 1075 A.c. recorded that in 
the reign of Paramabhattaraka Maharajiadhiraja Karnadeva of the Calukya 
dynasty, his humble servant and Mahamandalesvara Durlabhaiaja of the 
Calukya family, had given the village of DhamanSccha in the Nagasarika 
(Navsari) visaya (district) of Lata desa.'*"’ This grant is confirmed by 
Karna himself. In the confirming grant Karna describes himself as the 
conqueror of the NagasarikS visaya,”" evidently indicating recent conquest. 
The lekhaka is Kekkaka, the son of Vatesvara, and the Dutaka is Bhoga- 
ditya, the mah&sandhivigrahika. This is the first grant in which the 
Calukyas of P5taina assume the title of Paramabhatt&raka after 995 A.c. 
when Mulaiaja styled himself a sovereign. This again indicates that it was 
only on the decline of the power of Malwa that the king of PStaija became 
independent. 

It was Karpa who completed the consolidation of modern Gujarat, the 
south boundary of which now touched Kcmkapa and the northern went uptb 
Naddula. 

HP, 127 f. *“« notes 102-107. *=* PV, V, vss. 76-78. 
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Kat^a married Mayanalladev^ or MinaladevI, the daughter of Jaya- 
kefi, the friend of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya, the ruler of Karnataka. 
The capital of Kohkana at the time was Goa. The Prabandha legends 
regarding the marriage of Minaladevi with Karna are fictitious. Hema- 
candra romantically testifies to the fact that both Minajadevi and Karna on 
looking at each other’s portraits straightway fell in love. Merutunga’s story 
of her wooing Karna through the intervention of Munjala is still more 
romantic rendering of an old folk tale. But from Hemacandra’s accounts 
it can be inferred as a historical fact that Minaladevi was brought to Patana 
to be married there. The viceroy of the Calukya king of Kalyani in charge 
of Konkana married his daughter to the new conqueror of Lata, possibly 
after suffering a severe defeat. Bringing his daughter to PStana was a price 
for purchasing peace. 

The Sarasvata and the Khetaka mandalas of old were separated by 
dense forests containing Bhill settlements. ASpalli- - Ashlali—near modern 
Ahmedabad’’” was in the centre of this tract. Karna wanted to connect his 
two provinces by removing the intervening jungles, thus repairing an omis¬ 
sion of his predecessors. He therefore subdued the Bhill king AS of AS- 
palll and founded Kamavati,' modern Ahmedabad, which thus linked up 
the two mandalas. It was left to Karna’s foresight to weld North and 
South Gujarat into one. The founding of Karnlavati took place only a 
few years before his death. 

In 1091 A.C. Karna described himself as Trailokyamalla,^*'-' a title which 
he assumed on accoimt of his having conquered Lata, which formerly was 
included in the kingdom of the Western Cialukyas. 

His ministers included Kekkaka, the son of Vate^vara and Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika Sri Oahila. Dhavalaka, the son of Vimala’s brother Mantrl 
Nedha, was also a minister of his. Munjala had become the chief minister 
by 1090 A-C.’ *^ Sampatkara a chief known in the Prabandhas as Santu 
Mantri, was also a chief minister. He was the patron of Bilhana, the Kash¬ 
mir poet, who lived at the court of Karna. His play Karna-sundan Ndlikd 
was first performed at the festival of the pilgrimage of Sri Adinatha under 
the leadership of Mahlmatya Sampatkara. 

Karna was a great builder of temples, tanks and cities. In the personal 
descriptions of Solanki kings given by later authors one feature is commonly 
attributed to Karna. He was very handsome; ScMnesvara calls him 
‘ hahdsome as the god of love ’. In addition to his devotion to his family 
deity Siva, he was, according to Hemacandra, “a Brahmavadin and 
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Harismari This indicates a catholicity of outlook not common to the 
earlier Calukyas. 

But before Kama could consolidate his position as a dominant ruler in 
Gurjarade^a he came into conflict with the Cahamana DusSala of Sakam- 
bhari, sixth in descent from Vigraharaja who had fought Mularaja. DuSSala 
killed Kama in battle according to a statement in the Hammira Maha~ 
kdvya.^^^' The C&hamSna appears to have been supported by Joggala, the 
successor of Prthvlp&la who once occupied FBtana, and Lak^adeva of 
Malwa. 

During his short and heroic career Laksmadeva, a brilliant military 
leader, paid off old scores sumptuously. He invaded Bengal.’^® He also 
defeated YaShakarna, the son of the great Kalacuri Karna who had domi¬ 
nated Madhyadesa.^''" He also successfully arrested the progress of Rama- 
piala of Ahga,’““ and defeated the confederate forces of the Hoysala and the 
Cola kings in the South.' 

But Laksmadeva had to face a more relentless foe. Mahmud, the great 
grandson of Sultan Mahmud, was the governor of the Indian possession of 
Ghazna. He invaded Madhyadesa, destroyed Agra, and captured Kanauj.““ 
He also invaded Malwa. The Persian poet Sulaiman thus sings the praises 
of Mahmud. “ In the hottest part of each year, thou didst encamp at the 
most pleasant places. On this expedition, thou didst destroy a thousand 
temples of idols. Thy elephants trampled over a hundred strongholds. 
Thou didst march the army to Ujjayini. Malwa trembled and fled from 
thee.”^''^ This rhetoric is one-sided. Laksmadeva drove back the invader 
from his land.^^= But that was all. 

In the last years of Karna, he also invaded Gujarat. “ Even now the 
flood tide of tears” recites the Jainnad stone inscription of Jagaddeva 
“ shed by the womenfolk of Gurjara heroes expresses the twang of the bow 
of Jagaddeva, as if it were the recitation of prayers in the form of stones of 
the valour of Jayasimha.”''"* This explains the eclipse of Karna towards 
the end of his reign and the early difficulties of Jayasiihha. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE THIRD EMPIRE OF GURJARADESA 
JAYASIMHA SIDDHAICAJA, THE GRI-;AT 

(1096 to 1143 A.c.) 

The labours of Mularaja, Bhima and Karna had borne little fruit. 
Gujarat had not grown into an imperial power. Now came to the throne 
Jayasimha, the son of Karna and MinaladevI, who restored the power, 
culture and greatness of Gurjarade^ and its people by founding the Third 
Empire. His base, however, was North Gujarat; Ajnahilavada was his 
capital. Several contemporary writers have left their impressions of him, 
of whom the foremost is Hemacandra, who came into contact with the 
emperor when he was at the zenith of his power and fame. This great 
scholar has left behind him a first-hand record in the Dvyasraya Mahdkavya, 
Siddha Haima, Desindmamdld and Chandontdasam. He has, however, 
treated his patron like a legendary hero more than a contemporary. This 
may be due to the current belief of the age; or perhaps, it was a shrewd 
man’s way of describing a contemporary sovereign without risking his dis¬ 
pleasure. There is, however, sufficient literary and epigraphic evidence to 
check Hemacandra’s testimony and present a fairly accurate history of Jaya- 
siihha’s character and achievements.* The later Prabandhas contain many 
legends, which, when uncorroborated by independent testimony, must be 
discarded in favour of contemporary material wherever available. 

I 

Jayasimha is stated by popular legends to have been bom in Palanpur 
(Sk. Prahladanapura). But the town was founded by PrahlSdanadeva, the 
younger brother of Dh&navarsa of Abu, about a hundred years later and the 
statement is untmstworthy. 

Jayasirhha came to the throne when young. The Prabandhas say that 
Jayasimha was three years old, when he came to the throne one Prabandha 
gives his age as eight.'* But the contemporaneous evidence of Hemacandra 
is otherwise. He says “ Jayasimha, when he grew up, went to the banks of 
the SarasvaG to play and became an expert in duelling, fighting elephants 
and in using various weapons. He also leamt how to contrd elephants. 
When he attained youth, Karna got him crowned king. The old king also 
advised him, * Protect the four varnas ; keep the traditions of your ancestors ; 
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behave kindly to my nephew Devaprasada.’ Then Karna went to heaviep 
" with his mind fixed on god Visnu.”^ Even if Jayasimha was very precoci¬ 
ous, he could not have acquired these accomplishments before he was 
eighteen or twenty years old. 

The main events of his life may be chronologically arranged as 
follows :— 

c. 1096 A.c. Accession (Pausa vada 3, v.s. 1150.) '’ 

1108 A.c. He is styled MaharajadhirSja Paramesvara.® 

1110 A.c. He is styled Tribhuvana Gandav 

1114 A.c. He defeats Khehgara of Saurastra, takes him prisoner, 
and annexes SauiSstra. The dating of the Siihha Sam- 
vatsara (Era).® 

1123 A.C. (?) Stone inscription without date at Udaipur, Gwalior 
State." 

1123 A.c. Flalguna. He defeats Barbaraka. Bhadrapada. He is 
further styled Siddha Cakravarti, a title advertising his 
conquest of Barbaraka."’ 

1125 A.c. He holds an assembly in which the Digambara sadhu 
Kumudacandra holds a debate with the Svetambara 
sadhu Devasuri.” 

1127-28 A.C. Atru Stone-pillar inscription in Kotah State. Siihha 
Samvat 14.’“ 

1130 A.c. Inscription at Bhinnamila." He is styled Siddharaja. 

c. 1135 A.c. Inscription on an image at Talwara in Banswara State, 
where he is described as having “ broken the pride of 
Naravarman and crushed Padmavati.” (Date falls 
between 1104-1139 A.c.) * 

1135 A.c. He is styled as before."'’ Fialguna (Caitra year), the 

conquest and annexation of Malwa. 

1136 A.C. Jyestha. He assumes the title of Avantin&tha.’® 

1136 A.c. Stone inscription at Gala in Kathiawar.” He is styled 
Mahlsiddha Cakravarti Avantinatha. 
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1136 A.C. He is styled Siddharaja, Second inscription at Gala 

1137 A.C. Same title.’* 

1138 A.C. Inscription at Ujjayinl. Jyestha dark half (v.s. 1195). 

He is styled Tribhuvanaganda Siddha CakravartI 
Avantinatha Barbaraka-Ji^u. Malwa is referred to 
as Avanti mandala, which is ruled by the Nagara 
Mahadeva, son of Mahattama Dadaka.-* 

1138 A.c. Inscription at Bhadresvara. He is styled Siddha Cakra¬ 
vartI Trailokyamalla.-’ 
c. 1139 A.c. Title, same as in 1137." 

1140 A.C. He conquers northern kings, as also Sindhuraja. 

1140 A.c. Stone pillar inscription at Dohad (Dadhipadra) in a tem¬ 
ple erected in v.S. 1196 by “ Kesava, for the good of his 
mother.” Jayasiihha is described as the ruler of Gurjara 
mandala, as having thrown the kings of Saurfistra and 
Malwa in prison, destroyed SindhurSja and other kings, 
and made the kings of the north bear his commands on 
‘ their heads ’ like sesa. Dadhipadra and other 
mandalas are described as being governed by Vahinipati 
Kesava, the Senapati.-'* 

Parmara prince of Kiradu records having lost the kingdom though 
Jayasiihha helped.*^ 

Stone inscription at Sambhar,“ indicating that he held Sambhar in 
the Jaipur State. 

1143-44 A.c. (V.S. 1200) Bali stone inscription.^''’ Maharaja Asvaka, 
the same as A^iaja or Asvaraja, the Marwar C3ha- 
mina, is mentioned as a feudatory. 

1143 A.C. Death.*’ 

The correctness of the last date is not settled. Todd found an inscrip¬ 
tion recording the fact that Sahasralihga was completed in v.s. 1202.** The 
Dohad inscription of Vapanadeva has an addendum of the year 1146 A.c. 
(v.s. 1202).*® Buhler thought it was inserted later, but Burgess is not 
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satisfied with it, and Dhruva takes it as belonging to Jayasimha’s reign. 
The Bali inscription records that Siddharaja was ruling in A.C. 1144 
(V.S. 1200),="’ and the earliest known date of KumarapSla’s inscription is 
V.S. 1201 Pau^ Suda 2, (1145 a.c.) 


II 

During the last days of Kama, Patana was in great difficulties. Karna 
nad been overcome by the confederate forces of Sakambhari and Malwa. 
Perhaps, he lost his life in battle and his infant son had a very precarious 
future before him. If P&tana survived, it was because of the skill and valour 
of one of Gujarat’s greatest sons, Santu, the son of Varanaga. 

Siantu was first the governor of L5ta under Karna. Later, he was ap¬ 
pointed the chief minister and continued to occupy that high office for over a 
quarter of a century. Bilhana in his Karnasundari, a drama first acted in 
the temple of the minister, has left us a vivid glimpse of him. Santu was 
always immersed in the affairs of state. He had no time even to talk to his 
children or his young wives. He was a master of statecraft; greater than 
the classic Yaugandharayana. Under his instructions the armies of Gujarat 
under Succhika had defeated the Sultan of Ghazna. Ably aided by him, 
Mlnaladevi, the queenmother, brought up the young king Jayasimha. He 
continued to wield supreme power till 1123 A.c. when he resigned. Then he 
left F^tana to proceed to Dharg, was recalled by his master, but died on his 
return journey at Aha^a near Udaipur.”- 

Another statesman who shaped the early events of Jayasiihha’s reign 
appears to be Munjala. But few achievmients of this chief minister have 
come down. He was the mahamlatya of Karna in 1090 a.c. and was, accord¬ 
ing to Merutunga, in the confidence of his master and Minaladevl. He 
lived at least till 1135 A.c., when he prevented Jayasirhha from putting the 
vanquished king of Malwa to death. Merutunga calls him mahamatya ; if 
this is a correct description, it must have been a mere title, for, other maha- 
mStyas are found to be discharging the duties of the office after Santu’s 
retirement. 

Among the yoimger statesmen who helped Jayasiihha were Asvaka or 
Asuka who succeeded Siantu as a mahanoatya in 1123 A.c., and Mahattama 
Geijngila, who followed him in 1125 A.c. The most notable among them, 
however, was Dgdaka, a Brahmana of Anandapura or Vadnagar, who is 
found to be the chief minister in 1136 A.c. and again in 1138 A.c. In the 
latter part of Jayasimha’s reign this warrior statesman was the right-hand 
man of Jayasiihha. His son Mahadeva was a general in the army and later 
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became the trusted minister of Kumarapala. AmbSprasada, who occupied tlie 
position of mahamatya in 1137 A.C., appears from his name to be a BrSh- 
maiia and so was Kaka, who at the end of the reign enjoyed the distinctive 
epithet of “ Gurjara Brahma Senani.” Minister Udayana’s role was cc«n- 
paratively less important. He was the minister in charge of the port of 
Cambay and was not in favour on account of his well-known sympathies 
for the rival branch of the royal family. 

Ill 

The most curious phenomenon between 1030 and 1100 a.c. was the 
utter inability of Indian rulers and their advisers to envisage the potential 
danger which the existence of Turkish power in the Punjab implied. They 
resisted no doubt, but when invaded. As Al-Beruni attests there was plenty 
of hatred for the mleccha. The social organisation was growing more con¬ 
servative in an unconscious process of resistance. But there was no organised 
attempt at driving the foreigner out. After Bhoja’s death, no plenary con¬ 
federacy of power could be founded under one leadership. The reason can¬ 
not be sought in lack of heroism. The rulers fought bravely. They would 
not submit. They died for their land and Dharma. But they were struggl¬ 
ing adventurers, too distrustful of each other. No one would dare leave 
his frontiers exposed for long to the greed of his neighbour. Even the neigh¬ 
bours of the Turkish power could not see the need of purposive unity, for, 
steeped in pride< they were blind to what was hai>pening outside their nar¬ 
row horizon. There was no common cause, no common danger for them. 
International awareness was hopelessly absent. 

The localisation of sentiment, which was growing apace after 940 A.C., 
was now wcwking havoc. The ArySvarta consciousness as a political senti¬ 
ment had disappeared. The egregious pride of new royal families, the segre¬ 
gation of Brahmanas and Vaisyas into castes separate from the Ksatriyas, 
the inveterate policy of maintaining relentless foes on their throne as restless 
feudatories, and the wars of succession at the death of almost every ruler 
contributed to this disintegration. 

Deeper analysis indicates three evils more than any other as responsible 
for this disintegration. As a rule every chieftain sought support Wn his 
own family or clan. In order to secure it, he granted slices of his princi¬ 
pality to younger members of his family. This became universal law. 
Family pride strengthened its hold on the warrior clans. Every ruler, in 
con^quence, tended to be, not the head of hierarchy, but only the first 
among equals ; ‘ the head of inter-related overlordships ’ to use the apt phrase 
of Granet. At every succession the relatives, all of them little overlords, 
divided themselves into rival camps supporting cc«npeting heirs. It was, 
therefore, impossible to deprive them of their power when the victor suc¬ 
ceeded in securing the crown for himself. He simply could not raise a new 
nobility at his court, as did Nagabhata II and Mihira Bhoja. The root of 
the idea that an enemy must be reduced to vassalage and not disjdaced must 
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also be found in this disability of kings. The Ksatriya corporation would 
not brook a flagrant breach of this privilege, which, if allowed to be com¬ 
mitted, would spell its corporate downfall at the hands of an ambitious 
monarch. The Bnahmanas, at all times averse to irresponsible political 
power, did not sanction an act which would place a king so above his equals 
as to jeopardise the law of the Smrtis which they were out to defend. 

In wars of succession, the heir presumptive relied upjon his maternal 
relatives for loyal support, as Mihira Bhoja did, according to the PrabhQ- 
vaka-carita. But the Ksatriyas were much married. Every heir could look 
to his own mother’s clan—generally a rival one—for support against the clan 
of his rival’s mother. A mother, more often than not, married her sons to 
daughters of her own clan, in order to strengthen the pretensions of her son 
against the son of her co-wives. The Pratihiaras, the OahamSmas, the C&lu- 
kyas, the Candellas and the Kalacuris were thus interconnected clans, every 
man and woman of which ceaselessly intrigued and fought to retain its own 
position in every ruling family, large or small. A wise king like Mularaja 
or Bhima associated the crown prince with him to avoid a war of succes¬ 
sion ; some, wiser still, retired—as did Oamunda—placing their favourite 
son as their successor on the throne. In rare cases the heir to the throne 
was strong enough to coerce his rival into early submission without a war 
of succession paving the way to a strong central authority. 

Of this ever recurring disintegration, the ultimate cause was the un¬ 
restricted polygamy of the Ksatriyas of the day. It led to the three dvija 
classes into giving up inter-marriage. It created among the warrior clans 
rival clciimants no sooner the controlling hand of the king was removed from 
his ambitious queens, each of whom was a proud, jealous woman fiercely 
attached to her parental importance and ceaselessly intriguing to gain an 
advantage for her sons. 

The need of corporate resistance against outsiders generally leads to the 
foundation of a powerful state. The Indian cakravarti was not a ruler of 
a plenary state, but only an embodiment of a national suzerainty. On the 
contrary, the empires of the Mauryas, the Satavahanas, the Guptas, the 
Puspabhutis and the PratihSras of Gurjaradesa were brought into existence 
by empire-builders who wanted to resist foreign inroads. Sudh an imperial 
structure did not come into existence after the raids of Mahmud of Ghazna 
for three reasons. First, they were so overwhelming and recurrent that the 
consciousness of AryBvarta being a political unit became a memory, not a 
living reality; secondly, the South under the Western CSlukyas presented 
too insistent a menace to let the powers of Madhyade^a confederate against 
the foreign enemy; and lastly, Gurjaradesa, by the disintegration of its 
warrior clans, had lost its grip of the Madhyadesa and its vitality to re¬ 
acquire it. 

In Gurjaradesa, iSakambhari had waxed strong under the C&hamanas 
at the cost of the Turkic power in the Punjab. The GBhadavSlas had 
revived, to some extent, the power of Kanauj. But the constant source of 
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weakness was that after Bhoja, the Magnificent, Malwa and Gujarat were 
too equally matched to evolve coordination by annexation or unchallenged 
domination. The Western Calukyas had grown weak, but there was no 
strong power in the North to avail itself of the opportunity. 

IV 

In c. 1094 A.c. Laksmadeva of Malwa died, to be succeeded by Nara- 
varman, who ruled till 1133 A.c. The last years of Kama had been disast¬ 
rous. A minor king had succeeded to its throne. The boundaries of Guja¬ 
rat had shrunk. A war of succession had enfeebled the resisting power of 
the Calukyas. Jayasimha and the queen mother Mlnaladev! had, perhaps 
as a result, to withdraw to Saumstra under the pretext of pilgrimage. The 
opportunity was too good to be lost, and Naravarman swooped down on 
Patana. 

Santu, who was in charge of the capital, surrendered. He did abject 
homage to the conqueror, paid a heavy tribute, ‘ washed the feet of the 
Paramara king and poured a handful of water in the hollow of his hands.’^^ 
Karna’s son had no independent status and not much of a kingdom left. He 
had to become a feudatory of Malwa like his ancestors. 

An interesting incident is recorded of this period. When MinaladevI 
and her son had sought retreat in Saurastra, the queen, while at BShuloda,”'* 
saw the pilgrims returning disappointed because they had not the where¬ 
withal to pay the pilgrim’s tax levied on visitors to the shrine of Somanatha. 
She intervened and the devoted son remitted the tax.®“ 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, influences in shaping Jaya- 
sirhha’s early years was, Mlnalade\d. She was a great woman. Legend 
and folk literature have vied with each other to immortalise her. No doubt, 
it was die who trained the young king for his high office, supporting him 
in the high purposes of his life. She lived long. She saw her son Mfil 
her ambitious dreams, and died at an advanced age a little before the con¬ 
quest of Malwa in 1135 A.c. During the first forty years of Jayasiihha’s 
reign, she fought for power side by side with her son. The poet testifies 
to the part she played in the son’s life when he puts into Jayasirhha’s mouth 
a noble eulogy when congratulated on his conquest of Malwa. The con¬ 
queror, who at the time was over fifty, a hardened soldier and a seasoned 
statesman, says :— 

“ No woman should bear 
A son like me 

*3 PC, 58 : awtofl SRJIeif ci H3tT4 I 

Merutunga referaj to the king of Malwa as Yasovarman, but he came to the throne in 
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Whom fate brought the greatest of his cherished wish 
Only when his mother was no more.”'"* 

Jayasimha also dedicated two lakes to her memory, one at Viran^aum, 
another at Dholka. 

The proud young Jayasirhha smarted under the blow which Naravar- 
man had dealt to his power at the threshold of his career. He tried to 
retaliate by invading Malwa and was worsted. On his way back to Patana, 
he was trapped by the Bhills. Santu, however, came to the rescue, saved 
him from disaster, and suppressed the rising." 

An equally, or perhaps more, serious danger to the young ruler’s 
authority arose from a war of succession. In spite of the silence observed 
by the Pmbandhas, the war, no doubt, took place. In order to prevent a 
war of .succession Bhimadeva had seated Karna, the son of his younger 
queen Udayamati, on the throne in his own lifetime. The following pe¬ 
digree will make the position of Bhimadeva’s family clear :— 

Bhimadeva I. 


— BauladevI = Udayamati 

1 1 

Ksemaraja Kama — Mayaijalladevj 

■ I 1 

Devaprasada Jayasimha 

I I 

Tribhuvanapala (daughter) Kancanadevi 

= KaSmiradevi -- Anjoraja of Sakambhari 

I Sk)mesvara 


1 

! 

I. *. I 

Pfthviraja 

Cahamana 

1 

Mahipala 

1 1 
Klrtipala Kumarapala 

1 

Premaladevi 

1 

Devaladevl 

1 


=- Kanhada or 


Ajayapala 


Kr^padeva * 



Balamularaja Bhimadeva II. 

In order to conceal the bitterness which prevailed between the two 
branches, Hemacandra tells a story that soon after Karna’s death Deva- 
pras^da of the senior branch committed suicide after enjoining his son 
Tribhuvanapala to look after Jayasirhha as his son.^'* The facts indicate 
a contrary conclusion. The relations between the two branches were any¬ 
thing but cordial. The authority of Karna just before his death collapsed 
as a result of enemy operations. His young son and widow, after his 
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death, were supported in power by the leading Jain minister. Devapra- 
sada, instead of being Jayasirhha’s guardian, ended his life. There was a 
complete eclipse of his son, Tribhuvanapala, during the reign. Kumara- 
iwla, his grand-son, was persecuted by Jayasirhha for thirty years. The king 
hated the very idea of members of the senior branch succeeding him; and 
showed disfavour even to his minister Udayana who helped Kumarapala 
in his banishment. Clearly, therefore, the curse which had overtaken the 
warrior families of Gurjaradesa, was dogging the footsteps of the Clalukyas. 
Devaprasada made a bid for succession, and lost his life. Perhaps his son 
was also, killed. His grandson, a brilliant young man, was driven out of 
the realm, banished for life. During the whole of his long rule Jayasimha 
was sternly hostile to the branch, which appears to have all but wrested 
the succession from his grasp during the war of succession. 

On the death of Bhimadeva the parental relations of the favoured 
queen Udayamati were powerful enough to achieve the succession of Kania 
to the exclusion of Bakuladevl’s branch. Merutuhga’s statement that this 
queen was before marriage a hetaera—panylahgania—was perhaps a later 
invention to provide a moral background to the succession of the younger 
son. Kings in India of the period had too great a family pride to permit 
of such an alliance by marriage. Even at Karina’s death his mother’s re¬ 
lations were powerful in Rataina. Old Madanapala, Udayamatl’s brother, 
led this dan in the capital and helped Jayasimha in his early struggle 
against Devaprasida. But the young king had several advantages. His 
mother, though unaided by her relations, appears to be the only queen of 
Kama ; at any rate, the only one who had a .son. And the ministers were 
undivided in their allegiance to the new monarch. No sooner Jayasirhha 
disposed of the senior branch, he succeeded in removing the powerful re¬ 
lations of his grandmother also. Madanapala was killed on the pretext that 
he had taken the law into his hands by holding the royal physician, Lila 
Vaidya, to ransom. "' The internal difficulties were all removed by 1104 A.C., 
for, we see by then that Jayasirhha’s sway extended upto Cambay.^" 

The yoimg king showed early traits of not going to be a mere head 
of related overlordships. He strengthened his authority by weakening those 
of his own relatives ; and neutralised the intrigues at his court by removing 
the arch intriguers amoing them. Perhaps the wise Minaladevi knew the art 
of empire building, and Jayasirhha was an apt pupil. 

Jayasirhha early saw the absurdity of maintaining his hereditary ene¬ 
mies as feudatories, only to await opportunities of undermining his power. 
He became ‘ like the maker of wicker baskets. He broke royal bamboos 
to tnakp an umlxrella for the world The young king was unique in 
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having a dear perception of this reality of power. This faculty also pro* 
vides the keynote/ to the career of this great imperial Gurjara, who appears 
to have made up his mind to stem the tide of disintegration. 

IV 

Having consolidated his power in North Gujarat, Jayasiihha appears 
to have frightened! Naravarman into quiescence. In 1108-09 A.c. he adopt¬ 
ed the title of a sovereign ruler ‘ Maharajadhiraja Parame^vara.’ About 
this time Jayasiihha achieved a victory which led him to assume the title 
of Tribhuvanaganda. It is likely to be a victory over a southern king. Then 
he turned to Sauifistm. The Calukyas, as we saw, were the viceroys of 
Saurastra under the Pratihlara emperors. But the same cataclysm which 
drove Mularaja to seek a new kingdom in the Sarasvati valley, saw the 
eclipse of the C&lukyan power in Saurastra and the resurgence of the 
Abhira kings. Mularaja, however, reduced Grharipu’s line ki Saurastra 
to vassalage. Under Bhima, its Abhira king fought the retreating army of 
Sultan Mahmud. But in Karna’s time the suzerainty of Pgtana was 
nominal. During the early years of Jayasirhha’s reign, R& Navaghana, the 
Abhira ruler, raised the standard of revolt. The yoimg ruler of Pajtaina, 
faced by other difficulties, let his feudatory wax strong till he was fully 
entrenched in power. Now that his hands were free to punish him he de¬ 
cided to do it thoroughly. He began to build a chain of fortresses from 
raitana to Gimar, the most important of which was at Wadhwan. 

In the meantime Ra Navaghana died, to be succeeded by his grandson 
Ra Khehgara. Jayasiihha now marched against him, defeated him in battle, 
and imprisoned him. This event happened in 1114 A.c. (v.s. 1170), because 
Jayasiihha founded the Siihha Era in that year to commemorate the conquest 
of Saurastra. Sajjana, the Jain minister, was appointed a dandanayaka 
or military governor of Saurastra, for, he is found officiating there in 
1119 A.C.‘- No more would Jayasiihha let a vanquished foe play the part 
of a treacherous vassal. 

The popular legend about the conquest of Saurastra, though well-known, 
is not founded in fact. Ria Navaghana, the father of Ria Khehgaip, runs 
the legend, was cornered by Jayasiihha in PSncala, near Nalakantha, and 
was not allowed to go free till he rendered homage. The Ra, thereupon, 
took a vow that he would avenge the insult by destroying the gates of 
PStana, Not being able to carry out the vow in his lifetime, at his death 
he sent for his four sons and offered his throne to the son who would under¬ 
take to fulfil it. Khehgara, the youngest, accepted the condition and came 
to the throne. 

When Siddharaja had been away invading Malwa, Kheh^ra pursuant 
to the pledge raided I^taria, and ran away with a beautiful damsd named 
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Ra;nakade\a to whom Jayasiihha was betrothed. Enraged, Jayasiriiha 
invaded Junagadh. The nephews of Khehgara turned traitors. Ra was 
killed, and so were his two sons. Ranakadevi spumed the overtures of 
Jayasiihha and became a sati at Wadhwan.^-' The legend is unfounded. 
Kheh^ra was not killed but imprisoned." There is no evidence that 
Ranaka was the name of his queen or that she was either betrothed to Jaya* 
siihha or was, when a widow, wooed by him. There is no evidence to attri¬ 
bute to a mature king like Jayasiriiha a conduct so unnatural for the age. 
The word Ranakadevi is not a proper nante, but only meant a queen. 

After about twenty-five years of strenuous effort Jayasiriiha had consoli¬ 
dated his power over Gujarat and Saurastra. He had evoked loyalty among 
the'younger statesmen and possessed an army obedient to his behests. He 
now turned against his preceptor Santfi, who was the virtual head of the 
Svetambara Jain community. During Santu’s regency this community had 
become a formidable party in the state. Gurjaradesa for centuries was its 
home. Haribhadra, Udyotana and Siddharsi—not to mention a hundred 
others—had lived, preached and written in these regions. They had gone to 
the lowly and the illiterate, spread the gospel of ahirhsia to the poor, the dis¬ 
tressed and the down-trodden. They were the spiritual guides of the great 
communities of Bhillamala—Srimalas, Osvalas and Porvadas- - whose valour, 
wealth and statesmanship had largely contributed to the greatness of Patana 
since the days of Mulaiaja. The sadhus were not merely spiritual guides ; 
they provided the steel-frame to this minor social organisation, looking after 
their lay following with solicitude as much temporal as spiritual. In the 
Gurjaradesa of Siddharaja, this community was compact, vigorous and 
powerful. 

Jayasiihha decided to be the master, not in name but in fact, and 
to make Sfintu realise it. The old minister was wroth. He left IPlatana in 
high dudgeon anc^ went to Dlrara to ally himself against the land and the 
sovereign to whom he had given his best. Jayasiriiha proved too great a 
strategist for him. He expressed repentance and invited Siintu to return. 
The old man accepted his erstwhile pupil’s invitation. On his way back, 
he died at Ahada, near Udaipur. Was his death a natural one ? If so, it 
was a timely one. The Jain community now knew that the king whom it 
had helped to the throne was not a protege but a master. He had now 
Asuka as the prime minister, his own man, undivided in loyalty. 

Tt is easy to assume dictatorial powers when one is known to possess 
superhuman attributes. Jayasiriiha knew this well, and soon availed him¬ 
self of an opportunity to surround himself with mysterious awe. Barba- 
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raka/® the ruler of the aboriginal settlements to the north and east of Siddha- 
pur, had grown strong and troublesome. From time to time he issued from 
his stronghold, sacked the holy places and harassed the devout living there. 
Once he destroyed the temple of Svayambhu RudramahSk&la. Jayasiihha 
marched against him. The battle between the two armies was not decisive, 
but after his sword was broken, the Calukya, single-handed, engaged Barba- 
raka in an all-in wrestle. It was a tremendous risk and showed the mettle 
of which he was made. With his muscles of a giant, he crushed Barbaraka 
in his bare arms. The victim vomited blood and dropped down in a faint. 
His wife PihgalM interceded. Jayasimha saved the life of Barbaraka, who 
thenceforth became his adherent.*" 

This was a unique triiunph ; not the usual victory in battle, but a life 
and death struggle with a hated, uncouth, savage leader of a forest race who 
had acquired the reputation of a demon. It impressed his people as no 
other military victory would have done. He, in consequence, came to be 
held in awesome respect as possessing supernatural powers. Jayasimha had 
the flair for creating personal legends. Vikramiaditya of tradition had a 
devoted Vetala who did unearthly things for him. Barbaraka, unknown 
and possibly speaking an unfamiliar tongue and pursuing unusual ways, 
became his Vetala ; an uncanny instrument of power ; a friendly demon who 
could make him dreaded, unapproachable, superhuman. He saw to it that 
his view of this triumph was accepted. Between F§lguna and Bhadrapada 
of v.s. 1123, he assumed the role, not of a mortal conqueror but of a Siddha- 
riaja, a ruler to whom, like Vikrama of the legends, was given the magic 
power to control the forces of other worlds. In later legends, like Vikrama 
again, Jayasiihha is stated to have sat on the corpse of Barbaraka and sub¬ 
jugated him by incantation. This title came to be so associated with Jaya- 
sirhha that he is still known in fable and folksong more as Siddharaja than 
by his name. 

Jayasimha enveloped himself in a mysterious aloofness; the super¬ 
natural embodiment of sovereignty, above and beyond the intrigues and 
policies of state. He went round at night in disguise. He communed with 
Yaksas and Yaksinis. His wrath and his favour descended upon people 
unexpectedly. He had a special personal service which spread terror; 
Barbaraka was its head and S 3 mibol. Jayasimha was not regarded divine as 


■*" From the earlier days Barbaras were a kind of Mlecdias. (MBH, S. Parva 
XXXII. 17, Droiita Parva XCXIX 15, 21, 45). They are referred to as Dasyus in 
S. Parva LVI. 13, Ptolemy puts Barberi as a town on the Indus. (Mccrindle’s Ancient 
India by Ptolemy, 146). RajaiSekhara puts them with Tu^ra and Turu$ka. Vinaya 
Candra puts them with Nepala, Takka, Taikara, and describes Barbara, as a country 
which a Cakravarti must master. A part of Sur§$tra is still called Babaria VSida. Bar¬ 
baraka must be a ruler of tribes living in the shadow of the southern ^ur of the 
AiSvallis. BV, (Hindi-Guj.), I, 65, 67, note. 
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Mihira Bhoja, but in substance he was similar, apart from mankind , a 
source of power and grace, the Emperor. 

V 

Saurastra, North and South Gujarat and Kaccha were now parts of a 
compact kingdom ; the foundation of the unit, now modem Gujarat, was 
laid ; and Jayasimha now turned his attention to subduing the smaller kings 
of the old GurjaradeSa. A little before c. 1123 a.c. he annexed the region 
of Gwalior. Before c. 1127 A.c. the region now represented by the Kotah 
State was also annexed to Gujarat.'^ 

Jojjala of Naddula was succeeded by AMraja who is also styled Asa- 
raja, Asvaraja, or Asvaka. Jayasimha subdued this hereditary enemy, who 
thereafter ‘ subsisted on the lotus feet ’ of the emperor of PStana.'" Marwar 
became a province of Gujarat, its ruler a feudatory. A^riaja accompanied 
Jayasirhha when he invaded Malwa. 

The Dohad inscription of Kesava also shows that during this period' ’ 
Jayasimha conquered Kiradu in the Jodhpur State’" and sakambhari. He 
also defeated a Sindhuriaja. A Sindhuraja is referred to in an inscription 
of 1152 A.C. at Kiradu in the Jodhpur State and another in Vastupala’s time 
as an ancestor of Sahkha of Llata. There appears to be! no independent 
king in Lata since Karna conquered it, and if such a king was conquered by 
SiddhaiSja, there would be more reference to him. On the other hand, if 
he was an obscure king of the north, it is difficult to explain why he was 
separately referred to. 

When Jayasimha came to the throne, PrthvirSja I (c. 1103 A.c.) ruled 
Sapadalak^ from Sambhar ’’, and after him Ajayaraja who founded Ajmer.'”' 
These Gahamlanas were at war with the Calukyas of Patana since 940 A.c. 
Siihharaja was a feudatory of the Pratihara Emperor in 973 A.c.'”* His 
son VySgraharaja fought Mularaja. His descendant Dusala or Durlabha- 
raja II defeated Karna and according to Nayacandra, killed him.'* 

Ajayahaja was a powerful mler, but appears to have submitted to Jaya¬ 
simha. He aided the Clalukya emperor to subdue Malwa. In 1139 A.c. 
Anrioraja or Anaka or Ana (c. 1139-1153 A.c.) unequivocally submitted to 
Jayasimha, who gave his daughter Kancanadevi to the C5ham&na.'*‘* This 
fact is also referred to in the Prthvimja-vijaya written by a protege of the 
Cahamana king. In the commentcu-y oin that work, we are also told that 
SiddhaiSja had kept Somesvara, the son of his daughter KMncanadevI and 
the father of PrthvIrSja, in Patana and brought him up as a son.®® An 
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inscription at Sambhar establishes the fact that SiddhaiSja had subjugated 
Anaka. The relations were, however, of a subordinate ally rather than 
those of a suzerain and a vassal. It is also significant that Siddhaiiaja did 
not assume the title of “ the conqueror of :Sakambhari.” 

The Western CBlukyas of KalySni, the irrepressible foes of Gurjara- 
desa, were quiescent for a time. But Jayasithha was not inclined to leave 
his southern front exposed. In one of his campaigns he marched south and 
inflicted a defeat on Vikramaditya VI, styled Paramardi Deva.” Between 
1114 A.c. and 1132 a.c. Jayasirhha had marched from victory to victory. 
From Sambhar to the frontiers of Kohkana he ruled unchallenged as the 
master of the imperial Gurjaradesa.except Malwa. 

VI 

During this period Jayasimha had not left the old enemy of Malwa 
alone. At some time before 1133 A.c. he wrested Dungarpur Banswara 
from Naravarman (1094-1133 A.c.)."* The Prabandhas state that Jaya¬ 
sirhha waged a twelve years’ war with Malwa. It is likely that during the 
years when he was busy with the wars in the north and the south he was 
also keeping Naravarman busy. An unpublished inscription states that 
‘ Siddhataja made himself glorious by destroying the power of Naravarman ’. 

In 1134 A.C. Ya^varman succeeded Naravarman'” in Malwa. Jaya¬ 
sirhha now decided to annex it to his dominions. The maker of wicker 
baskets did not want to leave this old royal bamlxx> standing erect. With 
the formidable instrument of war which he had forged for well-nigh thirty 
years, the emperor, now the most powerful of the age in India, mardhed 
on Malwa in A.c. 1135. CShamiaha Ajayariaja of sakambharT and Arnoriaja 
of Naddula accompanied him. The Bhills also formed part of the invading 
host. Kesava, the general, perhaps operated from the base at Dohad. 
Mahadeva, the son of Mahamatya Dadaka, was one of the leading generals. 
The old Mahamatya Munjala also accompanied the monarch. Like 
lightning, Jayasirhha reached the banks of the river Sipra, laid siege to 
Ujjayini, turned down offers of peace, won over some feudatories of the 
enemies, and captured the city. Ya^varman fled to DhSiS. Jayasimha 
pursued him. This CSlukya— 

“ A hero of renown 
Like unto a dancer, 

Wielding his blade in battle, 

Seized Malwa’s field-fleeing monarch. 

Who to DhSra had fled.”®“ 
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Details of the capture of Dhgra are given by Merutuhga. Jayasimha 
himself led the attack riding on his elephant, Yasahpataka, driven by the 
mahut, Samala. The elephant died and a temple of Ganapati was erected 
in his memory at Vadasara.“' At one time the fate of Dh5ra was in the 
balance, when a bard shouted : 

“ Ye, son of Karna, listen 

DhSria cannot fall 

When your hosts are led by men"- of foreheads with tilla 
marked. 

Let Jesal come! 

He alone even the Lord of Death can vanquish, 

If ever he dares to come.”"" 

Jesala—perhaps Jayasirhha himself led the army, and the “ Red Cock ” 
banner of Jayasirhha flew over DhaiTai’s battered walls. Jayasirhha 
wanted to kill Ya^varman, but the wise and ancient Munjiala saved him. 
The Emperor’s thoroughness offended the age-long susceptibilities of even 
his own people. 

At the head of the triumphant army Jayasirhha returned to Platana, 
captive Yasovarman seated behind him. He achieved this crowning glory 
of his life about the Caitra of v.s. 1191 (1136 A.c.) . Imperial Gurjaradesa 
once more became politically one. Patana, its capital, now celebrated the 
event with eclat. Poets, headed by Hemacandra, waited on him with ap¬ 
propriate eulogies."* The conqueror ‘ caged some of the kings he had con¬ 
quered, like birds ; some were chained by the neck like cattle ; others by the 
leg like horses ’ says the poet." ■ ‘ The proud king of DhSia was fettered 
Mahadeva was appointed the governor of Malwa."* 

Munja had captured the fort of Chitor and the adjacent parts of 
Mewar, which were being ruled by Malwa. Bhoja had got a temple named 
Tribhuvana NSrayana or Bhoja Jagati erected at Chitor. He even used to 
stay there frequently. Even in Yasovarman’s time, therefore, Mewar was 
part of the dominions of Malwa. When annexed it formed part of Avanti 
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mandala of Jayasiihha’s dominions. Chitor was within the boundaries of 
the empire when Kumgrapgla visited it in 1143 A.C. The empire founded 
by Siddharaja, thus, comprised of modem Gujarat including Lata, Saur- 
Sstra, Kaccha, Rajputana, Central India and Malwa; in fact, the old Gur- 
jarade^. 

The conquest of Malwa brought Siddharaja into contact with the 
Candellas, the Kalacuris and probably the GahadavSlas. He invaded 
Bundelkhand,®* entered into an engagement with Madanavarmi of Maho- 
baka (1129-1163 A.C.), but met with little success."” Madanavam^ is re¬ 
corded to have ‘ defeated the king of Gurjara in an instant ’. Jayasimha 
also established diplomatic relations with Kalacuri Yesahkama (c. 1073- 
1125 A.c.) and Gahadavala Govindacandra (1145-1155 A.c.).'® The em¬ 
peror was too old to accomplish fresh conquests. 

Yasovarman continued to rule as a Maharaja— a feudatory.over a petty 

principality on the banks of the Kali-Sindhu till 1142 A.c.'‘ He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Jayavarman, who was dethroned by another soai Ajaya- 
varman in c. 1144 A.cJ The third son, Laksmivarman, and his successors, 
also continued to rule over a principality in Malwa between 1144 and 
1200 A.c. Considerable part of Malwa, however, remained as a province of 
Gujarat. 

VII 

Siddharaja was not merely a great conqueror. He was as great, if not 
a greater, builder and a still greater patron of learning. With increasing 
boundaries and despite ceaseless military activities Gujarat grew prosperous ; 
and wealth began to be used in great works of architecture. The Praban- 
dhas vie with each other in describing the zeal of the monarch for erecting 
magnificent structures. He rebuilt Rudra Mah&laya at Siddhapura and 
constructed the lake Sahasralinga at P&tana.'” 

The Sahasralinga was, in fact, the reconstruction of a lake which had 
been built by DurlabharSja” on a very elaborate scale. In Jayasimha’s 
days it must have been a magnificent work consistent with the grandeur 
which characterised the ruler in all he did. Its relics now being excavated 
by the Archaeological Department of the Baroda State give some idea of 
what it must have been. The river Sarasvatl was practically diverted into 
it. It was not a lake, but a vast .structural arrangement, through the 
scientifically planned lakes and canals of which water flowed round temples 
and pleasure-houses erected on artistically constructed islets. This huge 
water-garden, if one can so term it, was bounded by a girdle of a thousand 
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temples of Siva, every one of which was an elaborate structure. On the 
outskirts of this architectural wonder, were satra-^Ms for the Brahmanas 
for sacrificial purposes, one hundred and eight temples of goddesses, a temple 
of Da^vatara of Visnu, mathas to house students and professors proficient 
in tfifferent branches of learning.'^ This was a monument excelling any¬ 
thing known to history, a tribute to the grandeur of him who was Maharaja- 
dhiraja. Paramesvara Tribhuvanaganda, Siddha Cakravarti, AvantinStha, 
Barbarakaji^u, Sri Jayasiihhadeva. 

Jayasirhha did not rest content with these great works of art. “ Who 
will equal Siddharaja’s record of big temples and lakes ? ” asks Merutunga. 
He is credited with having founded Sithhapura (modern Sihor) near 
Shetrunja,"'' though in fact it w'as a much older town. He is reputed to 
have built a chain of forty fortresses from Wadhwan to Thana, which 
formed the backbone of his power. •'* 

Siddharaja not only captured UjjayinI but diverted to Patana the 
wealth, art and literature for which that ancient city had been famous. 
Just as Ayodhya was the capital of Rama, Patana was the capital of 
Siddharaja. Turrets of his many temples rose high in the sky “ obstructing 
even the path of sun’s steeds.” It was a city of temples, laid out as a 
svastika and surrounded by a high wall, with towers and bastions of 
stones which, adds Hemacandra, “ served as mirrors for heavenly dam¬ 
sels.”” Round the city-wall was the moat, like the sea protecting its daughter 
Lak^I, who resided in the city. The desert had not moved south. The 
river Sarasvati was not a sandy track as now ; it was crossed by boats and 
.supplied water through channels to the Sahasralinga lake.'" 

Patana was fabulously wealthy. Its trade, commerce and maritime 
activities which its merchants carried on from Cambay, then a port of 
international importance, were proverbial. The rich of the city had their 
mansions with gardens lovely with flowers.”’ Its citizens of both sexes 
were cultured. Women were sweet of speech, dulcet of voice and proficient 
in fine arts and, as Hemacandra hastens to add, were beautiful too."" The 
people were liberal, hospitable, brave and adventurous. 

Siddharaja, though not a literary man himself, wanted to vie with 
Bhoja of UjjayinI and Vikramiaditya of tradition in being a patron of 
learning. He made Patana the home of learning. The religious zeal with 
which the Jain sadhus have preserved their manuscripts, gives a fine, though 
partial, picture of the intellectual activities of Patana. The Brahmanas 
led all such activities and were the special objects of royal munificence. 
These heirs to the learning and culture w’hich were associated with Bhilla- 
mSla, Kanauj and UjjayinI, were tlie architects of PStaipa’s cultural great¬ 
ness, which is describ^ by Hemacandra."^ 
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In Platana the Bmhmaiias used to perform their six-fold religious 
duties; they were famous for their erudition in every department of learn¬ 
ing. On the margin of Sahasralihga lake were built Satra-i^las for the 
Bi^manas and Mathas where students lived and studied. “ A tongue-tied 
student ” says Hemacandra, “ studying in the college of the city would be 
an eloquent man.” In the city ninety-six sects of all the asramas lived 
together joyfully. There were ritualists and philosophers. The six gods 
Brahma,, Vi.^u, Siva, Surya, Soma and Kartikeya were worshipped in dif¬ 
ferent temples erected by the kings.'"- Patajia was not merely the home of 
wealth and valour ; under Siddharaja, it was an abode of Dharma. “ Its 
citizens were foremost in valour and learning, foremost in self-control and 
truth, foremost in the knowledge of the six Vedic lores and foremost in the 
pursuit of Absolution.”'^'' 

At one of the learned debates, which took place in the presence of 
Jayasithha, he was assisted by four learned men ; a maharsi, learned in 
Tarka, Mahabharcta and the Smrti of Parasara ; IJtsaha, a grammarian 
from Kashmir; Siagara who was a man of extraordinary intelligence ; and 
Rama who was an expert in logic and dialectics."^ “ One can be proud,” 
says the ppet Sripiala, “ of one’s knowledge of grammar, poetics, politics and 
dialectics only if he has lived at the court of Jayasiriiha.”" ’ 

When Dhlara fell,, Siddharaja invited Bhava Brhaspati,, the guru of the 
Paramara kings, to come and settle in Gujarat. This learned and venerable 
Brfihmana came originally from Var^asi in the Kanyakubja Visaya, and 
had taken the vow of the Pasupata cult. He was placed in charge of 
Somamtha, the principal shrine of the cult in India. Siddharaja had a 
genius for making friends. Bhava, like Sripala, the poet, describes himself 
‘ as boimd in brotherhood to the monarch.’*" The names of other Brah- 
manas of learning—except stray and hostile references in the Prabandhas — 
are lost. Their life-work is forgotten. Their masterpieces are gone. The 
vandalism, which overspread Gujarat after the conquest of the Turks in 
1297 A.C., destroyed not only the temporal glory and the architectural 
beauty of Gujarat, but the literary and intellectual achievements of this 
Augustan age of Gurjaradesa. 

When Siddhanaja returned from Malwa, he brought the library of 
Bhoja to Ratana. He inspired Hemacandra to write the grammar, the 
Dvyd^raya-mahdkdvya,’^^ which, when completed, was duly honoured by 
being taken out in a procession on the back of the elepjhant with the royal 
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insigiiia of chatra and camara. Sripala who wrote the prai^sti of Sahasra- 
linga lake was a close associate of the king, who called him ‘ a brother.’** 
Hemacandra, honoured of Jain sidhus, had the extraordinary luck of having 
all his works preserved. Among other works which have survived are 
V'Qgbhafalafihdra by Vagbhata, the son of Soma, Kctn-siksd by Jayamahga- 
IScSrya and Garmatm-mahodadhi by Vardhamanasuri. 

VIII 

Jayasiihha has been maligned by later legends. The Jain sadhus, bent 
on rearing the fabric of Kumarapala’s reputation, have failed to present 
his uncle in true colours. Folk-songs like the song of Jasama Odana have 
described him as a lustful tyrant. But a survey of all reliable materials 
gives a different picture. Jayasiiiiha was great in every respect. In physi¬ 
cal strength and courage he was superb ; in administrative organisation and 
military achievement he was thorough ; in statesnjanship unique. From 
out of the ruins of the small principality of Anahilaviada P&'taina, which 
Kar^ia left as legacy, he carved out an empire which resuscitated the glories 
of imperial Gurjaradesa. 

Few successful rulers have had to face the difficulties which he had to 
when, as a minor; the sceptre of P&tana was placed in his hands. Slowly 
and steadily he overcame all obstacles. From the helpless boy relying on 
his mother and his ministers for his power, he emerged a mighty invincible 
figure moving in mysterious dignity. The suppression of all intransigent 
elements in the capital, the thorough reversal of the traditional policy of 
making feudatories of vanquished enemies, and the genius with which he 
dominated the brilliant court of Pataaja by setting up in himself the only 
centre of power shows rare perception and ability. Mihira Bhoja, if the 
little glimpse that we have got of him is true, set himself apart from ordi¬ 
nary human beings and was worshipped as a deity. Jayasiihha Siddharaja 
had the art of creating a personal tradition which made him look something 
apart and above the brilliant throng which crowded the court of the first 
city in India of the time. He became the fountain-source of power and 
grace. He had also the imagination to conceive grand schemes and the 
capacity to carry them out. He was just, generous and devout. He could 
organise well and wisely. His ‘ umbrella ’ did not fall to pieces when 
he was removed from the scene. Following the tradition of great Indian 
kings, he conceived all royal grandeur as a composite of military triumphs, 
architectural grandeur and intellectual renaissance. He became the Augus¬ 
tus of that age. If giving grants was generosity, his generosity had not 
the magnificence of Paramara Bhoja. No danapatra of Siddharaja has 
been found so far. But he was a statesman ; he preferred to set up institu¬ 
tional organisations instead of scattering individual gifts. 
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Siddharaja above all was strong. His strength diines through contem¬ 
poraneous and later records with the vivid brilliance of a well-cut diamond. 
He never forgave Devaprasiida’s branch for the early attempts to dispute 
his claims to the throne. Towards the vanquished foes of FStaipa he had no 
sentimental piartiality. But he removed many of the disqualifications under 
which the Jains had suffered. Even between the mlecchas and his own 
people he had the fairness to decide in favour of the hated foreigner who 
followed an alien religion. Muhammad ‘ Awfi observes in his Jatmmi- u ’ I- 
Hikayat^^ that during his stay (c. 1223 A.c.) in Kambayat (Cambay) peo¬ 
ple related to him an incident of Jayasirhha, the ruler of Nahrwala (Platana). 

‘ Some fireworshippers instigated some infidels to attack the Musulmans 
of the place and their mosque. The Musulmans were attacked and eighty 
of them were slain, the mosque was burnt and the minaret destroyed. 
Khatib ‘Ali, the Imam of the Musulmans, approached Jayasirhha and 
presented the case in the form of a long poem composed in Hindi (the then 
local language). Jayasirhha was so much impressed that he secretly went 
to Cambay and personally investigated into the matter. He was satisfied 
that the Muslims were oppressed and slain without any grounds. He then 
gave one lac of Balotras (local coins) to enable them to rebuild the mosque 
and the minaret. Khatib ‘Ali was also rewarded.’ 

His secret service was efficient. His ministers and generals were kept 
in constant dread of the emperor who, with his supernatural powers, came 
down upon them when necessary with swiftness of divine wrath. 

Jayasirhha was a great devotee of Siva. On imdoubted authority he 
made pilgrimage to Somaniatha.*" Throughout his life he stood firm in 
the faith of his forefathers. He got constructed new temple of Rudramaha- 
laya at Siddhapura under the supervision of his minister Alira. In the 
temple, before the image of god Siva, he had his own statue erected praying 
with folded hands. “ And when the flag flew on the temple top of Rudra- 
mahlalaya the flags on the Jain temples were lowered.”"^ 

IX 

The last years of the Emperor were clouded by the dread of dying 
sonless. Possibly a life’s effort at playing a mysterious force had left him 

Elliot, II, 162-163 ; I understand from Prof. M. Abdulla Chaghatai that this 
mosque still stands at Cambay though rebuilt later. He writes “ As regards the mosque 
at Cambay, it could only be said that it existed there during the stay of Muhammad 
‘ Awfi, the author of the Jawami 'u'l-Hikayal. Though at present Cambay is full of 
mosques yet it is not easy to locate this very mosque. There is one old mosque which 
bears twoi or three inscriptions. One of these inscriptious of the latter period in Persian 
verse records its name in the opening verse as Masiid-i-Sadd-i-Awwal, the mosque of the 
first century of Islam. We can presumably infer that this particular mosque may be the 
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frimdless, lonely and suspicious. He had hated the elder branch of his 
family with the (x>ncantrated hatred of a life-time. He had persecuted 
KumSrapala, all his life, making him a wanderer on the eartlv for the last 
thirty years. And he knew—subsequent events show that he must have 
known—that his great ministers and generals, Dadaka and IV^dhava, Sajjana 
and Udayana, his generals Krsnadeva and KSka were for keeping the suc¬ 
cession in the line of MiilaiSja and Bhima, who had created a new Gujarat 
out of the old. iFor reasons of statesmanship, Jayasirhha himself did not 
like to be succeeded by Some^vara, the son by his daughter Kaficanadevl 
and Arjnoraja of SBkambhari, now his ally and erstwhile foe. It is possible 
to attribute to so shrewd a king a desire to see that the Jain community, 
which had already taken the fugitive Kumarapala under its wings, should 
not reduce the throne of Patana to an appanage to its religious and tem¬ 
poral ambition. 

Like Napoleon, therefore, he hungered for a son and heir who would 
keep his line and empire in tact. He built temples, and gave grants to the 
Brahmanas to that end. He went on pilgrimage on foot to Somanatha. 
Hemacandra’s account of the pilgrimage is, no doubt, a later feat of imagi¬ 
nation ; he was not sufficiently intimate with Jayasimha to be in his en¬ 
tourage. He besought his guardian-god for an heir. The Dvyasraya tells 
us how the god Somanatha himself told the king that ‘ Kumaraplala, the 
son of his brother Tribhuvanapala, would succeed him on the throne 
Evidently, this is a legendary version of the general feeling in Jayasirhha’s 
court that KumSrapala should succeed. The old warrior was adamant. 
Egotist till the last, he hoped for a male issue. He built temples, gave gifts 
to the Brahmanas, made pilgrimages. But the fates could not be propitiated; 

X 

Siddharaja was the heir to the imperial tradition which began with 
Nagabhata four hundred years before. 

In c. 641 A.c. the great Chinese traveller had witnessed with admiring 
awe the mighty phenomenon, which was India, at the court of emperor Sri 
Harsa. During the five hundred years which had elapsed since then, a 
change had come over the life and the factors operating upon it. Varpa- 
Sramadharma, on which the political and social organisation was based, had 
chahged its content, and stiffened its form. The twice-born, consisting of 
the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and the Vai^yas, were now three separate castes. 
The BrShmanas and the Ksatriyas, now no more related by blcxxl and 
brought up tc^ether by education, were now two distinct castes. The 
Ksatriyas were now attached to the local chief, who was more concerned 
with founding a kingdom of his own, instead of upholding the Dharraa 
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the scholar’s services for immortalising himself in a work of grammar. 
Siddha-haitm was the result.®® 

Hemacandra then wrote his Dvyd^raya-mahdkdvya as a first song of 
that localised group consciousness which had sprung up in Gujarat round 
the kings of FStana. Mularaja, according to Hemacandra, was Surya, 
Visnu and Rudra.®‘ The land of the CSlukyas was as distinguished as that 
of Raghavas. F5tana was AyodhyS—^Siddharaja had a place with the tradi¬ 
tional cakravartls of ancient literature. This poem was a triumphant epic 
of a people who were bursting with the local pride bom of the power and 
strength which Siddharaja had created. In it, provincial consciousness 
masqueraded under the imagery and phrase which the earlier BiShmana 
poets with an all In&a consciousness had enshrined in literature. 

Spotless in character and selfless ki intention, this sgdhu bent his 
scholarship as well as his statesmanship to the sole objective of securing 
power for his community and glory for his faith. When Kumarapala was 
wandering as an exile, persecuted by the fiery wrath of his uncle, it was 
Udayana who gave him an asylum and it was Hemacandra who foretold 
that he was going to be the future ruler of Gujarat.®® These two men from 
that date pledged themselves to secure Kumarapala’s succession to the 
throne. Siddharaja, there is little doubt, knew that Kumarapala was the 
nominee of the Jains. His aversion to Kumarapala had something to do 
with it. He had frowned on Udayana for having given Kumarapala an 
asyliun.®® He confined Hemacandra to the literary sphere. He turned a 
deaf ear, when possibly Hemacandra or some one of the Jain ministers 
suggested the appointment of Kunwapala as a yuvarSja. The monarch 
was no doubt against the succession of the hated line of Devaprasada, 
though otherwise, he had treated the family well. Mahipala, Kumarapala’s 
elder brother, lived in the capital and was not persecuted. Kumarapala’s 
sisters were married, one to the king of Sambhar, the other to his leading 
general Krsnadeva.®^ But Hemacandra was the younger man ; and he had 
the patience of a man working for the glory of his faith. 

According to Merutuhga, on Kartika Suda 3 of v.s. 1199 (1143 A.C.) 
Siddharaja died. When he died, Patana, the heart of Gurjaradesa, missed 
a throb. Gurjaradesa was ready, cis at death of Nagabhata II, to take the 
next stride to an all India suzerainty ; but it knew not its next master. 
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KUMAKAPALA, (1144—1174 A.c.). 

KumarapAla was fifty when the succession to the throne of Pataipa opened.' 
After the murder of his father, TribhuvanapSla, he had wandered" from place 
to place in exile accompanied by his loyal wife BhupgladevI, and had lived 
at Stambhatirtha, Bhrgukaccha, Ujjayini, Citrakuta, and even Hand ac¬ 
cording to a later legend. In his exile, he had more than a man’s share of 
the world’s afflictions, and was already a tired man when ultimately destiny 
showed him the pathway to imperial FStana. 

I 

On the death of Siddharaja, the party of which Hemacandra was 
the head, mobilised its forces to secure Kumarapala’s accession. The leaders 
of this p>arty, ministers and generals, are naturally described by Somaprabha 
“as surpassing Brhaspati in wisdom.” They were Sajjana, the governor 
of SaurSstra in Jayasiihha’s time, a Jain; Aliga a minister-; Diad&ka, the 
prime minister ; his son Mahadeva the governor, of Malwa, and the purohita 
of the Calukyas, Amiga or his father Sarvadeva. Among the military 
leaders who favoured KumfirapBla’s accession were Vadjjaladeva, who later 
came to be styled MahSpracanda Dandanayaka; Kgnhadadeva or Krsna- 
deva, the general in charge of cavalry and the husband of Kumarapala’s 
sister, PremaladevI; the general Mahia^dhanika Riajyapala, who ultimately 
became the governor of east Malwa, and file Biahmana general called 
Karka or Kaka. 

The Nestor of the group, however, was the patient old man, Udayana, 
who was working for Kumarapala all these years. Originally a Silmala of 
Jhalor in Marwar he was married to Suhadevi of Dholka. Appointed a 
minister by Karna, he successfully occupied the distinguished office of the 
govCTnor, first, of L&ta, and then, of Stambafirtha, an entrepdt.’^ He was a 
devout Jain and enormously rich. He was responsible for the initiation of 
Hemacandra when a boy, and had sheltered Kum&rapBla for some time in 
his exile even by inouring the displeasure of the formidable Jayasirhha. 
There is little doubt that he remained in touch with Kiunarapgla through¬ 
out his exile. When Jayasiihha lay dying, his eldest son VSgbhata was a 
senior minister and hia protege Hemacandra, the most eminent of the Jain 
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Sadhus, was not only the leading man of learning in Pitajna but practically 
the head of the pro-KumSrapSla party. f 

This party opposed the selection of MaMpSla, the elder brother of 
KunfirapSla, and for eighteen days there was an interregnum, when Siddha- 
raja’s sandals reigned.^ If the ministers favouring KumSrapala were, ac¬ 
cording to the Jain Pmbandhas, “wise like Brhaspati”, Kr^adeva, the 
brother-in-law of KumBrapBla, was also there to wield the thunderbolt of 
Indra for him. He ‘ made the forces ready for battle.’ ’ A coup d’etat fol¬ 
lowed, and Kumiarap&la, according to Merutuhga, came to the throne of 
PStana on Kgrttika vada 2, v.s. 1199 (1143 A.c.). This date, however, is 
legendary. The epigraphic evidence establishes that Siddharaja was alive 
till 12(X) v.s. or later.® The accession of KumSrapjala, therefore, cannot be 
placed before 1144 A.c. 


II 

The important events and epigraphic records of Kumarapala’s reign are 
as follows :— 

1144 A.C. Accession. 

1145 A.c. (v.s. 1202) 32 Siihha Samvatsara. Stone pillar inscrip¬ 

tion at Mangrol set up by a Guhila chief, whose forefather 
Sahajiga was a general of the Calukya forces.^ 

1145 ? A.c. (v.s. 1201 ?). Inscription at Gala in modern Dhrangadhra 
State. Prime minister is Madhava. AmbSprasada and 
Gahada are also referred to as mahanHatya but in charge of 
other departments. Sahajiga of the Mangrol inscription is 
also referred to.® 

1145 A.c. Inscription of Samvatsara.® 

1145 A.c. Stone inscription at Dohad. It refers to MahSmandale- 
svara Vapanadeva residing at Godrahaka, modern 
Godhra.^® 

1148. A.C. Reference in an inscription to Paramara Someivara 
(c. 1141 — c. 1162 A.C.), a feudatory of Kum&raplila, 
ruling at Kiradu in Marwar.^^ 

* KP.33 -. I 107. 
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1150 A.C. The stone inscription on a black marble in the temple of 

Samiddhesvara at Chitor, in the Udaipur State, wherein 
Kumarapala’s visit to the temple after his victory over the 
king of Sakambhari is described.'" 

—.- ? Fragmentary inscription of Chitor, wherein the genealogy 

from Mularaja to Jayasiriiha is described."* 

1151 A.C. Vadnagar Prasasti, composed by Sripala, the ‘ adopted 

brother’ of SiddharSja and styled Kavi Cakravarti. It 
describes the genealogy of the Oalukyas and eulogises 
the life of the Nagara Brahmanas of Anandapura.” 

1153 A.C. Stone pillar inscription at Kiradu, a village in Marwar in 
Rajputana, wherein Kumarapala is referred to as Raja- 
dhiraja. Maharaja Alhanadeva of Naddula inscribed on 
it an edict prohibiting the slaughter of animal life on 
specified days in the month on the penalty of death."’ 

1153 A.C. Inscription in a temple at Pali in Jodhpur.'" 

- Stone inscription at Ratanpur in the Jodhpur State. An 

edict Was issued by Girijade\i, MahSrajni of Punapaksa- 
deva, the successor of Maharaja Riajapala, the Cahamana 
of Naddula, in the reign of Maharajadhiraja Parama- 
bhattaraka Paramesvara Kumarapala. It prohibited the 
slaughter of animals on specified dates." 

1154 A.C. Stone pillar inscription at Bhatunda near Bijapur in the 

Jodhpur State. It refers to Dandaniayaka Vaijaka, the 
military governor of Naddula, which was a province of 
Gujarat.'" 

1156 A.C. The plate recording a grant by MahlamSndalika Pratapa- 
simha in the village of Nadol in the Jodhpur State."’ 
Kumarapala is referred to as having conquered the king 
of Sakambhari. Bahadadeva was mahiSmatya. 
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1159 A.c. Inscription on a lintel at Bali, in the Jodhpur State. Vaij- 
jaladeva was Dandanayaka at Naddula.“" 

- The undated inscription at Prachi. Gunadeva, son of 

Kakkaka, was the governor of Kumarapala at Prabhasa 
Patana and controlled the Abhira chiefs.-’ 

1161 A.c. Ainother inscription at Kiradu by Pararaara Somesvara."- 

1163 A.c. Stone inscription in a temple at Udayapura in the Gwalior 
State. Mahamatya Yak)dhavala is referred to as manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the State.- ‘ 

1164 A.c. Stone inscription in a Jain vihara at JSbalipura, modern 
Jhalor in the Jodhpur State. Kumlarapala is styled 
Gurjaradharadhisvara Paramirhat-Calukya-Maharajadhi- 
riaja. The image of Parsvanatha was erected at the 
request of ‘ Prabhu ’ Hema Suri.-‘ 

1166 A.c. Stone pillar inscription of Udayapura in Gwalior State.-’' 
It refers to a Thakkura Cohada. 

1169 A.C. Valabhi Sarhvat 850. Prasasti of Bhava Brhaspati at 
Veraval in Kathiawar. 

1169 A.c. Stone inscription at Junagadh recording the erection of a 
Jain temple by the last prince of Anandanagara.-’ 

1171 A.c. Stone inscription at Nadol (Jodhpur State) describing 
the building of a mandapa in a Siva temple. Kalhana was 
ruling at Naddula.-" 

Ill 

Things were not easy in Patana nor outside when Kumarapala was 
placed on the throne. Conspirators who wanted to murder the new king 
had to be disposed off ; hostile ministers had ‘ to be despatched to the abode 
of Yama the impertinence of Krsnadeva, the king-maker, had to be checked 
with the aid of a few athletes, who broke his bones and blinded him.-" 

Arnoraja of Sakambhari and Ballala of Malwa in concert also raised the 
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standard of mdependence. Arnoifija or Arnaraja or Ana (1139-1153 A.c.) 
had been a loyal feudatory and the son-in-law of Jayasirhha ; his minor son 
Somesvara had been brought up by the old emperor. But on the news of 
Jayasirhha’s death, he with some other feudatories marched on Gujarat. 
CSlhada or Bahada, the general in charge of the elephant division of the 
army of Gujarat and a favourite of Siddharaja, joined him. This general 
Bahada, who was different from the son of Udayana bearing the same name, 
‘ won over officers by bribes, attentions and gifts, and aided by Arnoraja 
arrived at the borders of Gujarat Whether Arnoraja was bidding for the 
throne of Platana for his son Somesvara or was only out to reduce Gujarat 
to vassalage is difficult to say. 

Kumiarapala assisted by Sajjana, the minister, marched against Arno- 
raja. The fortunes of the battle swayed for a time. The position of 
Kumarapala became serious. Some divisions of the army ojienly declared 
mutiny. The driver of the royal elephant himself refused to join in 
the battle. Kumarapala’s personal leadership rose to the occasion. The 
forces of the enemy were routed. Bahada was taken prisoner and Arnoraja 
was wounded in battle.As a result the Cahamana submitted and gave his 
daughter in marriage to Kumarapala.’* 

Mahiarajradhiraja Rajyapala, the nephew of Asariaja, held sway in Mar- 
war between 1133 to 1145 A.c. side by side with Asaraja and his son Katu- 
deva. Katudeva, however, is recorded to have been reigning at Naddula in 
Sirhha Sarhvat 31-32, but curiously the name of his sovereign Jayasimha is 
omitted from the grant.”- Evidently, therefore, Katudeva about the time 
of Jayasimha’s death took advantage of the confusion in ratana and declared 
his independence. Kumarapala came down upon Katudeva, swiftly, and the 
Cahamana was removed from the rulership of Malwa. 

No inscription of the Cahamlnas is forthcoming between 1146 and 
1161 A.C. from Naddula. On the contrary, Marwar was governed between 
1134 aind 1160 A.c. by Vaijjaladeva, the military governor of Kumarapala. 
The annexation of Malwa to Gujarat can only be a step in the campaigns of 
Kumarapala against Arnoraja, and Katudeva may be presumed to have 
joined Arnoraja in his war against PBtana. 

A little before 1152 A.c., however, a descendant, Alhanadeva, the son 
of Asaraja had obtained ‘ by the grace of his sovereign lord Mahirajadhi- 
raja Paramabhattaraka Kumarapala’ a principality consisting of Kiradu 
in modem Jodhpur State, Raddhada and Siva in Marwar, when Mahadeva, 
the Niagara BrShmana, was the prime minister at PStana.’” Alhana helped 
Kumarapila in suppressing a revolt in Saurastra,”^ and Naddula seems to 
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have been granted to him as a reward ; for, in 1163 A.c., he was in charge of 
the capfftal of Marwar. In 1163 A.c., he was succeeded by his son Kelhana, 
who reigned as a Maharaja upto about 1192 A.c. The position of these 
Cghamanas was inferior to that of ordinary feudatories, as they were con¬ 
sistently styled Mahailajas. 

The war with Arnoraja was not so short as described by Hemacandra. 
In the course of this war the country of Sapadalaksa, over which ArnorSja 
ruled, was devastated. Kumarapiala with his victorious army then encamp¬ 
ed at Salipura near modern Chitor in the Itdaipur State. It was only in 
1150 A.C. when the whole of Rajputana was reduced to submission that 
Kumarapala, accompanied by his father-in-law Arnoraja and his general 
Sajjana. went to worship Samiddhesvara at Chitor. On this occasion, 
Kumarapiala made a gift of a village to the temple, while his Dandanayaka 
donated an oil mill.”'^ 

The death of Siddharaja was also a signal for a revolt in Malwa. As 
stated before, Jayasirhha between 1135-1138 A.c. annexed Malwa as part of 
his empire, and Mahadeva, the son of the prime minister Dadaka, was ap¬ 
pointed a viceroy to rule over it. Yasovarmla, the vanquished king of 
Malwa, continued to rule over some small part of it as as petty chieftain— 
‘ MahiarSja’. Yasovarma died in c. 1130 A.c., and his son Jayavarma, styl¬ 
ing himself as Mahariajadhiraja, established himself at Vardhamanapuri 
evidently as a feudatory in 1142 A.c. A small slice of Malwa was ruled from 
Ihganapata, modenn Ingoda, by Vijayapaladeva, who styled himself Parame- 
svara.®* 

Yet another part of Malwa was ruled by a king named Ballala. Bet¬ 
ween 1143 and 1144 A.C. the king of Malwa, who cam be no other than Jaya¬ 
varma, was overpowered by more than one king. Claims to have done so 
are made by the Candella Madanavarma'" (1128-1163 A.c.) and by Jagade- 
kamalla (1139-1150 A.c.), the Calukya of Kalyani, assisted by the Hoysala 
Narasimha I.'"* The name Ballala is common among the Hoysalas of 
Mysore, and it is likely that he may have been the viceroy or a feudatory of 
Jagadekamalla II.'"’ 'When in alliance with Arnoraja, Ballala raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt, Kumarapala sent an army to Malwa under his general Karka 
or Kaka—Gurjara-Brahma-senanI—who was in charge of the army of Lata 
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at Nandipuri. Ya^havala, the Paramara of Abu, was also a military 
leader of this campaign.-*" Kaka had no easy time against Ballala. Vijaya 
and Krsna, the two feudatories of Kumarapala, openly joined BallSla. At 
one time, the army of Gujarat began to retreat, despite its general’s exhorta¬ 
tions. But his enthusiasm was catching, and Ballala was ultimately brought 
down from his elephant and killed in front of the Gurjara-Brahma-senanl.^* 
Malwa was, then, divided into several provinces and Mahasadhanika 
RSjyapala was appointed the military governor of the western division with 
his headquarters at Udayapura near Bhilsa. The eastern province was 
called Bhaillaslanu-mahadeva-de§aka, modern Bhilsa, which continued to 
remain part of Gujarat till, at any rate, the death of Ajayapala in 1175 
A.c.-*- 


IV 

On his return from the conquest of Arnoraja, Kumarapiala punished 
Vikramasirhha, the feudatory of the king of Candilavatl (Abu), for his dis¬ 
loyalty. He captured the city, imprisoned the ruler, and gave his princi¬ 
pality to his nephew Yasodhavala who had helped him in the war against 
Ballala.*" The reduction of Malwa, therefore, ended after the war with 
Arnoraja was over. During these wars, according to the Prabandhas, 
Kumarapala appointed Aliga and Udayana elder statesmen and Udayana’s 
son Vagbhata the prime minister. If the inscription of Gala‘s is dated 
1201 V.S., it would show that Madhava was the prime minister from 1145 
A.C., that is, right from the beginning. 

About 1150 A.C., when the king'was still busy with his campaign in 
Marwar and Sajfidalaksa, there was a revolt in Saurastra. The old minister 
Udayana and the Oahamiana prince Alhanadeva of Naddula led the armies 
of Gujarat.'"’ Udayana, then almost a centenarian, was mortally wounded 
and died. 

Arnoraja of Sakambhari was succeeded by Jugadeva, the eldest son by 
his first wife, and 'within a short time in c. 1152 A.C., by a yoimger son 
Visaladeva Vigraharaja IV, the author of a drama called Harakeli-mtaka*^ 
He styled himself Mahaiajadhiraja Paramesvara in 1153 A.C. and no longer 
acknowledged Kumarapiala as his suzerain. But there was an undoubted 
understanding between Kumarapala and his Cahamana brother-in-law 
Vigraharaja. Leaving the south to his more formidable relative, the Caha- 
mana struck out in the north. Once only did he try to invade Marwar 
ruled by CahamSna Alhanadeva, the feudatory of KurnSrapSla ; he sacked 
Naddula and Jabialipura.^^ His aggressive power led to the decline of the 
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Yaminl kings and earned for him the reputation of ‘having exterminated 
the mlecchas He captiu^ Delhi and cleared the region between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and became the guardian of the gateway of India. 
Vigraharaja was a great military leader as also a j)atron of literattore. 

In c. 1164 A.c. Vigrahariaja was succeeded by his son Apara Gahgeya. 
After a very short reign Apara Gahgeya was succeeded by Prthvibhata or 
Prthviraja II (1167-1170 A.c.) , the scsn of Jugadeva. He also led a success¬ 
ful campaign against the Yaminl prince, Khusrau Malik Tijud-Daulah 
(1162-1186 A.C.). 

Vigraharaja and Prthvibhata represented the branch of Arnoraja’s first 
queen Sudhava. ArnorSja by his junior wife Kancanadevi, Siddharaja’s 
daughter, had a son called Somesvara. Between the death of his father 
Arnoraja in about 1152 A.c. and his accession in 1170 A.c. Somesvara lived 
at the court of KumSrapala, whose favourite he was. He was also living at 
Patana during the life-time of his grand-father Siddhaiiaja, who might have 
entertained the idea of his succeeding him to the throne of Paltana. Some¬ 
svara, while in PStana, had married the daughter of the Kalacuri prince of 
Tripurl named Karpuradevi.'" There, to Somesvara and KarpuradevI, was 
born Prthviraja of immortal glory. 

Kumarapiala’s statesmanship had, thus, maintained the continued alli¬ 
ance between Gujarat and Sapadalaksa, the two most formidable units of 
Gurjaradesa. On the death of Prthviraja II in 1170 A.c., Somesvara came 
to the throne of Ajayameru, modern Ajmer. I'hough not strictly a feuda¬ 
tory, he remained a loyal ally of Patana during his life. 

The conquest of Kohkana, the last exploit of the reign of Kumarapala, 
was due to the leadership of Somesvara'" and minister, Amrabhata, Udayana’s 
youngest son, and Ya^havala, the Paramara of Abu, who had also helped 
in the war of Malwa.''‘ Merutuhga in ecstatic admiration of Amrabhata 
gives a description of his war against Mallikarjuna of Kohkana of the Sila- 
hara dynasty.^’* 

Mallikarjuna was the king of North Kohkana ruling from Thana or 
Puri as it was called then. His last inscription is dated v.s. 1216 (1160 A.c.). 
This war must have, therefore, taken place between 1160 and 1170 A.c., 
when Somesvara left Patana to become the king of Ajmer. Merutuhga gives 
the story of the campaign as to how Kumarapala called upon Amrabhata to 
lead the army to destroy Mallikarjuna, ‘ the semblance of a king ’ ; how he 
encamped on the other bank of the river Kalavini, modem Kaveri; how he 
was suddenly attacked and put to flight by Mallikarjuna. Kumarapala, 
evidently, sent a reinforcement. Amrabhata then crossed the river by 
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throwing a bridge across it and defeated the Kohkana army, killing Malli- 
karjuna with his own hand. Mallikarjuna's head was then set in gold and 
was presented by the victor to his master at Patana. Kumarapala then 
conferred on him the title of Rajapitamaha. 

The assessment of Kumiarapala’s personality and achievement becomes 
difficult by his having been placed on a mythic pedestal by the Prabandhas. 
In his Kumdrapdla-carita, IV Canto, Jayasirhhasuri, the Jain author, gives 
the description of the digvijaya of KumSrapala in the traditional vein. 
Marching from Anahilapataka, he halted at Jabalipura, partaking of the 
hospitality of its governor. Then he invaded Sapadalaksa. Arnoraja, his 
brother-in-law, offered him homage. Then he invaded the Kuru Mandala, 
but halted on the banks of the Ganges. Then he marched on Malwa. On 
the way the lord of Citrakuta offered him hospitality. He captured the ruler 
of Revatirtha. He then crossed the river, entered the land of the AbhTras and 
subdued the king of Prakiasanagari. He turned west from the Vindhyas and 
defeated the lord of Lata. He subdued the lords of Saurastra and Kaccha 
and marched against Pancanadadhipa. Having subdued the king of the 
Punjab, he vanquished Mularaja, the lord of Mulasthana or Multan. From 
there the victorious king returned to the south. The poet then sums up : 

‘ The Ganges to the east; the Vindhyas to the south, the Sindhu in the 
west and in the north, where rules the Turuskas--these were the bounds in 
which the Calukya roamed with victorious might."' 

The epigraphic evidence does not support the story of this victorious 
march; the more authentic literary records contradict it. But practically 
the whole of the old Gurjarade^ continued to be under his sway ; Lata, Sau- 
rlastra and Kaccha were completely absorbed in it, and Kohkana was a 
vassal state. That he came into conflict with the Yaminls and defeated 
them may be accepted as historical, for they were right on the borders of 
Somesvara’s kingdom. 


The Prabandhas claim that Kumarapala gave up Saivism to embrace 
Jainism in 1160 A.C. under the advice of Hemacandra."^ The Prabandha- 
cintdmani says that the king assumed the title of ‘ Paramarhat ’ after listen¬ 
ing to the teachings of Mahavira ; that he requested Hemacandra to write 
some of that scholar’s works for him ; that he prohibited taking of animal 
life in his empire ; that he got erected 14,140 Jain temples ; and that he ac¬ 
cepted the twelve vows of Jainism."" Jayasimha in the Kumdmpdla-carita’"^ 
describes the religious zeal of the royal convert in six cantos. After giving 
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up the vices under Hemacandra’s advice Kumarapala went on pilgrimage to 
Somanatha, where god Siva himself, on the invocation of Hemacandra, 
appeared before him and lauded Jainism. The king, thereupon, took the 
‘ vow of not eating flesh and his mind became firmly placed in Jain Dharma 
When the king finally accepted Sravaka Dharma, he prohibited taking of 
life by promulgating an edict in Saurastra, Lata, Abhira, Medapita, Marwar 
and Sapadalak^. Thus the description of Kumarapala’s zeal in the new 
faith varies with the evangelical fervour of each author. 

The Prabandhas attribute to Kumarapala two reforms which are 
claimed as the result of his conversion to Jainism. First, that he gave up 
the right of the Crown to succeed to a person dying sonless ; second, that he 
prohibited killing of animal life throughout his empire. 

The Smrtis laid down that the estate of a deceased escheated to the 
Crown, only if he died without leaving not only a son but any one of 
diverse categories of heirs, the last of which was the guru and the co¬ 
student.” But in practice, at the time, some kings departed from this rule 
of law and property of a person dying sonless was confiscated.^® It is im¬ 
possible to believe that the rule of the Sdstras was unknown or unacceptable 
in Gujarat up to the twelfth century. Kumarapala can only be credited for 
having upheld the strict rule of the Dharma Sdstras as regards devolution 
of property, a reform which need not necessarily be traced to exclusive Jain 
influence. 

As regards the other reform, meat and drink were generally taken by 
people of all classes other than Brahmanas, the Vaisyas and the Jains. 
Drink was frowned upon by the Hindu Sdstras. On Flemacandra’s autho¬ 
rity, Kumarapala stopped the killing of animals by butchers and hunters 
and the offering of goats as religious sacrifice and those who lost their liveli¬ 
hood by this ban were provided with three years’ maintenance by the king.®® 
This, no doubt, the king did under the influence of Hemacandra. But the 
later Prabandhas are not quite content with this achievement claimed by a 
contemporary. It was taken to absurd lengths. According to Merutunga, 
a rich man killed a louse. The king got him arrested like a thief and con¬ 
fiscated all his wealth and got Yukavihara or the Monastery of the Louse 
built with the funds.®" There is no epigraphic evidence showing that 
Kumarapala prohibited killing of animals; on the contrary, the undated 
inscription of Girijadevi, the queen of PunapSksadeva, the feudatory of 
Kumarapala at Naddula, prohibits only killing on the 11th, 14th and 15th 
of every month."‘ In a similar inscription of 1153 A.c. found at Kiradu, 
Alhanadeva, the viceroy of Kumarafala, prohibits only killing of life on the 
8th, 11th and 14th of every month on a penalty of 5 drammas in ordinary 
cases and one dramma in the case of a servant of the king."® 
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The daim of the Prabandhas, therefore, as to the nature and extent of 
the edicts is unfounded. But Kumarap^a accepted Hemacandra as his 
guide, philosopher and friend not only in social and ethical matters but also 
in matters political. ‘ He loved Jainism ’ as Somesvara puts it.““ In 
1165 A.c. the Jain community had already begun to call him Arhat and 
Hemacandra, Prabhu or Lord. Hemacandra himself though very liberal- 
minded worked for the glory of his faith ; but the party in power over which 
he presided until his death was dominated by devout Jains, who looked upon 
the king as of their own faith, and styled him Paranaarhat to advertise the 
fact. This party was not slow to treat others as it had been treated when 
out of power. The Skanda contains an account of how Dhar- 

m&rajnya, the region of Modhera, a great Brahmanical centre, was made to 
feel the force of the, fanatic Jains. 

But Kumgrapala never forswore his ancestral faith. Even Merutuhga 
and Jayasirhha attributed his partiality to Jainism on account of his devo¬ 
tion to his guardan deity Somanatha. In the Udayapur inscription of 
1164 A.C., in the colophon of the manuscript of a Prakrta work Prthvlcandra- 
carita by Santisuri, written in 1169 a.c., and in Bhiava Brhaspati’s inscrip¬ 
tion®* of the same year, he is described as a devotee of Siva. 

Bhoja and Bhima I built the stone temple of Somanhtha at Prabhajsa 
Patana in 1030 A.C. After hundred and forty years another temple rose in 
its place by the mtmificence of Bhima’s great-grand-son, Kumgrapala. The 
devout king, his eyes dimmed with the weight of nearly three quarters of a 
century, saw the spires of the temple, magnificent as Kailasa standing against 
the dear sky, its steps laved by the waves of the western sea. He felt proud 
to dedicate it to the guardian deity Somanatha as his ancestor Bliima I had 
done once before him. He gave presents to his venerable guru Bhava Brhas- 
pati, the head of the PBsupata sampradaya, who was learned beyond mea¬ 
sure ; the Gimx was respected by all; the idol of pilgrims, handsome like 
Nakulii§a himself, worshipped by the sages ; the preceptor of kings, firmly 
established in devotion to Siva, to whom divine knowledge! was bliss. The 
king unbraced the saintly BiShmaria, bowed low before him; and placed 
upon his venerable finger the royal signet-ring in token of having installed 
him and his descendants to the headship of the shrine. 

VI 

Among kings, Kumarapala is a unique figure. Building wonderous feats 
of architectiu’e or collecting poets and scholars round him had no appeal for 
him. He was incapable of indulging in grandiose projects of conquest or 
momunent building, and did not love incense. He was called to the throne ; 
season^ by adversity as few kings before him were, he was peace-loving. He 

KKt H, 3. ®‘ Skanda, III, 2, Chap. 36 ff. 
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preserved the empire which he inherited. He ruled not only well and wisely 
but like his uncle the great Siddharaja virtuously though not as valorously. 
Throughout life he was studious of self-perfection, making the pursuit of 
morals his purpose in life. He harnessed his zeal as a moralist to his duty 
as a king ; he wanted to uphold Dharma as the memorable kings of old. 
Slowly he withdrew from the active affairs of the state ; the group of states¬ 
men dominated by Hemacandra looked after his empire. He was loyal to 
his allies and feudatories and they remained loyal to him ; a curious thing 
lor the age, possible only because he was as much feared as respected. He 
conquered but without ambition. His. main desire was to lead a stern and 
disciplined life and to place his people on the path of purity and ahiihsa. 

He left his bed very early, recited mantras. He took his bath and wor¬ 
shipped in the temple attached to the palace. Then he proceeded to 
Kumaravihara on an elephant, surrounded by his ministers. There he 
offered eightfold worship. Then he proceeded to Hemacandra, paid him 
respects and listened to his religious discourses. At mid-day, he returned 
gave alms, offered prasada to the deities, sent offerings to the temples, then 
he dined himself. An assembly of the learned followed, where the king dis¬ 
cussed religious and philosophic discourses. In the fourth prahara (after¬ 
noon) he presided over the royal courts, transacted affairs of the state, and 
disposed of petitions. He then attended to wrestling exhibitions and ele¬ 
phant fights, more as a royal duty than from a love of sport. 

Two Ghatikas (forty-eight minutes) before sun-set he took his evening 
meal. He dropped a meal on the 8th and 14th of each half of the month. 
Then followed worship ; arati by dancing girls ; musical concerts and bardic 
recitals. This highly coloured picture,'"' drawn by devout Jains, even after 
making due allowance for exaggeration, presents an interesting picture. 

After the first war with Arnonaja, Kumarapala gave up going to wars. 
When Siddharaja died Gurjaradesa had been on the threshold of an imperial 
career. Kumarapala lacked the youth, energy and ambition to embark 
upon it. Indulgently he allowed Vigraharaja to grow strong in the north 
rather than drag him into an internecine feud for reducing him to vassalage. 
But the one-sided picture of a highly moral king given by the Prabandhas 
need not blind the historian to the weakness that was creeping into the power 
and authority of P&tana which Siddharaja had created. The pacific counsel 
of the Hemacandra group weakened the military power of Gujarat. The king 
was too old and too busy with moral reforms to give to India what Mihira 
Bhoja gave after Nagabhata II, a vigorous empire of Madhyadesa whicli, 
while defending the frontiers of India, could sweep away the growing disin¬ 
tegration into an irresistible tide of political and cultural energy. 

The choice of an heir presented difficulties, and Kumarapala was torn 
by divided counsel. Hemacandra advised him to appoint Pratapamalla, his 
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daughter’s son, his heir, and in no event to appoint his nephew his successor ; 
for, Ajayapala, Mahipgla’s son, was the spearhead of the anti-Jain section. 
Even the disciples of Hemacandra were divided into two groups, one favour¬ 
ing Ajayapala’s succession and the other opposing it. The throne of Ritana 
had become the concern of Hemacandra and his friends ; the race of warriors 
and statesmen, who had helped to build up the empire of Siddharaja and to 
retain it for Kumarapala, was either extinct or forced into obscurity. 
Sajjana, Mahadeva and Kfka were perhaps dead or in disfavour. The 
dying king’s two advisers were an old sadhu and a rich merchant Jainas 
both Jiuz ; their only military adviser was Amrabhata. 

A few months before Hemacandra’s death the court was rife with 
intrigues. Ramacandra, the great dramatist and pupil of Hemacandra, was 
the leader of the Jain party. The anti-Jaina party was led possibly by Vaij- 
jaladeva, the great military governor, who favoured Ajayapala. 

In the early part of v.s. 1230 (1184 a.c.) Kumarapala died, Hemacandra 
having predeceased him by thirty-two days. 

The Prabandhas look upon the reign of Kumarapala as their golden age. 
Hemacandra led the Jain authors to invest the C^lukya family with the 
dignity of Raghu’s divine race ; F^tana, with the halo of an Ayodhya ; 
Kumarapala, with the dignity of a Vikrama. In this way he laid the founda¬ 
tion in literature for the distinctive sense of modern Gujarat being great and 
its people a people with characteristic destiny. Thus did the localisation 
of sentiment find expression in a Gujarat-sense, very much restricted as 
compared to the great group sentiment, which prevailed in Gurjaradesa when 
the greatest of the Imperial Gurjaras, Mihira Bhoja, a second Ramacandra, 
represented Dharma based on a geographical and political unity of 
Aryavarta. 


VII 

Ajayapila came to the throne by a coup d’etat. Perhapis Kumarapala 
was poisoned.''" The ministers and military leaders, who were restive under 
what was practically the rule of Hemacandra and his friends made a bid 
for power. Ajayapala did away with the friends of Kumarapala, just as 
Kumarapala had done away with those who had opposed his accession. 

Stories preserved by the Prabandhas of Ajayapala’s reign is enemy 
propaganda. Merutuhga calls him a ‘ low villain.’ According to him, 
Ramacandra was tortured to death by being placed on a burning plate of 
copper. Amrabhata, the proud son of Udayana, who bore the title of Raja- 
pitSmaha, declined to pay homage to the new king. He declared that he 
only worshipped MahSwa, the divinity ; Hranacandra, the gum; and 
Kumarapala, the master. The streets of I^tana ran with the blood of 
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partisans engaged in civil strife. Amrabhata, the strong arm of Hema- 
candra’s party, resisted by force. “ He swept before him the king’s men 
like chaff, marched with his men towards the tower from which time was 
announced,” and says Merutunga, ‘ passed into heaven ; Apsaras who had 
come to see the wondrous sight vying with each other in wooing him.’®® 
Ajayapiala appointed Some^vara his prime minister. Kapardi, a devotee 
of the goddess DurgB and an enemy of the Jains, was one of the ministers. 

The epigraphic finds of Ajayapala’s reign are few :— 

1173 A.c. Stone inscription at Udayapura in Gwalior State. The 
‘ illustrious ’ Lunapasiaka was the governor of Bhailla- 
svamMvrah5dvasakamandala, under Mahariajadhiraja 
ParameSvara, Parama Mahesvara Ajayapaladeva, tlie 
amatya being "SomeSvara.®® 

1175 A.c. Inscription at Unjah in Kathiawar.’® 

1175 A.c. The inscription deposited in the Bombay Secretariat, the 
find-spot of which is untraced. Mahamatya was Somes- 
vara.” 

All authorities agree that Ajayapala reigned for three years (1173- 
1176 A.C.). 

Ajayapala in his short career was a strong ruler. He gave no quar¬ 
ter to his enemies. Somesvara, the king of Sapidalaksa, tried to throw off 
the allegiance but ended by sending a tribute in the shape of a golden 
pavilion’® in token of his subordinate allegiance. In fact since the days of 
Siddharaja, the old Gurjaradesa had been ruled by two independent kings, 
one the CShamana of Sapadalaksa and the other the CSlukya of Gujarat, 
bound in close alliance. The Gurjara king was no doubt the senior partner. 
Only Guhila Samantasithha (c. 1171-1179 A.c.) of Medapfita tried to raise 
his head against AjayapSla, but was soon brought under control. In this 
war Ajayapala was supported by his feudatory PTahaladana, the ParamSra 
chief of Abu” and the founder of modern Palanpur. Under Ajayapala’s 
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just and vigorous rule’'^ the empire of PSftana remained intact from Gwalior 
to the Narmada. Malwa also continued to remain a province of the empire. 

Merutuhga being an enemy propagandist says that “Ajayapala, who 
had sinned against shrines, was stabbed to death by a Pratihara named 
Vaijjaladeva'; and being devoured by worms and suffering the tortures of 
hell, left the world.”” 

It is doubtful whether the legend about Ajayapala’s death is based on 
fact. Even if it is a fact, the name Vaijjaladeva is intriguing. Vaijjaladeva 
was the most powerful military leader since the latter part of Kumarapala’s 
reign. From 1156-1160 A.C. he was the military governor of Marwar. 
Evidently he aided Ajayajala when he came to the throne, and in 1175 A.c. 
was a Mahamandale^vara governing the province which bordered on the 
NarmacM, Narma<fitata mandala. How he came to kill his master is a 
mystery, if his was the hand that killed Ajayapala. 

VIII 

Ajayapala was succeeded by his minor son Mularaja II or Mia Mula- 
raja, who ruled for about two years. 

Since 1030 A.C. when Mahmud of Ghazna died, the possessions of the 
kings of Ghazna were shrinking from decade to decade. The power which 
Vigraharaja, the Cahamana of Ajmere, had built up in the north also held 
the foreigners at bay. In 1173 A.c. when Kumarapaia lay dying or was dead, 
Shihab-ud-Din, afterwards known as Sultan Mui’zzud-Din Muhammad of 
Ghuri -was appointed the governor of Ghazna by his elder brother Ghiyas- 
ud-Mn Muhammad. In 1175 A.C. Shihab-ud-DIn led his first expedition 
into India and captured Multan and Urch. Between 1176 and 1178 A.c., 
he sent out an expedition against Gujarat. According-to the Pmbandhas 
Ajayapala’s queen NaikdevI, the daughter of the king ParmardI of Goa. 
with her infant son in her arms marched at the head of the army and de¬ 
feated the forces of Islam securing for her son the title of the “ vanquisher 
of the king of Ghazna.””’ Looking to the references, it is likely that he was 
not quite a child. The military strength of Gujarat had remained intact. 
Mia Mularaja, however, died in 1178 A.C. and was succeeded by his younger 
brother BhTmadeva II. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE FALL OK THE THIRD EMPIRE 

BhImadeva II reigned from 1178-1241 a.C. for sixty-three years. He was a 
boy when he came to the throne, and in the early years of his reign followed 
the traditions of his father Ajayapala. The Prabandhas, therefore, naturally 
pass over his reign and achievements in silence, and when the Jains came into 
power after 1220 A.C. they give such a one-sided picture that truth becomes 
difficult to sift. But there is little doubt that in, the first twenty-five years 
of his reign Bhima II revived the imperial power of PStana, though his task 
was rendered immensely difficult by having to face Ghun in the north and 
the resurgence of the Paramaras in Malwa. 

I 

The events and records of Bhima II’s reign may now be summarised : 

Stone inscription at Veraval describing the act of Bhima II 
in building a temple of MeghanSda at Somanatha by 
BhSva ^Brhaspati, the guru of Ya^varmi, Siddharaja 
and Kumarapala. He must have been of a very old 
age to be alive in 1178 a.C.' 

1178 A.C. (v.s. 1234) Mu’zz-ud-Din Ghuri’s invasion of Gujarat. 

He was defeated by the army of Gujarat. Bhima II being 
still a boy. 

Inscription at Kiradu by the feudatory Madanabrahma- 
deva repairing a tempje broken by the Turuskas. 

1179 A.C. (V.S. 1235) Stone inscription at Kiradu recording the re¬ 

placement of the image of Somanatha destroyed by Turus¬ 
kas. This corroborates the raid of the Turks in 1178 .'V.c.“ 

1178-79 A.C. Haricandra, the successor of JayavarmS, the Paramara, 
acquired independent sovereignty in parts of Malwa in¬ 
cluding the Bhopal region." Jayavarma’s son, Vindhya- 
varma, also ruled over a principality in Malwa. 

c. 1180 A.C. Birth of Viradhavala, the VSghela. 

1180 A.C. The ratana inscription referring to BSla Bhlma.^ 

c. 1189 A.C. Bhillama, the Yadava king of Devagiri, is recorded to 
have invaded Gujarat and Malwa and subdued their 
kings.” His progress in the north was stopped by Kel- 
hana, the ruler of Naddula (1163-1192 a.C.)." 
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1192 A.C. Prthviifija Cahamana of Ajmere falls fighting against 
Mu’izz-ud-Din on the battle-field of Taraori." 
c. 1192 A.C. Vindhyavarmia, the Paramara of Malwa, captures Dhara.'* 
1195 A.C. Inscription on an image at Diwra in Dungarpur State." 
1195 A.C. Bhima II defeats Qutb-ud-DIn.'" 

1197 A.C. Qutb-ud-DIn occupies Patana.” 

1199 A.C. PStana grant of Bhima II, wherein after describing the 
genealogy of the king he is referred to as Paramabhattar- 
aka MahSrajadhiraja Paramesvara Abhinava Siddharaja.'" 

c. 1200 A.C. Subhatavarma or Sohada'" comes to the throne of Dhara. 

1200-1209 A.C. Lata is annexed to Malwa ; Sirhha, the feudatory 
chief, transfers his allegience to Subhatavarma.'* 
Anahilavada sacked by Subhatavarma.'" 

1206 A.C. The Kadi grant No. 1, in which Bhima’s queen is referred 
to as Rajni Liiadevi."' 

1205-1206 A.C. The inscription of Sahasadana in Kaccha.'* 

1206 A.C. The Timana grant (near Bhavnagar). The Mahiamatya 
was Oacigadeva.'" 

1208 A.C. Stone inscription at Abu. Mandalika Dharavarsa govern¬ 

ed the Candriavati region. His son Prahladanadeva was 
the Yuvaraja. MaMmatya was Thabu. It records the 
paving of the Kanakhala Tirtha at Abu."’ 

Gujarat devastated by Subhatavarma. 

1209 A.C. Ghantelana grant in Saurastra. In addition to the 

usual titles Bhima II is described as Nava Siddharaja, 
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1209 A.c. 

1209 A.c. 
1210‘a.c. 

1210 A.C. 
c. 1213 A.c. 

c. 1213 A.c. 
1216 A.C. 

217 A.C. 

1218 A.C. 

1219 A.C. 

1220 A.C. 
c. 1220 A.C. 
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Vola (Bala ?) NaiSyaijavatara. Mahimatya was 
Ratnap^a.^® 

Subhatvarm§'s invasion of Saurastra, repulsed at Pra- 
bMsa F^tana.*' 

Arjunavarml puts to flight Jayasiriiha, the king of Guja- 
rat."2 

November, Qutb-ud-EMn’s death, Iltutmish becoming the 
Sultan of Delhi.*® 

February, Arjunavarma succeeds Subhatavarma.*' 
Arjunavarmi in Broach, with the title of Trividha Vira. 
He has put to flight Jayasiriiha, the lord of Gujarat, at 
the foot of the Parva Parvata.*® 

Jayasimha’s daughter Vijayasri married to Arjuna- 
varma.*® 

Siidhara prasasti at Veraval. Sridhara’s feat in render¬ 
ing the earth, which was shaken by the elephants of 
of Malwa, stable, and in protecting Devapattana, is re¬ 
corded. Bhima is referred to as the ruling king.*’ 
Qiham&na Sindhuraja of Lata, who was a feudatory of 
Arjunavarma, lost his life in an encounter against the 
Yadava Sirighana. The fact is recorded in 1222 a.c. He 
was succeeded by his son Sarigramasiihha or ^arikha.*** 
DevapSla succeeded Arjunavarma of Malwa.*® 

Stone inscription of BMma 11 at Bharana on the gulf of 
Cutch.®« 

Viradhavala appointed Vastupala and Tejahpala his 
principal ministers.'” 

Viradhavala seizes Cambay. VastupBla is appointed to 
govern the new territory.®* 
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1220 A.C. Viradhavala’s expedition against Saurastra.’’* 

1221 A.C. Vastupala mahamitya of Viradhavala at Dholka.^* His 

pilgrimage to Gimar. 

1223 A.C. Vastupala’s son Jayasiriiha transacting the business of the 
seal at Stambhatirtha (Cambay). 

1223 A.C. The Kadi grant of Jayasirhha C&lukya. He was on the 
throne of PBtana.“® 

1226 A.C. Kadi grant No. 2^' of Bhima. Iltutmish captures Ran- 
thambhor and Mandawar.’" 

1226 A.C. Stone inscription of Nana in the Bali district of God- 
wara.’'® 

1230 A.C. The Kadi grant No. 3. It records a royal grant from 
Anahilaviada to a temple built by Lunipasi^a, who was 
governor of Malwa in 1173 A.C.^" 

1230 A.C. The Abu stone inscription at Abu No. 2. The Maha- 
maiidalesvara was Somasiihha of the family of Dhuma- 
raja, the Paramara. It records the erection of a tem¬ 
ple at Delvad by Tejahpala, who was conducting the 
whole business of the Seal of MahSmandalesvara Ranaka. 
Viradhavala, the son of Mahiamandalesvara Rgnaka 
Lavainaprasada, bom in the Calukya-kula in the (Gurja) 
rattia mapdala, obtained by the favour of Maharajadhi- 
raja Bhimadeva.^* 

1231-41 A.C. Thirty-two inscriptions in the Neminatha temple at Abu 
by Tejahp&la.^® 

Stone inscription at Abu No. 3. Bhimadeva is only in¬ 
directly referred as the Calukya king. It gives the family 
tree of Tejahpiala himself, his wife Anupamadevi, his 
master Viradhavala, and of Paramara Somasiihha of 
Candravatl. Vastupala is referred to as the saciva of the 
Calukyas. The brothers are described as the ministers of 
Viradhavala. He and Lavanaprasada are described as 
mahaman^alesvaras.''® 
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1232 A.c. Kadi grant No. 4. It contains the same introductory 
recital as Kadi grant No. 3.^‘ 

1232 A.c. Gimar inscription in which Lavanapra^da is described 
as Mahareljiadhiraja.*-’ 

1232 A.c. Lavanapra^da makes a treaty with the Yadava king 

Sihghana.*® 

1233 A.c. Iltutmish captures Gwalior and invades Malwa.’" 

1236 A.c. Lita conquered by Vlradhavala."* 

1238 A.c. Kadi grant No. 5 of Bhima II.^" 

1238 A.c. Kadi grant No. 6 of Bhima 11.'" 

1238 A.C. Viradhavala’s death."’* 

1239 A.c. Succeeded by Mahamandalesvara Kanaka Visaladeva. 

1240 A.c. Death of Vastupala. Tejahpala Mahamatya.'-’ 

1241-42 A.c. Death of Bhima II. Succeeded by Tribhuvanapala. ' 
1244 A.c. Visaladeva assumes sovereignty."' 

1248 A.C. Tejahpila’s death."’" 


II 

The history of the times of this important ruler has to be reconstructed 
within the framework of the facts which have been set out above. 

When Bhima II came to the throne, the country was on the verge of a 
cataclysmic period. Mahmud of Ghazna had destroyed the Brahmana 
sahis of Kabul as a reigning power, driving them to seek an asylum in Kash¬ 
mir after Bhimapala was killed in 1026 A.c. Kashmir, under the kings of 
the Lohara dynasty, was enjoying peace when in c. 1149 A.c. Kalhana 
finished his classical work Rajatmangim. With Vantideva, however, the 
Lohara dynasty came to an end in 1175 a.c. and Vuppadeva was elected by 
the citizens for want of a worthy successor to rule in Kashmir. He is, per¬ 
haps, the only king who has the unique distinction in history of feeding 
stones on milk td make them grow bigger. The days of Kashmirian great¬ 
ness had passed. 

The Yamlnis, Mahmud’s descendants, held sway in Lahore. In Bengal 
the Sena dynasty had come into power. Its founder Siamantasena (1050- 
1074 A.c.) was originally a Karjn&taka Brahmana, who had settled at Radha 
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in Bengal. His grand-son Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 a.c.) was a powerful 
king and was succeeded by his son BallSlasena (1159-1185 A.c.) who won 
for himself considerable parts of Bengal and Bihar. He was learned himself 
and a patron of learning. His queen Ramadevi is described as the daughter 
of a Calukya. 

When Bhoja, the Paramira, and Laksmi Karna, the great Kalacuri 
king, died Candradeva (1072-1104 A.c.), the Gahadavala, captured Kanauj 
between 1072 and 1074 A.c. by the prowess of his arms and soon raised 
himself to power by waging an incessant war against the Kalacuris. After 
a short reign of his son Madanapala (1104-1114 A.c.), Govindacandra 
(1114-1154 A.c.) came to the throne of Kanyakubja. He warred against 
the Palas of Bengal ; and repelled an attempt on the part of the later 
Yaminis to penetrate to Kiasi. ‘ Hari, who had been commissioned by Hara 
to protect Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warriors, as the only one who 
was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, his name being re¬ 
nowned as Govindacandra.'’” The Kalacuris of Tripurl were repeatedly 
vanquished by him and he had diplomatic relations with the Colas of the 
south. The eastern boundary of his kingdom was Patna, the western, 
touched the frontiers of the Cahamanas’ dominions between Rampur and 
Meerut. 

Govinda’s son Vijayacandra also had once ‘ swept away the affliction 
of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from clouds from the eyes 
of the wives of the Hamtara, the abode of wanton destruction to the earth.’-’' 
This has reference to an attempt of the last Yamlnl king Khusrau Malik 
'raj-ud-Daulah (1150-1186 A.c.) to invade Madhyadesa. In 1170 A.c. came 
to the throne of Klaa—for that was the real capital of the GShadav&las,— 
Jayacandra (1170-1189 A.c.) , who held sway from Rampur to Bengal. His 
one ambition in life was to destroy the growing power of the Cahamanas of 
Ajmere. JejSbhukti, modern Bundelkhand, was ruled by Parmartfi, the 
Candella ally of Jayacandra, in the latter’s wars with the Caham&nas. 

We now turn to the old Gurjaradesa. Between 1138 and 1178 A.C., 
Jayavarma, the inunediate successor of Yak)varma, was an independent 
ruler of a small principality in Malwa. During the confusion which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Kum&rapSla, Jayavarma’s son and successor Hari§candra 
had extended his principality. In 1178 a.c., he called himself Mahgktmitra, 
while calling his father Jayavarma Paramabhat^raka and Parame^vara.®* 
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Lata was a province of Gujarat ruled by the CShaniina named Siihha, 
a feudatory of Bhlma II. The Paramara of Abu, Mahaman^ale^vara DhSra- 
var§a (1163—c. 1219 A.c.) was equally a feudatory and continued to be 
loyal to ratana till his death.''® Vlaga^, modem Dungarpur State, was 
captured by the Gohel pjrince Samantasiihha (1171-79 A.c.), who had been 
ousted from Medapata. He was also a feudatory of PStana*® though he un¬ 
successfully tried to throw off the suzerainty of Ajayajrala. Kiradu in Jodh¬ 
pur State remained part of Gurjaradesa. In Jhalor ruled KIrtipala, the 
Qahamana. His son Samarasimha was the father of Bhlma II’s queen 
Lilfidevi, referred to in the Kadi grant of 1206 A.c. In Marwar Kelhana, 
the son of Alhainadeva (1163-1192 A.c.) , who had been restored to the ruler- 
ship of Marwar, continued to be a feudatory of Gujarat. 

In 1177 A.c. Somesvara the Cahamana, Siddhamja’s grandson, died. 
Prthviraja, his eldest son, was then 'a minor. The dying king left his king¬ 
dom under the care of his queen Karpuradevi. Karpuradevi’s uncle Bhuva- 
naikamalla trained up Prthviraja with care.*" The weak Yaminis now stood 
between the rising power of Ghurl and the powerful Cihamanas of Ajmer. 

Thus in the eventful year 1178 A.c. when Bhlma II, a minor, came to 
the throne of PStana, the old Gurjaradesa had two independent kingdoms 
both ruled by minors, one the great-grandson of SiddhaiSja, and the other 
his great-grand nephew. The references to hostilities between Bhima II and 
Prthviilaja contained in the Jain legends have no epigraphic evidence in 
their support. A hundred years of friendliness subsisted between the two 
kingdoms. But Gurjaradesa had its enemies too in the Gihadav&las of 
Kanauj, the Candellas of Jejabhukti, the Yadavas of Devgiri and the CSlu- 
kyas of Kalyaiii 

III 

In 1178 A.C., Sultan Mu’izz ud-Din Ghuri invaded Gujarat. He first 
halted at Multan and Uch, and then marched through the desert. Young 
Bhima, then in his teens, opposed him at the head of the army of Gujarat 
which consisted of numerous forces and many elephants."® Ghuri passed 
through Jodhpur and occupied Naddula. The two armies met near Abu. 
A fierce engagement followed. The army of Gujarat was led by loyal and 
seasoned hierarchs of Gujarade^ like the brave Kelhana of Marwar, known 
to the Muslim chroniclers as Karana, Dhfiravarsa of Abu and a minister 
whom Zc/cr ul-Walih mentions but without name.®® In this battle the forces 
of Ghuri were defeated with great slaughter. At an enormous cost, Ghfiri 
escaped to Ghazna.®^ 
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As was usual with these invaders, Ghuri sent am ambassador to 
Prthviifija of Ajmere offering peace, but that heroic young man was not to 
be tempted. “ When these fiends in the shape of men took possession of 
Naddula, the warriors of Ajmere took up their bows and arrows ; the emperor 
became angry, and resolved to lay the Ghuri’s glory in the dust In the 
mezuitime, the news of Bhima II’s victory reached Prthvitaja. 

This was a unique victory for Bhima II. The SultSn, again, as in 
1024 A,c., was a great military genius. The prince was young and inex¬ 
perienced, and had just come to the throne. But the empire of Gurjarade^a 
was strong and unexhausted, thanks to his predecessors. Bhima II obtain¬ 
ed such a victory that Ghuri did not venture to invade India again for 
twenty years. India was free from troubles, though for the moment. 

In spite of this great victory Bhima II had not the genius of Jayasiihha. 

The discontented group which had been crushed by Ajayapala had great 
wealth, considerable influence in the state and a compact community behind 
it: and the presence of an inexperienced young king on the throne of P^tana 
favoured elaborate intrigues. But a clear appreciation of the facts connect¬ 
ed with this period becomes difficult. The Prabandhas are silent as things 
did not favour Jainism ; and when they do begin to speak, the two great 
Jain ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala had come into power and every one 
else, for them, recedes into background. 

About this time the western Cglukyas of Kalyiani had declined in power 
and Bhillama I, the YSdava, had established himself at Devagiri, modern 
Daulatabad in the Hyderabad State, and begun a career of conquest. About 
1189 A.c. he invaded Gujarat and Malwa but his progress was resisted by 
Kelhapa, the brave warrior king of Naddula, who forced the invader back.®® 

Mu’izz ud-DIn Ghuri had learnt a lesson. He had been badly beaten 
by Bhima II and was not going to be in a hurry to invade India. In 1179 
A.C., he took Peshawar from the feeble governor of the last of the Yamini 
kings Khusrau Malik. Then a terrible and, thereafter, an all too familiar 
an event happened. Cakradeva of Jammu invited Ghuri to help him against 
Khusrau ; Ghuri accepted the invitation, took Sialkot and established a base 
there. Ghuri had come to acquire a kingdom, not to raid the country. In 
1186 A.c. with the aid of Vijayadeva, Cakradeva’s son and successor, he wipr- 
ed the YamTnls out. The Ghuri now faced the young Cghatngna. 

In the meantime the Gahadavala Jayacandra of Kanauj and the young 
and impetuous PrthvirSja of Ajmere carried on incessant hostility, oblivious 
of the storm that was gathering on their north-western frontier. They 
dreamt not of the terrible danger to their country, their faith, or their people. 
With their head buried in a belief of their heroic invulnerability, they looked 
upon Sialkot as a frontier incident. 
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In 1191 A.C. Ghuri organised his forces and took the fortress of Tabara- 
Hind, modern Bhatinda. Prth\drSja, at the head of a confederate force, fell 
upon him. On the field of Taraori a severe encounter followed. The Mus¬ 
lims were beaten; Ghuri, the ‘ Haider of his time and a second Rustom ’ 
narrowly escaped. His army broke and fled till it reached Ghazna. 
Prthviraja did not follow up the victory by swift action. He paused to 
invest Bhatinda, which fell into his hands after thirteen months. 

In the next year, 1192 A.C., Ghuri collected a large army mcluding 
1,20,000 horses and marched on Prthviraja. Neither caution nor humility 
were part of the young hero’s make-up. It never so much as entered his 
head to seek aid from Bhima II, or from Jayacandra. Proudly he asked 
Ghuri ‘ to retire to his own country Ghuri was a consummate diplomat; 
he sent word that he was there only at the bidding of his brother 
and master. If Prthviraja gave him time he would get instructions from 
his master and enter into a treaty. He asked for a truce, and the confiding 
Prthviiiaja gave it. Then the Hindu army fell into remissness.”' Ghuri 
took advantage of the truce and fell upon Prthviraja. The Indian army 
taken unawares was, in spite of heroic resistance, routed. The young Caha- 
mana fled from the field, was taken prisoner and killed. Govindrai of 
Delhi, Prthviraja’s brother, was also slain. 

The domains of the proud Cahamanas right upto Delhi fell into the 
hands of the foreign conqueror. Massacre, rape and plunder followed in the 
wake of his occupation. Temples were razed to the ground, idols were 
broken. People, terror-struck, migrated-south for safety. Malik Qutb-ud- 
Din Aibak was left by Ghuri as governor in the fort of Guhram. 

Prthviraja’s bastard son became the foreigner’s nominee at Ajmere. 
But his heroic brother, Hariraja, withdrew to Ranthambhor, which then be¬ 
came the citadel of unyielding resistance.”" 

Within a year of the fateful battle of Taraori, Ghuri with lightning 
speed marched against Jayacandra who fell fighting on the field of Chand- 
war. Ghuri proceeded with total destructiveness. Men were massacred. 
Towns were looted. Smiling MadhyadeSa was a charred ruin. The con¬ 
querors then proceeded to the capital of Jayacandra. India looked on 
terror-struck. VBranasi, the intellectual and spiritual centre of India, from 
where for centuries had flown inspiration and knowledge, fell into the hands 
of the foreign invader. A thousand temples were laid low. Mosques rose 
in their places. Jayacandra’s son Haricandra, a boy of eighteen, retired to 
a distant place zmd kept up his independence.®” 

Bhima II took up the challenge within a few months. Delhi became 
the centre of active national resistance. BMma II rushed his feudatory 
Jatwan, the leader of the Jats, to its aid. He recaptured the Hansi district, 
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drivir^ the Turkish governor into the fort of Hansi. Qutb-ud-Din Aibak 
rush^ to the rescue, defeated the army of Bhima II, and established a base 
at Meerut. Next he turned to Delhi, captured it, and made it his head¬ 
quarters in India.’" 

Qutb-ud-DTn now was installed at Delhi, the. first foreigner to found a 
powerful kingdom after Kaniska and Toramaria. Hariifija, Prthwaja’s 
brother, rallied his forces, and by 1194 A.c. he retook Ajmere.” Aj’mere soon 
became a rallying centre of defiance and an army headed by a Jhatrai march¬ 
ed to Delhi. But Aibak was too powerful for such stray efforts. Jhatrai 
was defeated. Ajmere was invested. Unable to resist further, the proud 
Cahamana preferred the funeral pyre to the favours of thq Turk.’- 

In the meantime Bhima II had assumed the lead of national resistance, 
which now was being organised by Govindaraja, Prthviraja’s grandson, from 
Ranthambhor. It was now a straight fight between Bhima II and Aibak. 
An immense army of Gujarat appeared on the scene. A large part of the 
Muslim army was destroyed, its general was wounded, and the fugitives fled 
to Ajmere for safety. Qutb ud-Din sent a messenger to his Sultan at Ghazna 
to explain the p)osition of the army of the infidels, and to ask for orders as to 
the future. After the victory, Bhima II withdrew. 

By January 1197 A.C. Aibak collected a large army and was also rein¬ 
forced by his master with fresh troops. He now advanced on Gujarat. At 
the foot of Mt. Abu, the forces of Gujarat led by the Qahamiana Kelhana 
of Naddula and assisted by Dhanavarsa, the Paramara of Abu, awaited the 
invader. After a battle involving frightful carnage the army of Gujarat was 
routed. 50,000 soldiers lay dead on the field. Kelhana, the great general, 
withdrew. “ Heaps of the slain,” says the Muslim chronicler, “ made the 
hills and the plains of one level.” 20,000 men were captured alive. Elephants 
and arm, beyond calculation fell into the hands of the invader. Proud 
Patana, the imperial capital of Siddhamja, and Gujarat, ‘ the most celebrated 
country and full of rivers ’, ‘ a separate region of the world ’, lay open before 
the Turk. . 

Bhima II withdrew to a distant place trying to rally his forces. In the 
meantime Aibak occupied FStana and plundered the wealth of Gujarat. 
Soon Bhima II and his ministers and military leaders gathered a volume of 
resistance. Within a few months, Paftana drove the invader out and 
Bhima II in 1199 A.c. assumed the title of Abhinava Siddharaja.’^ Aibak 
did not dare to re-invade Gujarat; a tribute to the power that was Gurjara- 
desa. 

It was again a great victory for Bhima II, but it drained Gujarat of its 
men and resources. The flower of its youth lay dead on the fields of battle. 
Its life was disorganised. 
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Between 1200 and 1220 A.c. there is a confusion of events and names 
in the records both of Gujarat and Malwa. After Hariscandra’s death, pos¬ 
sibly more than one member of the family ruled in different places in Malwa. 
Taking advantage of the pre-occupations of Bhima II some of them consoli¬ 
dated their position. Lak^Ivarma, the son of Ya^ovarmla, ruled south of 
the Vindhyas. His son Udayavarma had by c. 1164 A.c. conquered part of 
modem Bhopal State and Hoshangabad district.'^ 

VindhyavarmS, the son of Jayavarma, ruled over some principalities 
south of the Vindhyas, and Kxunara, the general of BSla Mularaja, who was 
also the family priest of the CSlukyas, had to be sent to Malwa to suppress 
a revolt staged by him." ’ The rebel was defeated and Malwa was brought 
under control. Vindhyavarmi, however, taking advantage of Bluma IFs ab¬ 
sence in the north captured Dhara in c. 1192 A.c. He then grew ‘ eager to 
extirpate the Gurjaras.’ “ The sword of the king, skilled in war, with Dhara 
rescued by it, assumed three edges as it were to protect the three worlds.”'" 
It was after Vindhyavarma took Dhara that in 1192 A.c. A^dhara, the Jain 
teacher, fled to Malwa with his family, as Sapadalaksa was overrun by 
Shihab-ud-<En, the king of the Turuskas.” 

BallSla II (1173-1220 A.c.), the Hoysala king of DvSrasamudra in 
modem Halebid (Mysore), was no less troublesome to Gujarat. Since 
1177 A.c. he was nibbling at Gujarat and Malwa.'^® Even a confederacy 
headed by the Cola Kulottuhga II was not effective. About 1190 A.c. he 
vanquished the confederacy of the kings of Malwa, L§ta, Bhima II and 
Kulottuhga.’® Ballala II claimed to be a ‘ fever to the Coja, Malva and the 
Gurjara 

Bhillama, rhe YSdava of Devgiri, was equally troublesome, though 
he had been once repelled by Kelhana in 1179 A.c. In 1189 A.C. he is. des¬ 
cribed as ‘ a severe pain in the head of the Malavas ’ and ‘ a dread roar of 
clouds to the flocks of swans of Gurjaras.’"’ With all these difficulties in 
the south, it is high credit to Bhima II, that he drove out Aibak from Ktaija 
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and restored the independence of Gujarat. Between 1178 and 1209 a.c. 
Gujarat under Bhima II had not lost its power or strength completely. 

During the period from 1192-1199 a.c. Bhimadeva’s ministers were 
Thakkura BMmaka and Thakkura Sudha in 1196 a.c. In 1206 A.c. 
when he is styled Lahkesvara NarayanSvat^a, his prime-minister in 
charge of the seal was Cacigadeva. In 1208 A.c. he is styled ‘ the saviour 
of the CSlukyas ’ and his prime-minister and the keeper of the seal was 
Mahamatya Thiabu. In 1209 A.c. he is styled Abhinava Siddharaja 
Vola(?), Narayanavatara Bhimadeva and the Mahamatya was Ratana- 
pala and the governor of Savuai^tra, one Somarajadeva. The word ‘ Vola ’ 
in this inscription can only be Bala ; his own Dutaka would not describe him 
as Bhola or a simpleton. The epithet Bhola, applied to BWma II later, is 
perhaps a subsequent pun to indicate his later incompetence. 

In about 1200 A.c. Vindhyavarma was succeeded on the throne of Mal- 
wa, by his son Subhatavarma who was also styled Subhata and Sohada.’*“ 
Immediately on coming to the throne he invaded south Gujarat. Records, 
at this stage, become confused and are w'orse confounded by the authors who 
a few decades after wrote under the inspiration of Vastupala and Tejahpala, 
the Jain ministers, who were then the virtual dictators of Gujarat. They 
attribute every heroic deed to these ministers or to their masters, the 
Vaghelas, who held Gujarat in fee. But upto 1209 A.c. the epigraphic evi¬ 
dence shows a continuity of authority in Bhima II. The administration 
was being conducted by ministers from f^tana. 

Kumarapala’s mother’s sister was married to a Oalukya. Their son 
Anaka or Arnora^ja held the estate of a village named VyaghrapallT about 
10 miles from Anahilaviada, whence his descendants received the epithet 
of the Vaghefc. Anaka was a petty chief in the times of KunSraf^la, 
when Lavanaprasiada was born to him. Lavanaprasada held sway as 
‘ Sarvesvara ’ till after 1232 A.c. ; his birth, therefore, can be placed between 
1150 A.c. and 1160 A.c. His son Viradhavala died in 1230 A.c. at a mature 
age and his birth, therefore, can be placed between 1170 and 1180 A.c. 

Soma, the grandfather of Vastupala and Tejahpala, served under Sid- 
dhataja. When they were called to help in the administration of the 
country by Lavanaprasada in c. 1220 a.c., Vastupala was already a man 
with a position and large wealth. He died in 1240 a.c, Upto 1209 a.c. 
the period imder consideration, therefore, neither Lavanaprasiada nor Vastu¬ 
pala had anything to do with the active administration of Gujarat, 

Before 1209 A.c. Subhatavarma spread fire and sword throughout 
Gujarat. 

Sithha, the Oahamana of Broach, the feudatory of the Calukyas, trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to Subhatavarmla. The king of Malwa mardied to 
Pataca and sacked it. " A fire of prowess of that conqueror of the quarters 
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(Subhatavarmaj whose splendour was like the sun’s, in the guise of a forest- 
fire, even today blazes in the Pa tana of the blustering Gurjara.” Meru- 
tuhga also supports this by stating that the Malava king Soha^a advanced 
to the border of Gujarat with the intention of devastating the country. 
Bhimadeva fled either to Saurastra or Kaccha. From Patana, SubhatavarmS 
marched into Saurastra possibly in pursuit of Bhimadeva. Sfidhara, the 
Nagara general, was in charge of the province. An able military leader, 
he had already taken part in the war against the Turks. Now ‘ by the 
power of his wisdom he quickly made stable again the country that had 
been shaken by the multitude of war elephants of Malava resembling a 
forest of dark tamala trees and protected Devapattana by his own power.’®^* 
The emphasis on wisdom indicates that his was not a pure military victory. 

V 

When Subhatavarma withdrew, Gujarat was without a central author¬ 
ity, overrun by enemies, drained of resources and thoroughly disorganised. 
In this calamity in c. 1209 A.c. a brave warrior of the Calukya family 
Jayasimha or Jayantasimha by name assumed control of the country. 
.Arjunavarma, the son of Subhatavarma, came to the throne in February 
1210 A.c.’*“ Soon after he defeated this Jayasirhha, the new king of Gu¬ 
jarat,’*'* in a battle, which took place near Parva Parvata, possibly Pavagadh. 
From his inscription of 1223 A.C. it is clear that Jayasirhha was on the 
throne of Platana and described himself as having saved Gujarat from a 
mighty catastrophe.’*■ The grant of Arjunavarma, the successor of Subhata¬ 
varma states : “ Jaitrasimha having fled in an encounter with him (the 

encounter being a child’s play for him), his fame spread in all the directions 
like the laughter of the guardians of the quarters.”**** By 1226 A.c. Bhima 
II was again on the throne and Jayasirhha had disappeared.**** 

The Kadi grant of Jayasirhha of 1223 A.c. referred to above shows that 
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he was a great warrior and a Calukya. He had saved Gujarat from a great 
calamity. He had not succeeded Bhima II in the regular course but in 
some extraordinary manner ; ‘ tat pa^t ’ not ‘ tat padanudhyata.’ Jaya- 
simha, the CBlukya, therefore, rescued Gujarat from the invasion of 
Subhatavarma as Arjunavarma never forced his way into Gujarat; nor was 
Gujarat ‘ drowned ’ in calamity immediately after 1220 A.c. 

These events are corroborated by Parijata-manjan, a drama by 
Madana, the royal preceptor of Arjunavarma, which has survived in frag¬ 
ments inscribed on a stone in the BhojasSla at Dhara.”" It was staged 
for the first time in the temple of Sarasvatl at Dhar§ at the spring festival 
when Arjunavarma himself ruled over Malwa. 

The drama contains contemporary history."' Arjunavarma is the 
hero; Sarvakala, the daughter of the king of Kuntala, i.e. of the Hoysala 
Vlra Ballfila II (1172-1219 A.c.), is his queen. Parijata-manjari or Vi- 
jayasri is the daughter of the king Jayasirhha, the king of Gujarata, ‘ Caluk- 
ya-mahlmahendra.’ 

Arjunavarma defeats Jayasirhha, the king of Gujarat, who flees from 
battle which takes place near Parva Parvata. The conqueror, when 
mounted on an elephant, finds Rarijata-manjari, the blossoms of the 
heavenly KrijSta tree, falling on him. When he touches the blossoms, 
they turn into a beautiful maiden, who is VijayaM, the daughter of Jaya- 
simha. Guided by a divine voice he takes her to Dhara and places her un¬ 
der the care of his gardener Kusumakara, who keeps her in an emerald 
pavilion on a hill. 

Sarvakalfi, the queen of Arjunavarma, comes to perform the ‘ Madhu ’ 
ceremony in a garden on the hill, when the king enters dressed in the robes 
of spring and accompanied by the jester. Vijayam and the gardener’s 
wife, Vasantalllii, also witness the ceremony from behind a tree. While 
doing so Vasantalila moves aside a branch of the tree; Vijayasri’s face is 
reflected on the ear-ring of the queen, and the king sees the reflection. The 
sudden change in the king’s expression arouses the jealousy of the queen 
and on coming to know of the cause of this change she leaves the garden 
in anger. The king then endeavours to placate the queen and succeeds in 
doing .so only when he promi.ses to forsake the company of Vijaya4rl. 
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Vijayasri is broken-hearted. She threatens to commit suicide, and 
finally departs followed by the gardener’s wife VasantaKlS. 

The fragment ends here, but the end of the drama, written in such an 
orthodox style, can only end in the king’s marriage with Vijayalii. This 
would show that before 1210 A.c. Jayasiihha was properly installed as the 
king of Gujarat. 

There is another indication found from the Kadi grants"^ which point 
to the same fact. Mularaja, the founder of the CSlukya family, had 
founded the temple of Mulasthanadeva or Mulesvara at Mandall in Vrddhi- 
pathaka or modern Vadhiar. This was the family shrine of the royal Cfi- 
lukyas and was in charge of one Vedagarbharasi, a PaisupatacSrya, in the 
time of Bhima II. Lumpasaka, who was the governor of Malwa in the 
time of Ajayapala and a cadet of the Cfilukya family, built two temples 
of Siva, one, named after his father, Analesvara and the other, after his 
mother, Salakhanesvara. These two temples were also in charge of Veda¬ 
garbharasi. In 1223 A.C. Jayasirhha or Jayantasirhha gave a grant of a 
village to these two temples. In 1226 A.c. Bhimadeva, then reinstated on 
the throne of FStana, granted a village to Vedagarbharasi. In 1232 A.C. 
Bhimadeva granted another village to the same Acarya for the benefit of 
the Analesvara and the Salakhanesvara temples. In 1238 A.C., Bhimadeva 
again made another grant in favour of the same Vedagarbharasi, who was 
in charge of two temples built by Riana VIrama, the son of Calukya Ran5 
LunSpasSka. In 1238 A.c. also, Bhima gave a similar grant to the same 
grantee for the same temples. In 1261 A.C. the grandson of LunapasSka 
gave a grant to the head of the monastery, who is mentioned as Vi^v&mitra, 
evidently a successor of Vedagarbharasi. 

These grants throw light on the position of Jayasithha. The head of 
the PSsupata matha at Mulesvara was the family* Pa^upatacfirya of the 
royal CSlukyas; even the word Rfijakula is applied to his name, LunS- 
pasaka, the governor of Malwa in Ajayapiala’s time, was a near relative of 
the king. Jayasirhha was possibly a member of that branch; and in 1223 
A.c. he was properly installed king, acknowledged by the preceptor of the 
family. Between 1209 and 1223 A.C., therefore, Jayasiihha or Jayanta- 
siihha, a Calukya, was on the throne of Patana, not by succession but by 
having assumed control of the country to save it from disaster. 

What happened to Bhima II in these years : Was he a minor ? Or 
was he an imbecile ? Where was he during this interval ? 

In 1178 A.C. when Bhima comes to the throne he is a child. In 1199 
A.C., therefore, when he assumes the title of Abhinava Siddharfija, he cannot 
be less than about twenty-five years of age, may be more. The grants of 
1206 A.C. indicate that toth Sauilistra and north Gujarat were ruled by 
Bhima from P&tana. In 1209 a.c. Saurastra ackmowledges his suzerainty; 
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in Sridhara’s pra^asti of 1216 A.c. Sridhara is stated to be a friend of 
Bhimadeva; but there is no reference to his ruling at Patana. In the 
Bharana inscription of 1219 A.c., which is a village in the Jamnagar State 
in Kathiawar, Bhimadeva is mentioned as residing in Patana. Between 
1200-1209 A.C. Bhima was therefore not a minor. Between 1209 and 1226 
A.C., there is no evidence that he was ruling at Patana except the out of 
the way Bharana inscription of 1219 A.c. 

Jayasirhha, in his drama Hammtra-mada-mardana, narrates a story, 
which in spite of its biassed rendering of events throws some light on this 
question. According to the play, BMmasimha was the simantamani of 
Saur^traViradhavala, the Vaghela, was ruling at Dhavalakapuri, 
modem Dholka in the Ahmedabad District. The Tumskas, at the time, 
invaded Gujarat by way of Marwar. Dharavarsa, the Paramara of Abu, 
Bhlmasimha of Sauifistra and Somasirhha, identified with DhSrSvarsa’s son, 
who was the mler in c. 1230-36 A.c.,”^ joined Viradhavala against the 
mlecchas. The Bhimasirhha of this narrative can be identified with 
Bhima II, the Cilukya,”" who may, therefore, be assumed to be residing 
in SaurSstra during the period of his eclipse. That perhaps Would explain 
why the grant of 1219 A.c. recites that Bhima was still the king of PStana. 

Between 1209 and 1223 A.C. Gujarat was in a sad plight. Arjunavarma 
had vanquished Jayasirhha. the king of Gujarat. Sirhha, the feudatory of 
Lata, had transferred his allegiance to Arjunavarma. There was no central 
authority in Patana. The war against Aibak and Subhatavarma had im¬ 
poverished the country. It may, therefore, be assumed that some time in 
1210 A.C. Jayasirhha made peace with Arjunavarma, marched to Patana 
wherefrom Bhima II had fled to Saurastra, and began to consolidate Gujarat. 

VI 

Arjunavarmia, however, was getting powerful ; in 1213 A.c. he issued 
a grant from Broach, the capital of Lata.”" He was also a great patron of 
learning and his claim to be another Bhoja is correct in two respects. He 
was fond of learning and he reduced Gujarat to vassalage. The frontiers 
of the kingdom, ruled by Arjunavarma and his son Devapala, were bound¬ 
ed in the east by Udaipur and the Saugor district, in the south by the 
Hoshangabad and Nimar districts, in the west by LSta. In the north it 
was pushec^ upto the Jhalawar State. Dungarpur had been lost to the 
Guhilots. When Bhima II was fighting the foreigner, Arjunavarma was 
helping the enemy by weakening his neighbour. 

After the break-up of the empire of old Gurjaradesa, two ambitious 
men tried to carve out an empire, Slyaka, the ParamSra, and Mularaja, the 
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Calukya. From 940 to 1240 A.C. the descendants of these two tried to ob¬ 
tain the mastwy over the other. Fortune fluctuated from time to time. 
Then Siddhai&ja destroyed Malwa ; Subhatavanm took his revenge by 
destroying Gujarat. But now there was a third party for whose benefit the 
mutual destruction was proceeding apace. 

The history of Gurjarade^a now sinks into a tale of petty wars and 
mean intrigues. In 1209 A.c. the Y&dava king Singhana, the grandson of 
Bhillama (1209-1241 A.C.), came to the throne of Devagiri. An ambitious 
man, he overthrew the Hoysala king, Vira Ballala III, subdued the king of 
Andhra and the SilShara Bhoja of Kolhapur.”" He marched north ; de¬ 
feated Arjimavarmfi, and Sindhuraja, who fell fighting.”” It was a war of 
destruction and not of conquest. 

In 1218 A.c. Devapala, who was ruling some parts of Khandesh as the 
successor of his father Hariscandra, succeeded ArjunavarmS. Sangrama- 
siihha known as Sankha, the son of Sindhuiiaja, became the ruler of I,,Sta. 
Sankha, who was a powerful military leader, pursued the policy of friend¬ 
ship with the Malwa king Devapala and fought PStana in the north and 
Devgiri in the south. 

In about 1218 A.c. Singhana, the Yadava king of Devgiri, invaded Lata 
and reached the northern banks of the Narmada but Sankha drove him 
back with the timely as-sistance of Devapala, the king of Malwa. In c. 1219 
A.c. the Yadava king again invaded Lata. The brave Sahkha was taken 
prisoner and taken to Devgiri. But he acquired influence over the Yadava 
king ; a treaty was signed between the two and Devapala ; and Sankha was 
restored to his kingdom. It was during the temporary eclipse of Sankha 
that Viradhavala, the Gujarat feudatory of Dholka, captured Cambay and 
installed Vastupala as its governor.”” 

At this stage it becomes necessary to go back to Viradhavala’s father 
Lavanaprasfida. Jayasimha, a Calukya, no doubt ruled at PBtana doing 
his best to keep Gujarat together. Lavanaprasada, who between 1209 and 
1220 A.c. had acquired the principality of Dholaka as one of the feudatories 
was also unhappy at the disruption of Gujarat. His adviser Somesvara, 
the family priest of the Calukyas, gives the reason for Lavanapras3da taking 
the lead. 

To Lavanaprasiada, the royalty of Gujarat appears in a dream and 
says : “ The ruler of Gujarat is a child (more appropriately, feeble) and 

cannot overcome the enemy forces. Ministers and feudatories alike want 
me, their master’s consort, their slave. I find none to save me. I am hit 
by rebels from within and foes from without.” Speaking of F®tana, she 
tells him : “ Here darkness was unknown, for, the scions of the line of 
Mularaja spread their light all roimd. But, now, a light was not to be found 
even at night. The city once resounded with drums at night, now, only 
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the howl of jackals is heard. Then, the lake bloomed with the lotus faces 
of young damsels, now it helplessly sheds teardrops as the wind blows 
over it.”^”" 

All the contemporary Gujarati authors are silent over the achievements 
of Jayasimha, for they disliked his usurping Bhima’s authority. Somesvara, 
loyal to his master, only distantly refers to him. This loyal Brahmana 
bestirred himself to save the country and the royal line of the Oalukyas. 
He turned to the wise and elderly Lavanaprasada. The Vaghela was then 
past middle age. He was a cultured and religious-minded man*"', and 
steadfast in his loyalty to the royal house. Bhima was somewhere in 
Saurastra, a king of Gujarat only in name. 

Since the death of Kumiarapala the Jain community had faded into 
political obscurity, but it was powerful and wealthy. Vastupala and Tejah- 
pala, two brothers, the sons of Asvaraja whose father Candaprasada was 
one of the ministers of Siddharaja, had by their position, wealth, learning 
and statesmanship acquired a dominant position in their community. They 
were highly respected by all. Somesvara, therefore, brought about an alli¬ 
ance between Lavanaprasada and these two. The later legend that 
Bhima himself appointed Vastupala and Tejahpala*"- to the ministry is 
contradicted by the fact that both of them for years called themselves the 
ministers of Viradhavala. In fact, the ruler, now of more than forty-five 
years of age, had become too feeble minded to Count except as a rallying cry. 

Lavanaprasad’s son Viradhavala was about forty years at the time and 
a vigorous military leader. In pursuance of the new policy he took advan¬ 
tage of the difficulties of Sankha and embarked on an aggressive policy by 
capturing Cambay in the name of Bhimadeva. Vastupala was appointed 
its governor. 

Lavanaprasada also took steps to obtain complete mastery over Sau- 
ra^fra by destroying a powerful and rich enemy on the battle-field of Wadh- 
wan. Who this foe was is not clear, though some of the Prabandhas give 
the name of Bhimasirhha. Possibly he was Bhimadeva himself acting with 
the support of some other feudatories.*"" This event happened after the 
appointment of Vastupala in 1220 A.c. and Vastup&la’s pilgrimage to 
Satrunjaya at Gimar in 1221 A.c. 

Lavanaprasada then made common cause with four loyal feudatories 
of' the north, an event which the Prabandhas describe as his ‘ war against 
four kings of Marwar ’. One of them is likely to be the Cahamana of Nad- 
dula. The heroic Kelhana, the saviour of Gujarat, was dead; his son 
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Jayatiha or Jayantasiihha is known to have ruled Naddula about 1194 A.c.; 
but then it passed into the hands of the Cahamana Udayasiihha of Jhalor 
(c. 1205-1249 A.C.) The BaraniSra Dhiravarsa of Abu must be the 
third loyal and brave feudatory. Lavanaprasada entered into a treaty with 
these princes. In effect he placed himself at their head to save Gujarat.^"’ 

VII 

In 1223 A.C. Jayasirhha, the son of Vastupala, transacted the business 
of the seal for Viradhavala at Cambay. In 1226 a.c. VIradhavala came 
into conflict with the Mleccha Cakravartin, an event referred to in the 
Hammtra-mada-mardana. Udayasiihha (1206-1249 A.C.), the Cahamana of 
Jhalor, who had stood loyal to Patana, had been overpowered by Iltutmish 
between 1211 and 1216 A.c.;"’" but no sooner Iltutmish returned to Delhi, 
he declared his independence. Under him Jhalor became powerful and his 
kingdom not only included Naddula, but Mandor, north Jodhpur, Bhilla- 
mala «uid Satyapura. He was also a scholar. 

In 1226 A.C. Iltutmish invaded Marwar, possibly with the intention of 
pushing forward to Gujarat, which for twenty-five years had been a for¬ 
bidden prize. The loyal chieftains of Gujarat, Viradhavala, Udayasirhha, 
the old Dharavarsa of Abu and his son Somasimha stood together. 
Bhima II also accompanied the army ; he was the nominal emperor and 
the rallying point of loyalties. Jaitrasimha, styled Jayatala, the king of 
Medapaita (1213-1252 A.c.), had thrown off allegiance to Gujarat, had 
stood aloof, but paid the penalty of having his capital Nagadraha, modern 
Nagda, destroyed and plundered by the Turks.’"' Men, women and chil¬ 
dren were butchered. People threw themselves into wells rather than fall 
into the invaders’ hands.Then he began harassing the invader on one 
side.’®" The army of Gujarat pressed him on the other. The invader, 
thereupon, retreated, capturing Mandor on the way.”" Viradhavala, with 
the army of victory, returned to his capital Dholka in triumph by way Abu, 
Candravati, Anahilaviada, the capital of Gujarat king, and KarnBvati on 
the Sabarmati."’ The credit of this victory goes to Viradhavala both for 
his valour as well as for the statesmanship with which he rallied round him 
the forces of Gujarat. 
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The last date of old DhSravam of Abu known to epi^phic record is 
1219 A.C. But if Jayasiihha’s story as given in the Harnnura-mada-mardana 
is correct, the old man, possibly an octogenarian, was there to defend his 
land and his master whom he had served so well. As a young man he had 
participated in the first battle against Ghuri in 1178 A.C. when Gujarat 
under the leadership of Kelhana of Naddula stood firm and unflinching. 
In 1194 A.C. he had led to war the army of Gujarat, faced Qutb-ud-Kn, 
and failed. Possibly in 1197-98 A.C. he led the army when the invader was 
driven back. Now thirty years later this grand old warrior—the last great 
guardian of Gujarat’s invulnerability—stood true and saved his land. 

When Viradhavala was busy in the north, Sankha of Lfita demanded 
the surrender of Cambay from Vastup&la. He threatened the minister, 
tempted him with bribes, but his efforts were unavailing. A grim battle 
took place between Vastupala and Sankha in which sankha suffered defeat. 
But he returned to LSta only to bide his time. Within a few months a 
confederate force of the Yadava Singhana, Devapala of Malwa and Sankha 
was marching on Cambay."^ Vastupala and Tejahpgla’s son Lavajpya- 
sithha stood the ground. In the meantime Singhana and Devapala fell out 
and withdrew. Vastupala, making prudence the better part of valour, 
entered into a treaty with Sankha. On the battle-field in Marwar, Vira- 
dhavala, when he heard the news, expressed his joy at the fact that the son 
of SindhutSja had become his friend.““ 

By 1226 A.C. Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala had brought the northern 
feudatories of FStana in a line and made peace on behalf of his nominal 
suzerain Bhima II with his southern neighbour Sankha. This perhaps 
gave them the opportunity, when the victorious army was returning 
to Gujarat, of destroying Jayasirhha and capturing PSltana. Jayasimha 
Oalukya disappeared from history unhonoured and xmsung; Bhimadeva, 
with a new title ‘ Saptama Cakravartin ’, was installed at Anahilapfitaka, 
and he celebrated his return to the capital by a grant to the temfrfe of Mule- 
4vara, the family shrine of the royal CSlukyas. Gujarat had triumphed 
by the valour of Viradhavala, the loyalty of Lavanapraslada, and the states¬ 
manship of Vastupala, and the wise Some§vara had succeeded beyond his 
dreams. 

But they had to work with bad materials and in evil times. Gujarat 
lay bleeding when they came on the scene. It was harassed by enemies 
without and within. Parts of India were in the grip of able and unscru¬ 
pulous foreigners who looked upon Gujarat as a prize denied too long. But 
they saved their country from the calamity which had befallen it and esta¬ 
blished a strong and well regulated government. Of them four, Vastup^a 
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was the greatest. Under his careful ministry, Gujarat became rich. The 
court of Pltatia, his court in substance, revived the memories of Dh5ra in 
matters of learning. The minister himself was the author of a poem 
Naramrayat^mnda. Architecture flourished as when Siddhaiaja ruled. 
Tonples, monasteries, wells, tanks and gardens sprang up in different parts 
of Gujarat. 

Someivara, in the Gimar inscription of 1232 A.C., gives him deserved 
praise indeed, when in comparing him with Karna in generosity, he says 
“ After Bhoja died and Munja became a king in the heaven, if there was 
one man who removed the distress of the afflicted it was VastupSla.”’” 

Lavanaprasada was also wise beyond the measure of contemporary 
Ksatriyas. Wielding all the powers of the ruler, he was content to remain 
only the first among the feudatories. This was perhaps a policy which 
became necessary in order not to offend other feudatories, but in that age 
it exhibited superhuman self-restraint. In the Abu inscription of 1230 A.C. 
of Somasiihha, LavanaprasSda and Viradhavala are described as Maha- 
mandalesvaras who obtained the mandala by the favour of Bhimadeva, and 
Tejahpala is stated to be carrying on the business of the seal of Vira- 
dhavala.”" 


VIII 

In or about 1232 A.c. Singhzuia with a large army crossed the Tapti 
and overran the country round Broach. Batana trembled with fear. 
Terror-struck villagers fled in numbers. The march of the Yiadava army 
was indicated by the villages which had been set on fire. Lavana- 
pras&da advanced to the banks of the Mahi to meet the enemy but suddenly 
stopped his march and turned backwards."® And the Yadava army also 
did not advance further. The reason given by Somesvara for the retreat 
of the army of Gujarat is that there was an attack in the north by four 
kings of Marwar, who were joined by the kings of Lita and Godhra. But 
the real reason was a wise surrender. The terms of the treaty made by 
Singhana with Lavanaprasada on this occasion are preserved in one of 
the text books. The treaty is dated Vaisakha Suda 15, v.s. 1288 from the 
camp of victory of Singhanadeva."' It is clear from the terms of this treaty 
that Singhana obtained a victory over Lavanaprasada, who, it must be 
noted, entered into the treaty not on behalf of his master but as Sarvesvara, 
a dictator. At this time, he bore the title of Maharlajadhiraja."* Perhaps 
soon thereafter he abdicated. 
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In the meantime, Iltutmish was forging ahead tirelessly. In 1233- 
34 A.C. he captured Gwalior, turned to Malwa, reduced the fort of Bhilsa, 
sacked the historical city of UjjayinI and demolished the ancient shrine of 
MahSk^eSvara. When Devaiala was flying before Iltutmish, Viradhavala 
took the opiportunity of reconquering Lata ; and in 1239 A.c. Tejahpala is 
found to be the governor of Broach. 

In 1238 A.C. the brave Viradhavala died, but the old and imbecile 
Bhima II still continued to rule in Paitana, giving grants to Vedagarbharasi 
and his son Somesvara. 

Viradhavala’s elder son Prataptamalla was dead and the affairs of Guja¬ 
rat were taken charge of by his younger son Visaladeva under the title of 
Mahamandalesvara Kanaka. Vastupala followed his master in 1240 A.c. 
and TejahpSla succeeded his elder brother as Mah&mStya. 

The old king still lingered on surrounded possibly by imperial honours, 
maintained by the loyal grandson of Lavanaprasada. In 1241 A.c., Bhima- 
deva died and Tribhuvanaplala, his son, succeeded to the nominal kingship 
of Gujarat as Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka. 

IX 

Visaladeva was an ambitious young man but was restrained by Tejah¬ 
pala from removing Tribhuvanapala from the nominal suzerainty of Guja¬ 
rat. In 1244 A.C. on Tribhuvanapala’s death Visaladeva assumed in name 
the kingship which he had enjoyed in fact. In 1248 A.c. Tejahp&Ia died. 

In 1251 A.c. we find the first grant of Visaladeva. The Prabandhas 
ignore his reign possibly for the same reason for which they avoid reference 
to Ajayapiala’s. VastupSla and TejahpSla had done their best to consoli¬ 
date Gujarat; but they were devout Jains and their power and influence 
must have been disliked by others. In 1251 A.c., therefore, we find no 
reference to a mahamStya.”” In 1253 A.C., Somesvara still writes a pra^sti 
for the new king.’“® In 1261 A.C., however, MahSmatya Nagada is found 
in charge of the seal at Anahilapitaka.^’*' 

Visaladeva was a military leader of great capacity. With the military 
camp of the Turk at Delhi throwing its shadow all over North India, 
he had to strengthen Gujarat. Before 1253 A.c. Visaladeva marched on 
Malwa. After the occupation of Ujjayini by Iltutmish, Devapiala’s son 
Jaitugideva had driven the Turks out. But no sooner he had done so, than 
Singhana’s son Krsna (c. 1247-1260 A.c.) , the Yadava of Devagiri, invaded 
Malwa. In 1250 A.c. Nazirud-Din, the Sulpn of Delhi, sent his general 
Balban to Malwa, who defeated, the Paramara. Taking advantage of this 
trouble, Visaladeva marched on M31wa sweeping everything before him. 
Curiously the kings of the time, like the Bourbons, never forgot nor learnt 
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anything. Visaladeva returned to Platana leaving the Paramara more help¬ 
less than before.’*^ 

Sometime before hisi death in 1247 A.c., Sihghana again invaded Guja¬ 
rat only to be driven back by "Visaladeva."V^isaladeva also defeated the 
ruler of jMedapata, Guhil Tejasimha (1260-67 A.c.)’“^ and made an alliance 
with the Hoysala of Dvarasamudra by marrying a daughter of the king. 
The words in the inscription, ‘ purusottama ’ to whom was married Lak^i 
of Karna,taka, however, may only indicate that he inflicted a defeat on the 
Hoysala king, "Vira Somesvara (1236-56 A.C.), or his son Narasimha. 
"Visaladeva appears to have lost a battle to Krsna, the son of Sihghana.*^'* 

Throughout the reign of \isaladeva the Nigara minister NSgada seems 
to have remained in power and so was Salakhanasirhha, the descendant of 
the famous Udayana of Kumiarapala’s time.'-" Under this king even the 
literary glory of Platana revived. He was as great a patron of learning as 
he was valorous. The old Somesvara, the family priest, historian and 
diplomat, the descendant in an unbroken line of the priest who had 
crowned Mularaja, was alive till 1253 A.c. to see the success of his states¬ 
manlike vision in inspiring Lavanaprasada to undertake the great work of 
re-organising Gujarat. In the Dabhoi inscription of 1253 A.c. the old poet 
sings the swan song of the royal CSlukyas. “ Oh ! Lord, one ruler of all 
the worlds, I ask of your mercy. Oh! Lord, I offer but one prayer. Let 
this "Visaladeva be free from enemies. Let him be victorious till the end of 
time.”'"' 

In 1262 A.C., "Visaladeva placed his nephew Arjunadeva on the throne. 
Probably he died soon thereafter.’-* 
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X 

Arjunadeva’s inscriptions range from 12^-1273 A.C., though Meru- 
tuhga gives the last year of his reign as v.s. 1331 i.e. 1274 A.c. His Veraval 
grant of 1264 A.c. is a unique document.’-” It states that when Arjuna- 
deva was reigning victoriously at Anahilapgtaka and while the Mahamatya 
Ranaka: Maladeva was transacting the business of the seal and Amlr-Ruku- 
nachna was reigning on the coast of Horamuja (Hormuzd), one ship-owner 
NoratBna PIroja, a native of Horamujade^ with the blessings of the Pa4u- 
patacarya of the shrine of Soman&tha, bought a piece of land outside the 
town of Somai^tha and built a mijigiti (masjid). For the maintenance 
of this temple (masjid), he dedicated certain shops and appointed trustees 
including the Muslim congregations (jamitha i.e. Jama’at) of NSkhuya- 
naurika (ship-owners), of wharf-people (Ghattaka) who were devoted to 
the Martyr and their preacher (Khaliba), and of the Mussalmans among 
the landholders (pathapati) and the (Persian) artisans (cunakara). 
When the rulers at Delhi were devastating the country ruthlessly and des¬ 
troying the holy shrines of the Hindu, this broadmindedness on the part 
of the Hindu king of Patana is, from a cultural point of view, a sharp and 
welcome relief. But it also explains why the Ksatriyas of India with their 
generous traditions could not withstand the all destroying Turk. 

Arjunadeva was succeeded by Sarahgadeva, his son, who ruled from 
1274 to 1296 A.c. He used all the jxjmpous titles of his predecessors ; he was 
a ‘ comet to the kingdom of Malava ’ and fought the YSdava king R&ma- 
candra (1271-1310 A.c.)’”'*. The Mialava king whom he defeated was 
Jayavarma II (1256-1260 A.c.). The kings were at their old, old 
game; Devgiri fighting Gujarat; Gujarat fighting Malwa ; Ranthambhor 
in the north, the new citadel of the Cahamanas, fighting Malw'a ; all de¬ 
generate princelets harassing each other, unable to unite against the com¬ 
mon enemy who was at their throat all the time, and unable even to foresee 
the danger that was threatening them. 

XI 

In 1266 A.c. the last of the Slave Kings of Delhi was dead and Balban 
was raised to its throne. The kingdom of Delhi had not fared well after 
the death of Aibak in 1210 A.c. When he died the kingdom had comprised 
oidy of Delhi, Ajmere, Budaun, the surrounding tracts, and the military 
camps of Hansi, Meerut and Sialkot. From these centres, the Turkish mili¬ 
tary leaders, with the aid of the contingents drawn from Ghazna and rein¬ 
forced by local bands, in search of booty, had raided India from PS,tana to 
Lak^nSvatl. But when he died, little was left in the hands of his successor. 
Sind was indQ)endent under the Sumra kings who were Rajput converts. 
The generals in charge of Multan, the Punjab and Bengal became inde- 
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pendent and carried on destruction on their own account, no doubt, sur¬ 
rounded by undying eddies of resistance carried on by the heroic warriors 
of India, who wrote endless epics with their blood. 

Between 1211 and 1236 A.c. Iltutmish had to spend twenty-five years 
of unabated effort to re-establish temporary military supremacy of Delhi 
over some of the resisting Indian kings. His conquests, like Aibak’s, were 
ceaseless military operations made with the aid of foreign mercenaries or 
armies locally raised. On his death the Muslim military governors of 
Oudh, Budaun, Multan, Hansi, Lahore and Bengal threw in their lot with 
the people and became independent. Delhi was the home of perpetual 
intrigues and rivalries between the Turkish nobles who supported the central 
authority. The Moghuls of Ghazna made constant inroads on its military 
camps in the north-west. The hostile Hindu chieftains left them in no 
peace. 

The rhapsodical account given by the Muslim chroniclers ‘ of the 
suppression of a rising or the capture of a fortress, of towns and villages 
burnt, of whole districts laid waste, of temples destroyed and idols over¬ 
thrown, of hecatombs of misbelievers sent to hell, and of thousands of 
women and children enslaved ’ as waging a holy war against idolatry and 
the propagation of Islam, is ex post facto attempt at religious propagandai.’’' 
It provides an incorrect picture of the times. In fact able and unscrupulous 
chieftains combined under a few military leaders to loot India. The loot 
was carried on with systematic skill by establishing a chain of military 
outposts. ‘ Rebellion and overt disaffection were repressed with ruthless 
severity, and were doubtless made occasions of proselytism, but the sin was 
rebellion, not religious error.’ 

In 1292 A.c. Alla-ud-din, nephew of Firuz, the Khilji king of 
Delhi, invaded Malwa, captured the town of Bhilsa, plundered the country¬ 
side and brought large booty to Delhi. When in Malwa, this ambitious 
young man had heard of Devagiri, now ruled by Riamacandra, the YSdava 
(1271-1304 A.C.), and of Warangal ruled by Rudrammadevl, the daughter 
of Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty, under the title of Rudradeva MaM- 
rQja (c. 1261-1295 a.c.) . Alla-ud-din set out from Delhi' in 1294 A.C., 
marched to Devagiri, plundered the Yadava’s dominions and brought bade 
a prize of 17,250 lbs. of gold, 200 lbs. of pearls, 58 lbs. of other gems, 
28,250 lbs. of silver and 1,000 pieces of silk. He first went to Kara, his 
prindpality. By simulating humility he attracted his unde there. On his 
arrival, Firuz was killed by an act of treachery and ingratitude. The mur¬ 
derer became the ruler of Delhi in 1296 A.c.”’’ 

Sarangadeva was succeeded by Karnadeva (c. 1297-1304 A.c.) to the 
throne of Ktana about the same time. Karna, in spite of popular legends, 
was neither weak nor wicked. Legends that have, collected round his name 

isi CHI, III, 88-89. W’’ Ibid., 90. 97 . 
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are mere accretions which great failure brings. The inscription of 1298 A.c. 
describes him as ‘ protecting his people in accordance with the Vedas and 
the Sdstras’.^^*. Karna was new to his kingdom and so was Allauddin. 
But Alla-ud-din was the most imscrupulous ruler who sat on the throne of 
Delhi, and was flushed with victory. On coming to the throne he first 
turned his attention to the fertile plains and wealthy ports of Gujarat,’"’ 
which had defied Delhi for a century. Under his orders Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat KhSn with a large army marched against it. 

There is a persistent l^end that Karna’s Mahamatya Madhava, a 
Nagara BrShmana, invited Alla-ud-din to Gujarat. Merutunga, the author 
of the Prabandha-cintdmam and Jinaprabha Suri, the author of the Tlrtha- 
kalpataru, both contemporaries, refer to this incident. The subsequent 
authorities are unanimous about it.’"“ The Dharmdmnya composed between 
1300-1450 A.C., describes how the wicked, graceless, sinful minister Ma¬ 
dhava, the blot on his family and the foe of his country, destroyed the rule 
of the Ksatriyas and established the rule of the mlecchas. Whether 
Madhava betrayed his country for a private wrong or for personal benefit 
is difficult to say. The reason for this betrayal, first given by the 
Kdnhadade-prabandha, was that Madhava destroyed the country to revenge 
himself on Karna, who, enamoured of his brother’s wife had killed the hus¬ 
band and appropriated the wife.’"' Though this was accepted by later 
writers, it sounds too much like the usual legendary way of attributing a 
personal motive to kings and ministers, and is consistent neither with the 
character of Karna as disclosed by unimpeachable testimony, nor by the ver¬ 
sion given by the three earliest authorities. The betrayal of Gujarat by a 
Brahmana of culture and position however indicates not only the lack of 
any consciousness that it was an unforgivable sin to betray one’s land to a 
foreigner but, worse, complete unawareness of what the Turkish conquest 
involved. 

In 1300 A.C. Ulugh Khan and Nusrat KhSn invaded Gujarat.”® Padma- 

I'li Buddhi-prakasa, (1910), LVII, (March-April), Paper on “ Muralidhar Temple 
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nSbha, the author of Kanha4ade'prabandha, has given a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the invasion. 

Alla-ud-din wanted to bribe the Cghatniina Kanhadade of Jhalor to let 
him pass through his country. He declined the bribe. Then Samarasiiiiha 
of Chitor let the army pass through his territory. 

Pillaging, burning, destroying, the Muslim army marched towards 
Patapa. “ The Mussalmans, with Madhava at their head, invest the city. 
The ex-minister, traitor to the last, advises Karna to escape with his life. 
The king takes the advice; the queen flees on foot; and the capfital falls 
into the hands of Alafkhan, the general of Alla-ud-din. And from what once 
were temples was sounded the muezzin’s call to prayers.” 

The army then started on a further campaign of conquest and destruc¬ 
tion to the south. It carried carnage right upto Surat, Rander, and the 
sea ; it returned to Saurastra, destroyed many of its towns, and proceeded to 
Prabhasa. The Rajputs mobilised their strength to protect the shrine of 
Somanatha, and valiantly fought the enemy. But the fortress fell, and in 
front of the temple, which they had vainly sought to protect, the heroic 
warriors, after ceremonial bathing and anointment, fell fighting, and sur¬ 
rendered themselves to Somanlatha. Madhava, the cause of this evil, was 
also killed. 

The temple had fallen into the hands of the enemy. Alaf Khan broke 
open the shrine, shattered the idol to pieces and carried away the frgaments 
in a cart to Delhi. “ We shall make chunam out of it,” he said. 

The poet indignantly asks ; 

. Ah Rudra ! Lord ! 

Thy wrath reduced to ashes 
The graceless demons of yore ; 

Thou didst then overspread the earth with Dharma ; 

The power which oppress’t the gods. 

Thou did’st shatter. 

As the wind bloweth away the chaff 
Thou did’st put to flight 
The wicked demon Tripura. 

Oh Destroyer, I, Padmanabha, ask Thee, 

Where is the mighty trident of Thine ? 

The conquering army, the poet proceeds, burnt villages, devastated the 
land, plundered people’s wealth, took Briahmanas, children and women of 
all castes captive, and flogged them with throngs of raw hide, carried a mov¬ 
ing prison with it, and converted the prisoners into obsequious Turks.”" 

Thus ended the Glory that was Gurjarade§a. 

tunga in Vicara-sretii givevS v.s. 1360 (1304 A.C.); Murat-i-Ahmadi, 1297 A.C., which BGI, 
Pt. I, accepts. Tarikk-i-Firishta gives 1299 A.c. ; but Tazi-tul Amasir, Tarikh-l Alai and 
Tatikh-i-Tiruzshahi, all contemporaneous chronicles, give 13(X) A.c. Muhapota Nensi gives 
the date as about 1298 A.c. 
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The Prabandha records are not correct, when they say that Karna fled the 
field. He fought hard and grimly.Then he withdrew to Baglana near 
Nasik. In c. 1306 A.C., when Alafkhan wanted to join Malik-Kafur on the borders 
of the Deccan, he successfully resisted the progress of Alafkhan. At this time, he 
was assisted by Sahkaradeva, the son of Ramacandra, the Yadava of Devagiri, to 
whom Karpa had betrothed his daughter BevaladevL Alafkhan, however, pur¬ 
sued Karpa in the mountains and defeated his forces. Leaving his elephants and 
equippage on the field of battle, Kara:ia fled to Devgiri.’^^ and the last Galukya of 
Patana died in obscurity.^^^ 

The story of the conquest of Gujarat is borrowed by the Muslim chroniclers 
of the Court of Delhi from the imaginary episodes contained in Astiki or Davala- 
rdnl va Khijrakhdn by Amir Khusru composd in 1316 a.c. The story contains the 
following events. 

(1) Alla-ud-din comes to the throne in 1297 a.c. 

(2) He sends his brother Ulagh Khan who burns and destroys Gujarat and 
destroys shrines. 

(3) Ulagh Khan invades Gujarat a second time, defeats Kaiina and brings 
his queen Kamaladevi, whom Alla-ud-din makes a begum. 

(4) Devaladevi her daughter is six months old at the time. 

(5) Alla-ud-din wants a slave girl for his prince Khijra Khan. Kamala¬ 
devi requests him to get Devaladevi. 

(6) Alla-ud-din sends a message to Kaiina to send his daughter to Delhi 
for being married to Prince Khijra. Karpa agrees to send her. 

(7j Alla-ud-din changes his mind, and sends Ulagh Khian to annex Gujarat 
to the Sultanate. 

(8) Safikaradeva, the Yadava king of Devagiri, wants Devaladevi to be 

married to Bhillamadeva, his brother. Karpa unwillingly accepts the 
offer and sends Devaladevi to Devagiri. 

(9) Ulagh Khan’s soldiers capture Devaladevi while she is on her way 
and is sent to Delhi. 

(10) Khijra who is ten and Devala who is eight years old fall in love witli 
each other as brother and sister. 

(11) A few years later their love undergoes a change and they,are married. 

(12) At the instigation of Malik Kafur, Alla-ud-din locks up Khijra in the 
fort of Gwalior. 

(13) Alla-ud-din dies in 1316 A.C. and Malik Kafur puts Khijra’s eyes out. 
Kafur is however killed. 

140 Miratt4-Ahmadi, and Tafar-u-Walih, edited by Ross, II, 789 ; A*m4-Akhari, II, 
263 ; Elliot, III, 163. 
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(14) Mubarak, the Sultan, the guardian of his younger brother, imprisons 
the latter also in the fort of Gwalior. 

(15) Mubarak wants Devala for himself. Khijra declines. 

(16) Khijra and Shahab-ud-din are murdered. 

Following this story Ferishta (1607 a.c.) also states that Alla-ud-din invaded 
Gujarat twice—second time in 1306 a.c. Ferishta and his contemix)rary Badayumi 
both accept the episode of Dcvaladew as true. Later historians have copied these 
stories. 

In fact Alla-ud-din only invaded Gujarat once, not twice. Jiyia-ud-din Barani, 
a historian and a contemix)rary of Khusru, refers to only one invasion in 1297 a.c. 
as a result of which Kai^tja lost his throne and his women and children were cap¬ 
tured. Muhanota NainasT, the Rajput historian, also refers to only one invasion 
in 1298-99 a.c. induced by Madhava. All authorities agree that as a result of this 
invasion Kar|i?a lost his throne. There was no Karna on the throne in 1396 or 
r308 A.c. to require a second invasion. Ulagh Khan, who was said to be the 
general in command of the second invasion of 1206 a.c., in fact died in 1302 A.c. 
in the battle of Ranthambhor. 

According to Ferishta, KaHoa was willing to marry Devala to a Turk, but not 
to the Yadava of Devagiri because he was a Maratha, a caste lower than that of 
a Rajput. This reason is absurd on the face of it, and is based on a complete 
ignorance of K§atriya sentiments of the day. Yadavas were considered K§atriya 
kings ; the Turks, mlecchas. 

The dates of the ages of DevaladevI and Khijra are so conflicting that no 
true basis for the episode can be formed. 

There is nothing to show that Karna had a daughter of the name of Devala, 
OjHA after a complete survey of authorities rightly holds that Khusru borrowed the 
name of Devaladevi from the name of the daughter of HammTradeva of Rantham¬ 
bhor whom according to the Hammiia-rdso, Alla-ud-din wanted for his son. The 
episodes of Kamaladevi and Devaladevi arc pure fiction.. Vide Ndgari Praedriffi 
Patrikd, XI, No. 4 ; * Gujamti* Annual Number (1933), p. 15. 
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Rl'TROSPECT 

I 

The political evolution of Gurjarade^ from 500 to 1300 a.c. as given be¬ 
fore had four distinct stages. In the first stage from 550 to 750 a.c. the 
territory now comprising Rajputana, Gujarat and Malwa was divided into 
small states one of which was Gurjara; but it was occupied by a homo¬ 
geneous population. In parts it was subjected to the fitful vassalage of 
the imperial power of Riltaliputra, Kanauj, and VBtapi. In this stage the 
Pratihfiras and the Cahamfinas of Gurjarade^ starting from Srimala over¬ 
ran modem Gujarat : crossed swords with emperor Prabh&karavardhana 
of Thaneswar ; and strengthened its northern boundary by occupying Sam- 
bhar and Mandor. 

In the second stage from 750-940 A.C., we see an internal movement 
among the local K^triya clans of this territory led by the Pratihiaras to 
consolidate it and to reach out for imperial power. Under the First Em¬ 
pire, the limits of Gurjaradefei were extended; an imperial hierarchy was 
built up ; other struggling empires were subdued or crippled ; the imperial 
capital of India, Kanyakubja, was appropriated. Practically the whole of 
North India was brought under sway ; and the foreigners on the North- 
West frontier and the imperial Rastrakuta power of the South were held 
in effective check. Between. 815 and 940 a.c. the emperor of GurjaradeSa 
was in name and substance the MahSrajadhitaja of Aryavarta presiding 
over an imperial fabric as majestic as any in history. In 940 A.c. the 
Rastrakuta emperor of MSnyakheta by a raid in the North broke the impe¬ 
rial power of the Pratihiras. The raid was pyrrhic for the invaders. In 
the very effort, exhausted and broken, the empire of the South went to 
pieces. 

The third stage between 940 and 1300 A.c. saw the imperial power of 
Gurjarade^ passing from one family of hierarchs to other; from the Pra- 
tiharas to the ParamSras the founders of the Second Empire, from 940 to 
1074 A.c. ; and frcan the Paramaras of Dhlia to the CSlukyas of Aiiahila- 
viada of the Third Empire from 1074 to 1300 A.c. The continuity of power, 
however, remained unbroken. Siyaka, Munja and Bhoja, Kama, Jaya- 
sirhha, KumSrapala, AjayapSla, Bala Mtilaiaja and Bhima II till c. 1200 
A.c. were the direct successors of Nagabhata II, Mihira Bhoja and Mahen- 
drap^a. 

The Arabs appeared in India a little before the second stage began. 
The founder of the Pratihara dynasty, Nagabhata I, was the first to sweep 
the first Arab rai4 out of GurjaradeSa- For two hundred and twenty 
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years or more the imperial Gurjaras kept the growing power of Islam at 
bay, strengthened the Hindu kings of Kabul, brought practically the whole 
of Sind back within the folds of Dharma. The weakaiing of the First 
Empire dismembered Gurjaradesa and gave SultSn Mahmud his specta¬ 
cular successes for a time. But it was an imperial Gurjara—^Bhoja Para- 
m§ra—who aided a hierarch of Gurjarade^, Bhima CSlukya, to drive him 
out of Saurastra. It was Bhima’s descendants, Siddharaja and KumSra- 
p^la, who, wielding the sceptre of the imperial Gurjaras, reduced Mahmud’s 
successors, the Yaminis, to nerveless impotence. In 1178 A.C. Bhima, the 
Calukya, the imperial Gurjara of the day, drove back invading Islam. It 
was again a prince of Gurjaradesa, an imperial hierarch’s son, who defended 
India’s integrity, in 1192 a.c. This PtthvItSja Cahamlana, Siddharaja’s 
great-grandson, fought and died in defence of his land and faith on the 
battlefield of Taorari. And in 1199 a.c. when Aibak advanced to PStana, 
Gurjarade^, tottering under the blow which it had received, made its last 
great stand against the enemy of its freedom and its faith. 

The last stage of Gurjaradesa between 1199 and 1200 A.c. was one of 
disintegration. The Oalukyas who occupied the imperial position were 
exhausted. The CShamSnas, like dying heroes, struggled till the last gasp. 
The PratihSras as a power had disappeared long ago. The Paramaras were 
more interested in internal vendetta than national defence. There was no 
imperial focus to unite them. 

Between 1200 and 1240 A.c. we .see the last fitful gleam of dying great¬ 
ness. Feudatories tried to stand together. Wise men wasted their states¬ 
manship on efforts to postpone the day of dissolution. 

But dissolution came in 1300 A.c. The iast successor of the imperial 
Gurjaras fled to the forests of the Deccan, betrayed by his minister, pur¬ 
sued by his foes, to die an inglorious death. 

II 

The first question, no doubt speculative, which arises in connection 
with the history of this period, is why did India go under the raids of Ghurl 
and Aibak between 1192 and 1210 A.c. ? Bhima of P&tana, Prthviraja of 
Ajmere and Jayacandra of Kanauj each had a sufficient force to defeat the 
invader singly. Bhima defeated Ghuri in 1178 A.c.; Prthviraja defeated him 
in 1191 A.c. In valour the Indians, if not better, were certainly not inferior 
to the foe. For their land and faith, they flung their lives away with glori¬ 
ous abandon. They fought with an audacious tenacity against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds, as was seen in the resistance put up by PrthviiSja’s successor at 
Ranthambhor. There was plenty of patriotism, plenty of hatred for the 
mlecchas who ‘ destroyed the Brahmana, the woman and the cow In 
point of equipment also there was little difference ; if at all, the advantage 
lay on the Indian side, which had, in addition, the crushing weight of ele¬ 
phants. 

Islam in its military aspect was not a deliberately planned world- 
conquest. It was a volcanic eruption which spread its blazing lava in Asia, 
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in Europe, in Africa. Within two hundred years of the rise of Mohamed, 
the Prophet, its conquests included Spain, Portugal, and the bulk of France ; 
northern Africa including uj^r and lower Egypt; the whole of the middle 
East upto the Indus ; Transoxiana and Mekran. It was Theodosius III 
who stemmed the tide in Europe in 712 A.c.; it was Nagabhata I who rolled 
it back from India on the battle-fields of Gurjaradesa. Checked by the 
bulwark of the Pratihara power, the flood rolled on to central Asia and 
thence to China. It was a vast elemental phenomenon. Few nations could 
withstand it. India did it under the imperial Gurjaradesa. 

Why did it then fail before Ghuri and Aibak ? It could not be due to 
the Indian climate for it is not known to have changed since the days of 
Chandragupta, Samudragupta or of Mihira Bhoja. Nor to Varna^rama- 
dharma; for all communities, as is clear from contemporary records, parti¬ 
cipated in the wars; and Dharma was upheld at no time more staunchly 
than when Skandagupta drove the Hunas out or when the four standing 
armies of Mihira Bhoja enforced peace and guarded the frontiers. 

The difference lay, however, in three factors. 

First, the armies of Ghuri and Aibak consisted of roving bands of 
armed adventurers from Central Asia operating in enemy land, inspired 
by an insatiate lust for plunder, destruction and rap|e. The armies of India, 
after the standing army of Jayasiriiha Siddharaja was disbanded, were not 
strictly armies ; they consisted of feudal chieftains, large and small, and their 
retinues combining only under the stress of a crisis to defend the land or 
obey the call of their liege. When the C&lukya or the Cahamana banner 
flew on the Sutlej, the heroes who accomplished the feat never dreamt of 
wiping out the Yamlrus. The message which PrthvTiQja sent to Ghuri on 
the eve of the second battle of Taraorl was only to go back to his land, 
nothing more. Rooted in soil and tradition, brought up in a well-arranged 
social atmosphere, the Indians never developed the intrepidity to wrest the 
initiative from the enemy and destroy him hip and thigh. To this must be 
added the superior generalship of Ghuri, a seasoned soldier ; against him was 
the brilliant and impetuous Prthviraja in whose hands heredity had thrust 
the responsibility for one of the most fateful events in history. 

The second factor was psychological. The enemy had an impelling 
corporate aim. Defeat meant destruction in a foreign land ; conquest 
brought loot, women, pjosition. The dangers of the adventure sharpened 
their wits and courage ; the lure of gain kept up their morale. 

The third factor which worked against the Indians was the intense 
localisation of group sentiment. At one time the frontiers of Dharma were 
identical with the frontiers of ArySvarta; the maintenance of VarnaSrama- 
dharma was the first of royal duties. After the break-up of the Pratihara 
empire each ruler cared for his own little territory ; it was no longer an 
ArySvarta to be maintained from its centre, Antarvedi; it was Gujarat or 
Malwa, Sapadalaksa or Medapate which had to be maintained. When 
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Ghiin invaded Ajmere, PrthviiSja believed that the defence of Sapadalak^ 
was his concern, no one else's. He never could dream of calling upon Pataiia 
and Malwa to help him. He would have scorned to seek the assistance of 
Jayacandra ; and it is doubtful whether Jayacandra would have given it. 

‘ This kind of narrowness was not peculiar to India. In a historical 
investigation of the events of the thirteenth century, it is an error to apply 
the test of the nation-state of modem times to any part of the world. The 
exigencies of the situation in the seventeenth and eighteenth century in 
Western Europe first drove the king to ally himself with the upper-middle 
class against the feudal barons. In search of safety against the marauding 
barons, the middle class developed a national consciousness round the focus 
of Henry VIII or Louis XIV and the nation-state became a factor in inter¬ 
national life only early in the nineteenth century. In Europe, even in the 
eighteenth century, the German emperor and his electors as also France, 
Spain, Holland and Scandinavia preferred to conduct a fratricidal Thirty 
Years’ War rather than resist the extension of the Turkish power which had 
supplanted the great Christian empire of Constantinople. Before Cardinal 
Richelieu in France and Henry VIII in England coerced the feudal chief¬ 
tains into unity, every one of them had been purchasing his existence and 
power by selling his neighbour to a third party, which wasy more often than 
not an ambitious foreign power. At the Diet of Ratisban, Cardinal 
Richelieu, in the name of the most Christian Majesty of France, successfully 
intrigued to destroy the military strength of the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire in order that his friend, the Protestant king of Scandinavia, might 
invade Germany. And it was this Cardinal minister of Louis XIII who 
entered into a treaty with the Muslim Turks to weaken the Christian Haps- 
burg emperor. 

To go back two hundred years earlier it was the jealousy of the roving 
chieftains of uncivilised Western Europe which undermined the power of 
the great Christian empire of Byzantium and delivered it to the Turks. 
.\nd in the twentieth century before the outbreak of World War II, the 
intrigues of nation-states were conducted all over the world irrespective of 
religion or race. Fifth-columnists of each country tried to betray their own 
country to a foreign power or sabotaged national redemption in order to 
help foreign domination. Human nature has, therefore, not much changed 
during the last thousand years. 

In India of the thirteenth century BhTma, Prthviraja and Jayacandra, 
in spite of internal jealousies, were all combined in sentiment against the 
hated mleccha but fought him only by turns instead of in concert. They 
cannot be blamed for not being many hundred years in advance of their 
times. 

Another factor of importance in this investigation is the outlook which 
each side brought to bear upon the war. The Indian outlook was that it 
was a combat of cultured nten, The Turk looked upon it as a total war, 
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wherein nothing was saaed. Bhoja’s general inarched to Patana in the 
reign of Jayasiihha ; but he touched neither shrine, nor palace, nor place of 
learning. Every non-combatant was to him sacred, outside the ambit ol 
civilized warfare. When Ulughkhan sacked Phtaina, he left it a charnel- 
house ; women and children had to jump into wells to escape a life worse 
than death. When the foreigner had levelled a thousand temples in sacred 
Viari^asi to the ground and broken the ancient shrines of Mahakala in 
hoary Ujjayini to bits, the V&ghela king was protecting a handful of Mus¬ 
lims in the pursuit of their alien faith in sacred Prabhlasa, with the bless¬ 
ings of the religious head of the shrine of Somanatha. Before the Indian 
king with his exquisite refinement and humane outlook could learn the ways 
of total war, he had gone under. Culture was fighting Barbarism with un¬ 
equal weapons. It naturally lost. 

But again the question arises; why did Gtirjaradesa of Mihira Bhoja 
degenerate into the Gurjaradesa of Bhima ? Bhoja could maintain a large 
standing army. He was a terror to the foreign Arab powers. In his time 
converts to Islam were won back to the ways of Dharma. Why then did 
Gurjaradesa fail to maintain the virility of that age ? 

This change can, only be understood in the light of the factors govern¬ 
ing social and political growth. A socio-political unit can only be built up 
or maintained by the co-ordinated activities of a group which, under the 
urge of a collective will, enforces a uniformity of outlook and action on a 
mass of people. The early Roman empire was the product of the activities 
of a few thousand inhabitants of Rome, who combined to superimpose a 
unity on less advanced neighbours by an elaborate system of coercive pro¬ 
cesses controlled only by themselves. And so long as Rome remained the 
party headquarters of this band of determined oppressors, her empire lasted. 
The empire of Byzantium, which flourished for over ten centuries, 
was organised and maintained by the Roman and Greek hierarchic families, 
who imposed their will on the less advanced covmtries on the shoresi of 
Levant by organising themselves round the focus of the emperor, who 
more often than not was one of themselves. The British Empire, which is 
only about two hundred years old, is the product of the few families of 
Britain who have organised themselves to impose their will on the less ad¬ 
vanced or equipped races of the world by improving upon the methods of 
the Roman Empire and creating an imperial focus in the person of the 
ornamental king of England. The Japanese empire has the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being the most logical. The emperor provides the focus; the 
Samurai, an organised band of hierarchs. The coercive processes in each 
case have been a well-equipped mihtary machine controlled by the heads of 
the hierarchy. In each case the progress necessary for maintaining the 
organisation have been applied by a group of well drilled men who 
created and supported a focus to enable them to share the spoils drawn from 
countries and races coerced by them into an organisation. 
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In modem times with the spread of education and the break-up of the 
feudal system, the band of hierarchs does not comprise of hereditary chief¬ 
tains but of highly trained voluntary recruits whom we call party leaders. 
The party is a group of men combined tor a conscious purpose and is the 
modern substitute for the hereditary imperial hierarchy. But the object and 
technique are the same, namely to create a focus and a hierarchy and to 
forge the coercive energy necessary to regulate hiunan masses into large 
scale organisations. Modem creators of political power have only used the 
psychological and social forces inherent in modern life to transmute the old 
methods of mass organisation into new ones. 

In ancient India, during the empires which preceded the Empire of P&- 
taliputra (700 B.c. to 1(X) a.c.) , the Aryans, particularly the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas, a close knit class, provided the hierarchy which 
imposed the organisation on the masses in the country. The Empire of 
I^taliputra—the dynasties and breaks are immaterial—was one continuous 
process by which the twice bpm of the Gangetic valley, divided into the three 
corporations, imposed an elaborate organisation on the country by the 
coercive processes of kings. But behind them was the tremendous educative 
and cultural machinery of far reaching potency which the Brahmarias 
wielded. This educative machinery soon outstripped the coercive machinery 
and large masses of men came into the field of Dharmal to whom organised 
political power of the kings was not able to reach. The result was that 
though the educative and cultural machinery remained the same, a number 
of unco-ordinated political focii came into existence in the country. In a 
large country like India and with the crude equipments of coercion available 
for the age nothing else was pwssible. 

The Gupta emperors and the apostles of Aryan culture raised the level 
of the country’s culture ; they could not create a well-knit political hierarchy 
for the whole country^ Between the different political centres which thus 
came into existence there was a perpetual struggle for territory or dynastic 
prestige, weakening the will for a national focus. Yet a national focus re¬ 
mained. It was only transferred from PStaliputra to Kanauj after 12(X) 
years. The Empire of Kanauj (550-1200 .\.c.) in the beginning was the crea¬ 
tion of great military leaders who took advantage of the break-up of the 
Gupta empire ; but the South had become politically active and another focus 
was set up at Vatapi. 

Two national focii were Kanauj and Vatapi ; ‘ two sets of hierarchs ’, 
the heads of the Kstriya clans of Gurjaradesa and Karnataka ; two emperors 
struggling for power ; thus was the country divided from 725 A.c. to 940 a.c. 

Imperial Kanauj as the national focus did not outlast the break-up of 
the First Empire. First, the Brahmanas as an educative and cultural agency 
with its India-wide outlook had never accepted Kanauj as the only cultural 
centre of Aryavarta. Secondly, the imperial hierarchs, consistently with their 
localised sentiment, found it more attractive to have their own little centres of 
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power than to stand together round an imperial throne. For instance, when 
Paraimra Bhoja, captured Kanauj, it had no imperial associations left. 
His own Dhara had gathered fresh associations for him and so he preferred 
to rule from there. This change of imperial capital, therefore, destroyed 
the sense of imperial continuity, and dissolved the bond which subsisted 
between the hierarchs and the imperial throne of Gurjaradesa. Each one 
in his own principality relied for power more and more on his local chiefs. 
A trained military service, working for a single imperial centre, upborne by 
a concert of hierarchs, became difficult to achieve. To his lasting credit 
Jaya-siriiha Siddhanaja built up a small imperial hierarchy round Patana once 
again. But he had a weak successor and only for a short while could it 
stave off the dissolution of imperial power. The polygamous habits of the 
Ksatriyas added to the disintegration of every royal house and every effective 
centre, dividing the realm into smaller principalities at each succession. 

The collapse of North India, therefore, before Ghuri and Aibak was 
due to the irre.sistible energy which the invaders released ; to the pro¬ 
gressive localisation of sentiments in Gurjaradesa which had grown apace 
after the break-up of the First Empire ; to the hopeless disintegration of royal 
power by polygamy and the distribution of lands among members of the 
family reducing kingship to a nominal headship of interrelated overlords ; 
to the unawareness of the Indian statesmen of the day to the condition pre¬ 
vailing and forces operating outside the boundaries of India ; to the failure 
of the Indians to adjust their refined and humane culture to the needs of a 
sudden crisis in which unrelenting sternness was needed to match the sava¬ 
gery of the inrushing enemy ; and most of all to the educative and cultural 
organisation of life being divorced from a national centre of political power. 

But what was a loss in one sense was a gain on the other. Even when 
the power of kings was destroyed or diminished, the people could still rescue 
their life and culture, and reintegrate them with fr^sh vitality. A culture 
dependent solely on political power has but a weak reed to lean on. 
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Cahamanas of Pratapagadh, 65 
—of Naddula, 65 
—Northern, 65 
—Southern, 65 

—their connection with the Pratiharas, 
15 

Cahila, 157 
Cakradeva, 205 
Cakrakota, 127 
Cakrapalita, 32 
CakrasvSmin, 133 
Cakravartin, 45, 89 
—concept of, 45 
Cakrayudha, 57, 58, 59. 61, 62 
Caliph, 49, 50, 87, 125 
Caliph al>Ma*mun, 86 
Caliph ar-Rashid, 86 
Caliph Omar, 27 

Calukyaa, 4, 13, 14. 18, 19. 20. 25, 26. 27, 
30. 31, 49, 50, 52, 53, 56, 59. 60, 62, 
64, 66, 67. 69. 72, 75, 77. 78, 82, 105, 
108, no, 1.1L 112. 113, 114, 119, 120, 

122, 126, 128, 130. 131, 132, 144. 146, 

147, 152, ^53, 155, 157, 158, 164, 165, 

167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 182, 183. 184, 

185, 188, 191. 195, 196, 204. 205, 208, 

209. 210, 212, 214, 215. 220, 227, 228, 

229 

—their association with the Pratiharas, 
17 

—their dynasty, 26 
—founder, 70 
Camba, 144, 145 

Cambay, (Stambhatirtha) 108, 163, 167, 
175, 181, 200. 201, 214, 215, 216, 217 
Campu Ramdyana, 151 
Camunda, 21, 68, 71. 118, 122, 128, 135, 
142, 164 

—^his acceSvSion, 129 
Caipakya, 39 
Cdnakyaniti, 150 
Candalas, 35, 42, 95, 96 
Candamahasena, 65. 

Candella, 11, 81. 105, 109, 111, 112, 114, 
124, 133, 135, 141, 146, 152, 154, 164, 
174, 188, 204 
Caipda Sarma, 154 
Ca>udik3, 31 
Candradeva, 152, 203 
Candraditya, 72. 73', 74, 75 
Candradvlpa, 125 

Candragupta Maurya, 39, 60, 91, 148, 229 
Candraprasada, 215 
Candramja*'II, 65. 

Candras. 84, 125, 134 


Candrasuri, 13 
Chandratreya, 81 

Candravati (Abu), 3, 136, 142, 189, 199, 
216 

Capduka, 50, 51 

Capas, 5, 18, 32, 66, 69, 82, 107, 108 

Cape Conjorin, 61, 125 

CarmaTjvatl, 65 

Carucaryd, 150 

Gata, 41 

Catherine, 125 

Catsu, 60, 63, 81 

Caturvarnya, 35, 38 

CauladevI, 155 

Caulukika, 71 

Cauroddharanika, 41 

Cav<ias 14 n, 18. 19, 20, 66. 68, 71, 73, 75. 
77. no. 117 
—their genealogy, 68 
Cavotaka, 9, 50, 66, 69 
Cedi, 6, 12, 45, 89, 98. 99, 105, 106, 108, 
109, 112, 114, 141, 143, 145, 147, 152, 
156 

Central Asia, 126, 133 
—India, 124 

—Provinces, 21, 49, 109, 127 

.region, see Aryavarta 

Ceylon, 127 
Chambal, 124 
Chanda, 59 n 
Chanda district, 127 
Chandonu^asana, 159 
Chandwar, 206 
Ch'ang-an, 28 
Chenab, 11, 86 
China, 28. 87. 88, 90 

Chitor, 3, 50, 81, 108, 141, 173, 174, 185, 
188, 224 

Chitor temple inscription, 185 
Chittapa Dives vara, 150 
Christ, 47. 

Ciklodaramata, 138 
Citrakuta, 3, 60, 144, 183, 191 
Cohada, 186 

Cola, 83, 111, 114, 125, 127, 152, 158, 203, 
208 

Cucigadeva, 199, 209 

Cultural tradition, 45 

Cunningham, 5n. 89 n 

Cutch, 1, 20, 30, 87. 118, 120, 123, 200 

Dabhoi, 24 

Dabhoi inscription, 220 
Dadaka, 162, 172, 179, 183, 188 
Daejakka. 73, 74, 75 
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m. 

Dadda I, 8, 24, 25 
Dadda II, 27 

Pahala, 81, 82, 124, 128, 141 
Dahira, 50 

Daksjiijapatha, 26, 27, 52, 57, 129 
Dalpatram, 20 
Dama, 16 
Daman-Gahga, 1, 4 
Pamara, 142, 143‘, 144 
Pambarasithha, 78, 79 
Damodar, 109, 142, 143, 154 
DaiKla, 93. 94 
Dandabhukti, 127 
Daodaka, 72, 73, 75, 83 
Dai^danayaka, 41, 186, 188 
Dandai>aHka, 41. 

Dandhuka, 121 
Dandidurga, 9. 17, 52. 53, 51. 56, 66, 91 
Dandin, 33, 49 
Danduka, 74, 75 
Danlivarman, 51, 54, 89 
Darvabhisara, 11 
Dasabala, 150 
Dasakumdracarita, 49 n 
Dasdparddhas, 42 
Dasaparadhika, 42 
Dasapura, 100 
Dasarupaka, 116 
Dasarupakdvaloka, 116 
Daseraka, 83 

Adityapratdpasidd hdnta , 150 
I>eccan, 18, 26, 50, 60, 61, 147, 228 
Dehanagadevi, 55, 105 
Dclakahara, 32 

Delhi, 3, 17, 65, 125, 133, 137, 144, 145, 
190, 200, 206, 207. 216, 219, 221, 222, 
223 

Delvada, 136, 138, 201 
Deij-davanaka, 10 
Depalpur grant, 130 
Desabha^, 120 
Desindmamdld, 159 

Devagiri, 198, 208, 214, 219, 221, 222, 
225 

DevaladevI, 99, 166, 225, 226 
Devalasmrti, 97, 98, 140 
Devapala, 55, 63, 70, 81, .84, 85, 104, 109, 
124, 153, 200, 213, 214, 217, 219 
Devapattana, 73, 75, 200 
Dfevaprasada, 160, 166, 167, 168, 182 
Devasuri, 160 
Devanaja, 55, 56 
DhaipaiiTiacchia, 156 
Dhanahjaya, 116 

Dhanapala, 112, 116, 136, 151, 152 


Dhandhuka, 142, 181 
Dhahga, 109, 124, 125, 133, 134 
Dhanika, 116 

Dhara, 3. 19, 20, 21, 64, 76, 79, 107, 110, 
111, 112, 115, 117, 127, 129, 130, 131. 

136, 142, 144, 146, 147, 149, 152, 153, 

155, 156, 162, 169, 172, 173, 176, 208, 

211, 218, 227, 233. 

Dharampur, 1, 117. 

Dharaijivaraha, 18, 69, 107, 121. 

Dharascna II, 25, 40. 

Dharasena IV, 30 

Dharavar§a, 86, 88, 89, 159, 199, 204, 207, 
213. 216, 217. 

Dharma, 27, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 
46, 48, 92, 95, 97. 98. 101, 103. 155, 163, 
176, 179, 180, 181, 195, 224, 229, 231, 

232. 

Dharmapala, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 70, 81, 
104, 127. 

Dharmaraijya, 193, 223. 

Dharmasdstras, 43, 91, 92, 97, 150, 192. 
Dhavala. 12. 113, 117, 121. 

Dhavalaka, 157. 

Dhavalapura, 65. 

Dholka (Dhavalakapuri), 166, 183, 201, 
213, 214, 216 
Dholpur, 59, 82. 

Dhrangadhra, 184. 

Dhruva, 41, 162, 184n. 

Dhruva I, 54, 57, 58, 60, 62 
Dhruva II, 84, 89. 

Dhmvabhatta, 29, 30, 69. 

Dhruvapatu, 67. 

Dhruvascna II, 30, 40, 46. 

Dhumaraja, 19, 78, 201. 

Didda, 125. 

Digambara, 160. 

Dip (Dvipa), 147. 

Divakaramisra, 37. 

Divatia, 22. 

Diwra, 199 

Dohad (Dadhipadra), 79, 161, 172, 184. 
Dohad inscription, 13, 171. 

Drdhgika, 41 
Dravida, 6, 12, 100, 180. 

Drunasa, 118. 

Dubkund, 81, 112, 143, 145. 

Duhika, 98. 

Dundaka, 63. 

Dungarpura, 3, 6, 78, 82, 172, 199 
Durduka, 98. 

Durga, ^1. 

Durlabharaja I, 128, 13^ 131, 135, 156, 
174, 
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Durlabbaraja II, 171 
Dusala, 113, 158, 171. 

Duhaka, 42, 122. 

Dvarappa, 120. 

Dvarasamudra, 208, 220. 

Dvydsraya mahukdvya, 118, 159, 176, 179. 
182. 

Dwarka, 2, 18, 21, 145. 

Early history of the Deccan, 144n. 

Eastern Region, see Aryavarta 
Egypt, 90. 

Elliot, lOn, 13n, 49n, 50n, 58, 87n. 120n. 
225n. 

Ellora, 56. 60, 62. 

Ellora caves, 53. 

Epithalites yetas, 5. 

Equity, 95. 

Ethnography, 5n. 

Europe, 230. 

Farnlkhi, 135. 

Fatehpur, 107. 

Ferozeshah, 222. 

Firishta, 139, 226. . 

Firozpur, 19. 

First Calukyan War, 130 
First Muslim raid, 18. 

(Firuz, 222. 

Fleet, 41, 53n. 

Forbes, 4n, 14, 18, 20, 66n. 

France, 229. 

Gahadavalas, 152, 164, 203, 204. 

Gajjanavi, 136. 

Gala, 160, 161. 

Gala inscription, 189. 

Gaajapati, 222. 

Ganaratnamahodadhi, 177. 

Gai^daka, 85. 

Gandhara, 7, 8, 58. 

Gahga, 83. 

GangaikoDctda, 127 
Gahga kings, 125 
Gahgasagara, 141. 

Gangaviadi, 57. 

Ganges, 57, 85, 106, 137, 141, 191. 
Gahgeyadeva, 124, 131, 132, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 147, 152. 

Gahgila, 162. 

CaiTKlaraja, 63, 88. 

Gauda, 6, 12, 23, 56, 57, 61, 65, 84, 100, 
129, 149, 180. 

Gaurjara Apabhrauhsa, 22. 
Gautamadharmasutra, 40n. 


Gaya, 104. 

Gayatri, 95 
Ghagbacfa, 68. 

Ghagradorabhaga, 130 
Ghaniilana grant, 199 
Ghatyala invscriptions, 66. 

Chazna, 24, 37, 126, 129, 131, 132, 134, 137, 
139, 140, 143, 145, 158, 162, 164, 197, 
202, 204, 206, 207, 221, 222 . 

Ghiyasud-Din Mahammad, 197 
Ghuri, 197, 198, 204, 205, 206, 217, 228, 
229, 230, 233. 

Girijadevi, 185, 192. 

Girinagara, 32, 33. 

Girnar, 24, 29, 3(2. 41, 70. 112, 119, 168, 
215. 

Girnar inscription, 202, 218 
Goa, 157, 197. 

Godavari, 21, 26, 112, 144 
Godhra, 79, 218. 

Godrahaka (Godhra), 184. 

Goggala, 132. 

Goggiraja, 120, 121, 127, 132, 152. 

Gonda, 85. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior), 3, 59, 63, 67, 74, 102 
Gopala I, 49, 84. 

Gopala II, 104. 

Gorakhpur, 81. 

Govardhana, 106, 

Govinda I, 51, 54, 56, 62, 65, 116, 207. 
Govinda II, 54, 57. 

Govinda III, 54, 60, 61, 62, 80. 

Govinda IV, 54, 108 

Govindacandra, 127, 152, 174, 203, 206 

Granet, 163. 

Greece, 88. 

Greek, 48. 

Greek colonists, 18. 

Grhagupta, 49. 

Grharipu, 118, 119, 138, 168 
Guduci, 100 
Guhila, 80, 81, 107. 

Guhilaputras, 64, 80. 

Guhilot, 60, 63, 80, 81, 82, 103, 109, 110, 
112, 113, 122, 213 

Guhram, 206 

Gujarat, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 22, 
23, 25, 26, 28, 30. 32, 49, 53, 59, 61, 62. 
66, 67, 71, 76, 78, 108, 110, 112, 114, 
119, 120, 123, 128, 130, 135, 136, 139, 

140, 142, 148, 149, 155, 158, 159, 162, 

165, 169, 171, 174, 176, 179, '182, 185, 

187, 189, 190, 192, 194, 196, 197, 198, 

200. 204, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 

212, 213, 214, 216, 217, 218, 219, '221, 
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223, 226, 227, 229 

—its devastation by Subhatavarma, 199 
--its invasion by Muizzud-Din Ghuri, 
198 

Gujarat-sense, 195 
Gujarati modern, 1 
old, 115 

Gujjara, 6, 15, 18, 19 
Gujjara tribe, 28 
Gujranwala, 4, 5 
Gunadeva, 185 
Gui>amati, 29 
Guijambodhicieva, 81, 107 
Gupta. 23. 24, 39, 40, 42, 45, 48, 102, 120, 
149, 194 r 

Gurjara, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27. 29, 
42, 43, 50, 51, 53 n, 60, 61, 62, 73, 76, 
78, 80, 82, 84, 85, 87, 88. 89, 91, 99, 102, 
107, 109, 111, 124, 126, .134, 149, 167, 

195, 196, 208, 210, 227, 228 

- -controversy over the word, 1 ff 
—earliest records, 7 

—the theory of the stages of. immigra¬ 
tion, 4, 17 
—tribe, 14, 15 
Gurjarabhumi, 1, 4, 13, 58 
Gurjara Brahma-senani, 163, 188, 189 
G'urjaradesa, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26. 27, 28, 

29, 30, 31, 33, 36, 46, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 

56, 58, 59, 60. 61, 62, 63„ 64. 65, 69, 70. 

73, 74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83. 84, 86, 

89, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 
114, 116, 117, 120, 122, 125, 129, 135, 

136, 138, 142, 143, 145, 147, 149, 153, 

156, 158, 159, 164, 169, 171, 172, 173, 

174, 176. 177, 182, 190, 191, 194, 195, 

196, 203, 204, 205, 207, 213, 214, 228, 

229, 231, 232, 233 

- its divisions, 2 

—its first empire, 49, 70, 110, 124, 146, 
227 

- its siecond empire, 76, 112, 124, 128, 
131, 146, 149, 152, 156, 227 

—its third empire, 66, 156, 159, 227 

- -its civic administration, 40 

- its geographical limits, 82 
—its political development, 39 
—its social organisation, 34 

- stages of its political evolution, 227 
Gurgaragadh, 5 

Gurjara Kdvya Sangraha, 165 n 
Gurjarakhan, 4, 5 
31 


Gurjaramaodala, 161 
Gurjaranrpativamsa, 8, 25 
Gurjaratra, 1, 5, 8, 10, 62, 63, 66, 82, 89, 
108 

Guvaka, 16, 62, 63, 65 
Gwalior, 3, 81, 107, 110, 112, 143, 145, 
152, 171, 186, 196, 197, 202, 219 
Gwalior prasasti, 60, 63, 74, 102 

Haddala grant, 18, 69 
Haidar, 206 
llaihayas, 2, 24, 81 
Hai San, 27 
Hajjaj, 50 

Halayudha, 19«, 78, 116 
Hammlra, 124, 134, 226 
Hammira-mahdkdvya, 16, 121«, 158, 171 n, 
207 « 

Hammiramadamardana, 213, 216, 217 
Hammirardso, 226 
Hammuka, 142 
Hamsamarga, 83 
Hansi. 130, 145, 207, 221, 222 
Hansot, 53 
Haradatta, 134 
Harahuva, 83 
Harakeli-ndtaka, 189 
Haravildsa, 99 
Haribhadrasuri, 69, 169 
Haricandra, 7, 8, 15, 16, 24, 25, 30, 31, 
36, 50, 51, 52, 55, 56, 64, 65, 69, 198 
Haripala, 155 
Hariraja, 206, 207 
Hariscandra, 203, 208, 214 
Harivamsa, 9, 56 
Harjaradeva, 85 
Har§a, 17w, 63, 81, 105, JIO 
Har^acarita, 7, 33, 42, 43, 56 
Harsola grant, 19, 76, 77, 78, 1,10 
Hastavapt^araoi, 32 
Hastikui^i, 12, 113 
Hazara mountains, 5 
Hazaribag, 85, 104 
Heliodorus, 48, 148 

Hemacandra, 16, 20, 72, 99, 114, 118, 119, 

120, 122, 128, 136, 141, 143,. 150, 157, 

159, 166, 173 175, 176, 177, 179, 181, 

183, 187, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 

196 

Henry VIII, 230 
Herambapala, 105 
Himalayas, 5, 14, 35, 61, 63, 89 
Hindi, 178 
Hindustan, 134, 139 
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Hindu culture, 7 
Hindus, 139, 141 
Hinduism, 14 
Hisham, 50 

History of Bengal, 104 n 
Hist&ry of the Rd^lrakufas, 52 n 
History of the Solahkis, 144 n 
Hoernle, 4, 19 » 

Hormuja, 221 

Hoshangabad, 208 

Hoysalas, 158, 188, 208, 211, 220 

Huhuka, 83 

Hultzech, 15« 

Hunas, 4, 5, 7, 8, 23, 70, 83, 111, 113, 128 
Hyderabad, 54, 56, 87 

Ibnu’l-Athir, 135, 139 
Ibn-Khurdadha, 10 

Ik§vaku, 15, 51, 58, 59, 72. 75, 89, 101, 
102, 103 
Ilakkhan, 133 

Iltutmish, 200, 201, 202, 218, 219, 222 
Imperial History of India, 24n 
Imperial tradition, 45 
Imran ibn-Musa, 87 

India, 23, 27. 28. 34, 37. 38, 44, 47, 48, 
50, 57, 58, 61, 62, 63, 71, 72, 86, 87, 90, 
96, 98, 101, 103, 104, 119, 120, 124, 126, 
127, 132, 133, 137, 140, 141, 143, 146, 
148, 154, 167, 172, 179, 190, 194, 205, 
217, 219, 222, 227, 232 
Indika, 141 
Indore, 130 

Indra, 17, 52, 54, 58, 107, 109 
Indra HI, 54, 77, 80, 89, 105. 106, 107, 
108 

Indra IV, 54 
Indraratha, 125, 127, 131 
Indnayudha, 56, 57 
Induraja, 24 n 

Indus, 5, 18, 87. 107, 120, 133, 142 

Ingaijapata (Ingoda), 188 

Iran, 126 

I^na, 48 

14§nafvarman, 24 

Isatadevl, 63 

laham 50, 58, 88, 90, 97, 125, 197, 222. 
231 

Islamic raids, 44 
Ismail, 126 
I^varasena, 120 

Jiahalipura (Jhalor), 3, 9, 53 n, 186, 189, 
191 


Jacobi, Hermann, 69 n 
fackson, 4 
ladura, 141 
Jagaddeva, 158 
Jagadekamalla, 125, 188 
Jagattuhga, 54, 105, 106 
Jahilla, 154 

Jain, 14, 131, 152, 192, 193, 198 

Jainnad inscription, 158 

Jainism, 46, 48, 148, 191, 192, 193. 205 

Jain Sdhitya Sariisodkaka, 136 n 

Jaipur, 161 

Jaipur!, 22 

Jaitrasirhha, 216 

Jaitugideva, 219 

Jajjapa, 70 

Jambaka, 123 

Jambumali, 118 • 

Jambusar, 33 
Jammu, 205 
Janaka Videhi. 39, 151 
Janamejaya, 23 
Janapadas," 33 
Jandra, 141 

Jangaldesa, 16, 17, 2,1, 65 
- -its identification, 16 
Japan, 44 

Jasama Odana, 177 
Jatts, 139 
Java. 127 

Javami-uV-Hikayat, 178 
Jayabhata. 25, 27. 49, 53 
Jayacandra, 203, 205, 206, 228, 230 
Jayadaman, 16 
Jayadhvaja, 148 
Jayake^i, 157 
Jayatala, 216 
Jayamahgalacarya, 177 
Jayantavsirhha, 210, 212, 216 
Jayapala, 124, 126, 129, 132, 133, 140 
Jayav4akti, 26, 81 
Jayasekhara, 66, 67, 68 
—historical traditions regarding him, 74 
Jayasimha Siddharaja, 3, 13, 17, 21, 128, 
131, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 

162, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 

172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 

183, 185, 187, 188, 191, 193, 200, 201, 

205, 211, 212, 213, 215, 216, 217, 227, ^ 

229, 231, 233 

—as a patron of learning, 174 
—^as Maharajadhiraj Paramesvara, 168 
—accession to the throne, 130, 160 
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Jayasirhha Siddhariaja, assumption of the 
title of Siddhanaja, 170 
—conquest of Malwa, 160 
----death, 161, 182 
—inscription at Bhinnamala, 160 
—inscription at Talwara, 160 

- inscription at Dohad, 161 
--inscription at Gala, 160 
—inscription at Sambhara, 161 
—inscription at Udaipur, 160 

- inscription at Ujjayim, 161 

- his Kadi grant, 201 

—legend about the conquest of Sau- 
ra§tra and RapakadevI, 168-169 
Jayasirhha II, 125, 126, 127, 130, 132, 
144, 145, 152 

Jayasirhhasuri, 72, 191, 217 n 
JAYASWAL, 24 n 
Jayatasirhha, 216 
Jayavaraha, 56 

Jayavarman, 174, 188, 198, 203, 208, 221 
Jehula, 123 
Jeja, 83 

Jejabhukti (Bundelkhand), 3, 29, 81, 82 
111, 124, 141, 203 

Jhalor, 2, 9, 20, 21, 53, 56, 113, 114, 183, 
204, 216, 224 
Jhelum, 11, 86 
JinadattavSuri, 13 
Jinaprabha, 68, 136, 223 
Jinatjena, 9, 56, 69 
JiNAVIJAYAJI, 165 n 
Jiya-ud-din Barani, 226 
Jhanadeva, 125 

Jodhpur, 2, 3, 8, 10, 24, 76, 82, 122, 185, 
186 

Jodhpur ittvScription, 55, 65 
Joggala, 144, 156, 171 
Juan-Juan, 5 
Jugadeva, 190 
Jullunder, 28 

Jumna, 5, 57, 106, 134, 190 
Junagadh, 32, 33, 169, 186, 189 
Junayd, 50, 69 

Jurz, 10, 51, 87, 88, 90, 91, 107 

Kabul, 17, 85, 86, 89, 202, 228 
Kaccha, 3, 9, 21, 34, 50, 67, 75, 135, 136, 
138, 140, 142, 145, 155, 171, 174, 191, 
199, 210 

Kacchapaghatas, 81, 110, 112, 143, 152 
Kacchiya, 83 
Kadambarl, 33 
Kadi, 122 


Kadi grant, 71, 73, 121 n, 210 
Kadi grant No. 1, 199 
—No. 3, 202 

- No. 6, 201 
—No. 7, 202 

Nos. 8-9, 202 
Kailasa, 56, 193 

Kaira, 9, 17, 21, 30, 79, 105, 130 
Kaka, 163, 179, 183, 188, 189, 195 
Kakatiya, 222 

Kakka, 55, 56, 60, 62, 65, 183 

Kakkaka, 186 

Kakkuka, 51, 55, 66, 102 

Kakutstha, 55, 102 

Kala, 146 

Kalabhoga, 87 

Kalacuri, 2, 24, 25, 26, 81, 112, 114, 124 
128, 131, 134, 143, 145, 146, 154, 156, 
158, 164, 174, 2a3 
Kalahjara 82, 108, 134, 137 
Kalahjara maj.idala, 84. 

Kalavipi, 190. 

Kalhana, 86, 186, 202. 

Kalidasa, 147, 148, 151. 

Kalighata, 111. 

Kalihga, 59, 82, 97, 107, 125, 127. 
Kali-Sindhu, 174. 

Kalla, 70. 

Kalpavrk§a, 7. 

Kaluta, 83. 

Kalyanakataka, 66, 72, 73, 74. 

Kalyaoapura, 126. 

Kalyaoi, 126, 129, 130, 131, 132, 134, 145, 
146, 152, 155, 157, 172, 181, 188, 205. 
Kamaladevi, 225, 226. 

Kamalamauli, 146. 

Kamarupa, 127, 141. 

Kamboja, 83. 

Kamkar, 91. 

Kamrej, 33. 

Kanakhala, 199. 

Kanarese, 54. 

Kanauj, 3, 10, 11, 12, 17, 21, 24, 25, 28, 
49, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 70, 
71, 74, 77, 81, 90, 91, 100, 101, 102, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 116, 124, 127, 

133, 134, 135, 137, 141, 143, 145, 146, 

149, 158, 164, 175. 180, 203, 227, 232,. 

233. 

- its fall, 130 

KancanadevT, 16, 65, 122, 142, 166, 171, 

179, 190. 

Kanci, 26, 37, 56, 57, 60, 83, 180, 183 
Kahcikavyala, 73, 74, 75, IO 7 . 

Kiahha(;iade, 224 
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Kanhadadeprabandha, 223, 224 
Kanhadadeva, 1S3. 

Kanii$ka, 48, 207 
Kanka, 111 
Kantika, 63. 

Kanthadurga, 121. 

Kanthkot, 1^, 139. 
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Praaadhanadevi, 51, 109 
Pratapagadha, 65, 82 
Pratapamalla, 194, 219 
Pratiapasimha, 185 

Pratiharai4, 3, 5, 8, ,10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24», 43, 50, 51, 55, 
56, 59, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 75, 
78, 79, 80, 82, 86, 87. 89, 110, 119, 143, 
146, 164, 168, ,171, 180, 197, 227, 228 
—their epigraphic records, 15 
—theory of their foreign origin, 15 
Pratisaraka, 41 
Pratii§thanavit§aya, 3 
Pravarasena’s Copper plate, 41 
Prayakitaviveka, 150 
Premaladevi, 166, 183 
Pritikuta, 36 
Pfthu, 102 

Prthudaka (Pehova), 3, 65, 101 
Prthvibhata, 190 
Prlhvtcandracarita, 193 
Prthvipala, 69, 156, 158 
Prthvlraja, 166, 171, 190, 199, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 228, 229, 230 
Prthvirdjavijaya, 16, ,171 
Prthvivallabha, 77, 112 
Prthvivyaghra, 49 
Ptolemy, 170 n 

Pulake§i I, 9, 17, 25, 26, 27, 50, 52, 69 
Pulake§i II, 8, 17, 26, 29, 30, 45, 49 
Punap5k§adeva, 185, 192 
Puiidi^j B2 

Punjab, 3, 5, 11, 17, 28, 58, 65, 70, 85, 86 
89, 101, 104, 107, ,12^, 134, 135, 137, 
143, 163, 164, 191, 221 
Purarias, 6, 33^, 38, 40, 101 
Puranic tradition, ,103 
Puraijikas, 38, 99 
Puri, 190 
Purification, 97 
Purohita, 41 

Purdtanaprahhandhasamgraha, 68 
Purdtattva, 225 n 
Punjabhadra, 13 
Pumapala, 121 
PurtamdrtarLda, 150 
Pu^pabhutis, 164 
Pusyagupta, 82 

Qaisida, 135, 138 
Qutb-ud-Din, 199, 200, 207, 217 


Raddhada, 187 
RatJha, 127, 202 


Radhanpur plates, 80 
Radhanpur grant 61 n, 130 
Raghavadeva, 86 
Raghavas, 182 
Raghunandana, 150 
Ragkuvamsa, ,136 
Rahada, 68 
Rahappa, 56 
Rahma, 91 

Raid of the Turks, 198 
Rai Hariscandra, 49 
Rajadhiraja, 185 
Rajakesari, 125 
Rdjamdrtanda, 150 
Rdjamrgdnka, 150 
Rdjamti, 150 
Rajara inscription, 12 
Rajaraja Cola, 125, 126, 144, 145 
Rajasekhara. 10, 45, 82, 98, 100, 101, 104, 
105, 108, 141, .170 n 
—his works, 99 
Rajashahi, 85, 104 
Rdjatarangirii, 149, 202 
Rajauri, 141 

Rajendra, 111, 126, 127, 129, 131, 132 
Raji, 24, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 108 
Rajapipla hills, 61 

Rajputana, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 18, 20, 22. 

30. 70, 109, 120, 140, 148, 174, 188, 227 
Rajputs, 7, 140, 224 

Rajyapala, 55, 104, 124, 134, 157, 183, 

185, 187, 189 
Ra Khehgara, 168 
Rama, 72, 99, 175, 176 
Ramabhadra, 55, 63, 66. 74, 75, 84, 102 
Ramacandra, 51, 55 195, 221, 222 
Ramadevi, 202 
Ramapala, 158 
Rdmdyana, 45, 101 
Ramatha, 83, 107 
Rtoesvara, 47, 146 
Ramgaya, 85 
Rai?akadevi, 169 
Raiiasura, 127 
Ra Navaghaija, 168 
Rander, 224 
Ranhadevi, 61 

Ranthambor, 201, 206, 207, 221, 226 
Rdsamdld, 4 n, 20, 66 n, 122 n, 169 n 
Ra^trakuta, 3, 9, 17, 19, 51, 53 n, 56, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 66, 67, 70, 75, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 82, 84, 88, 89, 105, 106, 107, 
108, no, 111, 1,12, 113, 124, 125, 181, 
227 
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Ra§trakuta emperors—their pedigree, 54 
—their connection with the Paramaras, 
19 

Ratanapala, 200, 209 

Ratanpur, 185 

Ratbils, 86 

Rathika, 51, 54 

Ratlam, 79 

Ratnaditya, 68 

Ratnamala, 66, 71, 73 

Ratnavardhana, 86 

RatnavaH, 129 

Rattapadi, 111, 112. 126 

Ravana, 99, 115, 129 

Ravi. 86 

Ray, 134 n 

Reu, 52 n, 53 n 

Reva, 52 

Revatirtha, 191 

Rhumi, 90 

Rice, Lewis, 106n 

Richelieu Cardinal, 230 

Rohilladhi, 24 

Rome, 103, 213 

Ross. 204 n, 225 n 

Rudra, 146, 182 

Rudrabhuti Abhira, 120 

Rudradaman, 22, 24, 40, 41 

Rudradeva, 222 

Rudraditya, 114, 115 

Rudramahalaya. 122, 174. 178 

Rudramahakala, 180 

RudrammadevI, 222 

Rugviniscaya, 150 

Ruhmi, 91 

Rupam, 146 n 

Rupasundari, 66 

Russia, 125 

Rustom, 206 

Sabarmati, 2, 30, 33, 80, 138, 216 
Sabddnusdsdna, 150 
Sabuk-tigin, 126 

—his war against the Brahmana-Sahis, 

129 

Sadha, 144 
Siagara, 126 
Saha Hussain, 147 
Sahajarama, 72, 73, 74 
Sarajiga, 184 
Sahanya, 141 
Saharanpur, 5 

Sahasralihga lake, 161, 174, 175, 176, 177 
Sahasrarjuna, 22, 23, 148 
Sahi, 37, 85, 86, 132, 133, 135 


Saikh Hamid Lodi, 125 
Saindhava, 9, 50 
Saivism, 48, 76, 191 
Saivites, 48 

Sajjana, 168, 179, 183. 187, 188, 195 
Saka, 72, 83 

Sakambhari, (Sambhar), 3, 16, 62, 63. 65, 
82, 108, 109, 112, 118, 121, 123, 125, 
138, 144, 145, 156. 158, 162, 164, 166, 
171, 172, 179, las, 186, 189 
Sakalavindhyadhipati, 49 
Saktikumara, 113 
Sdkuntala, 192 n 
Salakhanasirhha, 220 
Salavahana, 144 
Sdlihotra, 150 
^lipura, 188 
Salya, 98 
Samala, 183 
Samanaid, 125 
Samanta, 16, 86 
Samantasena, 202 
Samantasiirhha, 73, 196, 204 
Sainardngatiasutradhdrd, 150 
SamaravSimha, 204, 224 
Sambhara, 16. 17. 21, 121, 161, 171, 172, 
182, 227 
Samhitas, 95 
Samiddhesvara, 185, 188 
Sampatkara, 158 
Saihvskaras, 96 

Sarpskrta, 34, 37, 48, 99, 100, 101, 120, 
150 

Samudgrdhaka, 41 
Samudragupta, 43, 120 
Samyuktanikdya, 192 n 
Sanatkuindracarilaniy 69 n 
Sandira, 146 

Sandhivigrahikas, 38, 41. 122 
Sahghapala, 127 
SangitapTakdsa, 150 
Sahgramasiirhha, 24, 200, 214 
Sanjan plate, 57, 61, 89 
Sankara, 37, 51 

Sahkaragana, 24, 25, 60, 62, 63, 81 

Sankaravarman, 11, 86, 104 

Sahkha, 171, 200,' 214, 215, 217 

Sahkhadvara, 18 

Sankheda, 131 

Sannyaffl, 38 

Santisuri, 156, 193 

Santu, 157, 162, 165, 166, 169 

Santyacarya, 155 

Sapadalak§a, 3, 5. 16, 65, 171. 188, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 196, 208, 229, 230 
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Sarangadeva, 221, 222 
Sarasvata Brahmapas, 21 
Sarasvatamaixlala, 3, 11, 12, 21, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 76, 77, 82, 108, 114, 117, 118, 
121, 122. 123, 125, 128, J35, 155, 157 
Sarasvati, 2. 3, 21. 33. 62, 71, 76, 82, 108, 
110, 112, 113, 115, 117, ,159, 168, 174, 
175 

SarasvatikantMbharoJUia, 13, 150 
Sarbhon, 33, 61 
Sarva, 61 
v^rvadeva, 183 
Sarvakalia, 211 
Sarvavarman, 24 
Sasiprabha, 127 
Nostras, 40, 116, 192, 223 
Sastri, D. K., 66 n 
satapathahrahmaria, 39 
Satara, 52 
Satavahanas, 164 
Satrap, 77 
Satrasalas, 176 
Satrunjaya, 175, 215 
Sat yah ay a Akalanka Car it a, 125 
Sf4yapura (Sachora), 136, 155, 216 
- - masTKlala, 3. 11, 21, 82, 122, 123, 128, 
135, 140 

^aulkika, 41. 72, 73 

Saura^tra, 2, 3, 6, 9, 17, 21, 22, 29, 30, 32, 
34, 46, 50, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64. 67, 69, 70, 
71. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 84, 90. 97. 100, 
107, 108, 109, 110. 118, 119, 120, 123, 

125, 135, 136, 137, 138, 140, 142, 145, 

155, 160, 161, 165, 168, 169, 171, 174, 

183, 187, 189, 191, 192, 199, 200, 201, 

209, 210, 212, 213, 215, 224, 228 
Sauryas, 56 
Sayaioa, 150 
Scythians, 18, 48 
Second Calukyan War. 130 
Seleucides, 91 
Sendrakas, 206 
Sevalik, 5, 16n * 

Shahbud-din, 226 
Shekavat, 140 
Shihiab-ud-Din, 197, 208 
Sialkot, 205, 221 
Sibt Ibnu’l Jawzi, 135 
Siddha Cakravartt, 160 
Siddhahema, 20n, 159, 182 
Siddhdntasmapaddhati, 150 
Siddhapura, 33,, 117, 170, 174, 178 
Siddharaja, 44, 45. 160, 162, 168, 169, 171, 
172, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182, 183, 184, 185. 187. 188, 190, 194. 
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195, 196, 198, 204, 207, 209, 214, 215, 
218, 228 

- Abhinava, 212 
Siddhar§i, 169 
Sihiin, 139 

SiEditya, 27, 29, 30, 49 
Silagunasuri, 67 
Silaharas, 125, 132, 190, 214 
Sllavatl, 98 

SUsilalu-e-Tawartkh, 90 
Slluku, 50, 55, 131, 132 
Simukarmakdra, 41 
Simha, 204, 209, 213 
Simhadantabhatta. HO 
Sirhhala, 83 

Simhapura (Sihor), 33, 125, 175 
Skhharaja, 110, 171 
Simha Saihvatsara, 160, 168 
Simhavikrama, 72 

Sind, 1, 21, 37. 50. 53, 58, 59. 63, 69, 86, 
87. 97, 107, 119, 125, 139, 140, 141, J142, 

145, 221, 228 

- Sauvira, 97 
Sindan, 87 
Sindhu, 59, 141, 191 

Sindhuraja, 7. 14. 70, 79, 119, 127, 128, 
,129, 131, 136, 145, 149, 161, 171, 200, 
214, 217 

Sihghana, 200, 202, 214, 217, 218, 219, 220 

Sipra, 172 

Sirohi, 1, 2, 32 

Sistan, 126 

Sisunlagas, 23 

Si^updlavadha, 32 

Sita, 79, 80, 99 

Siva, 36, 48, 56, 59, 118, 122, 123, 133, 

146, 176, 187, 192, 193 
Si vara ja, 122 
Sivai^a, 142 
Sivatattvaratnakalikd, 150 

Siyaka I, 12, 79, 80, 89, 106n, 213, 227 
Siyaka II, 76, 77, 78. 79, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 117, 118, 136, 149 
Skandagupta, 32, 229 
Skandapurdna, 70, 193 
Smith, 4, 14, 18, 59n, 74. 89n 
Smrtk, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 94, 95, 97, 
99, 164, 176, 192 
Sobhila. 113 
Socotra, 5, 18 
Sohada, 199, 209, 210 
Sola, 122, 155 
Sk>lankis, 18, 66 ,157 
Serna, 155, 176, 177, 209 
Somaditya, 72, 73, 75 
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Somanatha, 73, 75, 119, 122, 136, 138, 1^, 
140, 146, 155, 165, 176, 178, 179, 192, 
193, 198, 221, 224, 231 
--- its invasion by Mal^iBud, 130, 135, 
137, 138 

— Muslim chronicles upon its invasion, 
135 

— reconj^ruction of its temple by Bhoja 
and Bhlma, 130 

Somaprabha, 13, 183 
Somarajadeva, 209 
Somasiriiha, 201, 213, 216 
Somesvara, 10, 13, 121, 122, 125, 131, 136, 
144, 145, ,152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 166, 

171, 179, 184, 186, 187, 190, 191, 193, 
196, 204, 214, 215, 2,17, 218, 219, 220 
So 3 ?a, 85, 124 
Sorathiyas, 22 
South-Lo-l-o, 29 
Southern region, see Aryiivarta 
Spain, 229 

Speech of the people, 100 
Sravakadharma, 192 
Sravasti bhukti, 85 

— ' mapcjala, 86 
Sribhavana, 33, 61 
Sricainda ^rmia, 142 
SrTdhara, 210, 213 

— prasasti at Veraval, 200 
Sri Dhika, 70 

,^ri Han^, 7, 8, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 36, 
37, 39, 40, 46, 47, 56, 61. 89, 91, 179, 180 
Srijaya, 122 
5ri Madhavi, 118 

Srimala, 1, 7, .17, 20, 21, 22, 26, 30, 31, 32, 
53, 58, 76, 136, 169, 183, 227 
Srtmdla-pumna, 31 
firimialis, 21, 22 
Sripala, 176, 177, 185 
Srivallabha, 56, 60, 112 
^rngaramahjart, 151 
^rngaraprakdsa, 150 
Srotriya, 39 
Stambha, 54, 60 
Stambhatirtha, 183 
Stein, 86n, 147 
Sthalimaip(jala, 130 
Sthiramati, 29 

Stone inscription of Nana, 201 
Stravaiji, 50 

Subha$iiaprabafuiha, 150 
Subha^taratnasamdoha, 115, 116 
Subhata, 209 

Subhatavarma, 199, 200, 209, 210, 211, 213, 
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Succhika, 162 
Sudarsana lake, 41 
Sudasa, 39 
Sudha, 209 
Sudhava, 190 
Sudraka, 148 
Sudras, 12, 95, 97 
—corporation of, 47 
SuhadevI, 183 
Suhma, 82 
Suhuda, 83 
SUKTHANKAR, 53n 
Suklatirtha, 128 
Sukrtasathkirtam, 215 n 
Sukrtakirtikalloiini, 2X7n 
Sulaiman, 10, 87, 90, 91, 158 
Sulapiajja, 150 
Sumatra, 127 
Sumras, 125 

Sundahill insJcription of Caciga, 16n 

SundaridevI, 59 

Suhga, 23, 148 

Sun temple, 31, 109 

Suracarya, 135 

Surananda, 98 

Surapala, 67, 104 

Surai$tra, 33, 83 

Surat, 3, 22n, 30, 49, 224 

Surat ho tsava, 13, 208n 

Surparaka, 83 

Surya, 64, 176, 182 

Sutlej, 190 

Suvjttatilaka, 116 

5vabhra, 33 

Svabhramati, 3,3 

^vetiambaravS, 20, 160, 169, 181 


Tabara-Hind, 208 
Tadi, 99 
Tafan, 90, 91 
Tafar-u-WaliK 225n 

Tailappa II, 72. HI, 112, 114, 115, 118, 
120, 123, 125, 144 
Takkaland, 11, 86, 100 
Tala, 31, 50, 99 
Taljaiighas, 2 
Talwara, 160 
Tamaliptaka, 82 
Tamil Nad, 17 
Tamim, 50 
Tahgana Tu§ara, 83 
Tanjore, 125, 126, 129, 145 
Tanka, 53 

Tapti, 26, 56, 88, 218 
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Tarala, 98 

Taraori, 199, 206, 228, 229 
Turikh4-Alai, 223n 
Tdrikh-i-Baihagimt, 135 
Tdrikh-i-Firishta, 223n 
Tdrikh-i-Sorath, 140 
ToTikh-i’Tiruzshahi, 223n 
Tattvafnakdsa, 150 
Tazi-tul Amasir, 223n 
Tejakas, 9 

Tejahpala, 200, 201, 202, 205, 209, 215, 
217, 218, 219 

— hi5? death, 202, ^19 

— his thirty-two Neminath temple ins¬ 
criptions, 201 

Tejasimha, 220 

Thabu, 199, 209 

Thakkaiya, 11, 104 

Thana, 27, 49. 175, 190 

ThanesJvara, 25, 130, 133, 145, 227 

Thar, 1 

Theodosius III, 229 
Theory of fire-pit origin, 14 
Thermopylae, 27 
Third Calukyan War, 131 
Thirty Years’ War, 80, 230 
Tibet, 84 

Tilakanmnjart, 116, 151 
Timana grant, 199 
Tirhuta, 85 
Tlrthakalpataru, 223 
Todd, 18, 161 
Tomaras, 17, 65 
Toramaina, 23, 149, 207 
Tosala, 82 

Trailokyamalla, 125, 157 
Transoxiana, 229 
Travana, 83, 1(X) 

Trayambaka, 71 
Tribhuvanapala. 157, 219 
Trikutaka, 83 

Trilocanapala, 55, 120, 12;i, 133, 134, 152 
Tripuri, 81, 113, 131, 141, 143, 146, 152, 
190 

T’sin, 27 

Tungabhadra, 125, 145 

Turks. 133, 137, 138, 140, .176 

Turu^ka, 62, 63. 8?, 119, 191, 198, 208. 213 

Udaipur (Udayapura), 113, 117, 162, 169, 
186, 188, 189, 196 

— inscription, 193 

— prasasti, 14, 127, 140, 145, 152, 154 
Udayaditya, 153, 154, 155, 156 
Udayamatl, 155. 166, 167 
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Udayana, 163, 167, 179, 181, 182, 183, 187, 
189, 190, 195, 220 
Udayasimha, 216 
Udayavarma, 208 
Udbhiaindapura, 86 
Udbhata, 24n 
Udranga, 41 

Udyotanasuri, 9, 56, 169 
UjjayinI, 2, 6, 9, 17. 20, 21, 24, 29, 30, 36. 
37, 50, 51. 52, 53. 58, 72, 76, 77. 80. 81, 
83. 89, 106, 109, 110, 111, 116, 117, 127, 
147, ,148, 149, 155, 158, 161, 172, 175, 
183, 219, 231 

— as a home of art and culture, ,148 

— grant, 130 
Ujjayant hill, 29 
Ulughkhan, 223, 225, 226, 231 
Umar, 49 

Una, 155 
Unjah, 196 
Upatti^ads, 95 
Uparikara, 41, 42 
Upendra, 78. 79, 80, 106 
Urch, 197, 204 
Usman, 49 
Utbi, 133 
Utkala, 82 

Utpala, 86, 112, 113, 116, 121 
Utsaha, 176 
Uvata, 151 
Uzain, 5.1 

Vacaspati Misra, 3|7 
Vadasara, 173 
Vadhiar, 117 

Vadnagar. 2, 21, 29, 33, 63. 80, 111, 122, 
162 

— prasasti, 14, 69, 128, 185 
Vagada, 5, 78, 80, 111, 125, 127, 204 
Vagbhata, 177, 183, ^89 
Vdgbhatdlamkdra, 173n, 177 
Viaghelas, 46, 198, 209 

V^lika, 83 
Vaidya, 4 
Vaijaka, 185 

Vaijjaladeva, 183, 186, 187, 195, 197 
Vailabhata, 63, 102 
Vairisimha I, 68, 78, 79, 80 
Vairisimha II. 77, 79, 110 
Vai^avas, 48 
Vaisvadeva, 95 

VaMyas, 12, 21, 22, 46, 76, 84, 95, 97. 163, 
179, 192, 232 
—corporation of, 46 
Vdjasaneyi saw hit d, 151 
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Vajratasvami, 77, 79, 110 
Vakataka, 41 

Vakpatiraja, 14, 65, 68, 77, 78, 79, 89, 101. 

112, 115, 116, 127 
Vala, 29 

Valabhl, 2, 9, 22. 23, 25. 26, 27, 29, 30. 
32. 33. 37, 40. 46, 49, 50. 52. 67, 87 
—its destruction, 56 
Valabhipura, 29 
Valabhis, 120 
Valhava, 83 
Vallabha, 52. 88, 89 
Vallabharaja. 21. 88, 91, 128, 131 
Vallamapdala, 50 
Vallara, 8^ 

Vamanasthali, 119 
Vanajuya, 83 
Vanapala, 70, 85 
Vanaprastha, 38 

Vanaraja. 18, 20, 67, 68, 69, 71, 77, 110, 
117, 123 

— historical traditions about him, 74 
Vanavasaka, 83 

Vanavasi, 126, 156 
Vahga, 56, 60, 97 
Vantideva, 202 
Vapanadeva, 184 

— his Dohad inscription, 161 
Vappaiyaraja, 77, 79 

Varaha, 56, 89 
Varanaga, 162 

Var^OasI. 82, 83. 147, 176, 206. 23.1 

Vardhamanapuri (Wadhwan), 82, 188 

Vardhamanas'uri, 177 

Varmalata, 32 

Varman, 125 

Vanias, 22 

Vamasramadharma, 7, 35, 39, 45, 46, 47, 
91. 93. 96, 97, 179, 229 
Vartmapdlas, 41 
Varui?asramaka grant, 71, 73 
Vasantgadh, 32 

— inscription, 121 
Vasavadatta, 148 
Vasii?tha, 14, 39 

Vastupala, 46, 149, 171, 200, 201, 205, 209, 
214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219 
Vasudeva, 16, 65 
Vatapadraka (Baroda), 130, 132 
Vatapi, 17, 25, 26, 227, 232 
Vatesvara, 142, 154, 156. 157 
Vatsaraja, 10, 21, 53n. 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 63, 69. 80, 87, 102, 120, 145, 148 
Vdyupur^a, 23p, 33h, 35n 
Vedagarbhara^i, 212, 219 


Vedas, 38, 40, 95, 223 
Vedic forms, 48 
Vehgl, 26, 56, 59, 60 
Veravala, 30, 37, 186, 198, 2t)0 
Vetala, 170 
Vicarasreni, 223n 
Vidarbha (Berar). 19. 53, 83 
Viddhasdlahhanjikn, 99, 1(X) 

Videha, 82 

Vidiisa (Bhilsa), 148 

Vidyadhara, 130, 134, 135, 137, 152 

Vidydvinoda, 151 

Vigrahapala I, 84, 85, 104, lOS 

Vigrahapala III, 154 

Vigraharaja. 118, 121, 123, 158, 190 191, 
197 

Vijaya, 189, 203 
Vijayacandra, 203 
Vijayapala, 55, 109, 133, 188 
Vijayasakti, 81 
Vijayasena, 203 
Vijayasri, 200, 211, 212 
Vijnanesvara, 91, 150, 151 
Vikrama, 67, 195 

Vikramaditya, 124, 144, 147, 148, 156, 170, 
175, 181 
-- II, 52 
^ - V, 113, 125 
- - VI, 172 
Vikramahka, 69 
Vikrarndnkadevacarita, 13n 
V ikramdrjumvijaya, 1 (X) 

Vikramas'irhha, 189 

Vimala, 123, 130, 136, 142, 154, 157 
Vinayacandra, 170n 
Vinayaka, 150 

Viriayakapala, 105, 108, 109 
Viniayakapala II, 55 

Vindhyas, 25, 35, 49, 59. 61, 63, 127, 191 
Vindhyavarma, 198, 199, 208, 209 
Vira, 123, 142 

Vlradhavala, 198, 200, 20,1, 202, 209, 213, 
214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219 
Virama, 212 
Viramgaum, 166 
Viryavarma, 144 
Vi^dha, 70 

Visaladeva, 189, 202. 219, 220 
Visaya, 41 
Vi^ayapati, 41, 43 

Visuu, 31. 51. 52, 58, 71, 102, ,103, 118, 
121, 160, 176, 182 
Vi^upurdtua, 38, 120 
Vwuvarman, 26 
Visrmtavidydvinoda, 150 
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VisvamUra, 14, 35, 95, 2,12 
Vividhattrthakalpa, 68, 136 
Vokkaoa, 83 
‘Vola’, 209 

Vrddhipathaka (Vadhiar), 212 
Vyaghramukha, 18, 32, 69 
Vyaghrapalli, 209 
Vyaghraraja, 171 
Vyalakanci, 72, 73, 74 
Vyavaharasamuccaya, 150 

Wadhel, 140 

Wadhwan, 3, 9, 18, 69, 71, 73, 74, 107, 108, 
109, 168, 169, 175, 215 
Wani grant, 61 n: 

Warangal, 222 
Watson, 18 
Western Rajasthani, 22 
Western Region, see Aryavarta 
World War II, 23p 

Yadavas. 125, 148, 198, 204, 208, 222 
Yadu, 58, 79 
Yajnavalkya, 39 

Ydjnavalkya-smrti, 47n, 91, 192n 
Yajurveda, 151 
Yak§a, 31 
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JODHPUR INSCRIPTION OF PRATIHARA BAUKA, VS. 894 
(J. R. A. S., 1894, pp. 4-9). 

Text. 


alf suit I 


l I^lf^wgong j?: II 1 II 

3®lf *Tp3^! I JRIi II ^ || 

SRI; ?4t«n3# ?«r5Rftfi?^5i5n*3[. I a?Ff^ §i^?rwRr ii ^ ii 

^«ii5n scwfniw jri: i ii v n 

%; tRsft JTW ^ I ?n«rt g ^ sm 5irai: en^ %. u h 

%^5II^«iaR*I: I fs^: s^: || ^ || 

^ alHtiii f|3tRiT5ti I f|#n *Kr Rgi f g gniif^d r ii v» ii 

sRftw ^ mpoat i *w ^ aiij. % »p agaiftii: u n 

^J3K«jrcR3n?awi srrai i ^ftnpi. ^ ^ ii ii 

Ri®3’3?fg^|*fsftR^f*Tf5^3i33nf^ I ai^: mo n 

auftaf ^iaj^RRI; WtlII5PW2: gB: I siiaR^il^ ITW l^t|; im || 


?J9n5R»T2Mlcr: »AtlW?nnR2: gcT: I U^rWFff a^JT II <1^ II 

owt 3n^ i If aw-Rtsrre^ ii n ii 

^ R^=4^«4i^enT i f«ai ?rJa ^satsitg: ^taftfan ii ')y n 

m =a g« i aiossji^ar^ ^ it n 

^^FiRi'ftw: Ims n 
awiw I tr^Mt cam#psr 1^ gj^ 5%^: n ,,, n 

cIB: 5IRI: S^ §<4r<fiwa: I ^ ?ftin f?!! ^ || ^ < |i 

»i ll ^^ <f q3 i ^ ^(wujg a r? ; ^ i ^aica ci?^ aiH < fri[ 3^fi r-^'W ^ immi 

wftrfi ^ lraT?ft^ ^ a^wn i aiilta: swftdtgffRfey ii ii 

?RI; Mtsft3«jatRT; ^ftaRtStat SR: gcf: I ^ Sisag^ g^Tfai *Tf%saf frn II II 

«nj? ?RaaRL?iw%(3rf^5a?gata^: i ^ sr^f ^ ga: gaia a^ac, ti ii 
a^5R 5f^ a?ar aapKigi^ f^«ra: i ai^ aPRia fear aama: ii rs ii 
aalsf^ a^! 5^ a^ia^: i a^ ssa ^a aa soj h n 
sifi^ta a«f sat^'-airef i a^aiareFiara glilg^iniH ii u 

a^aaiRlti^wl aa wiciH i H g ^ : i «fta?T{^ aiiawi ana: sftaraa: ga: ti ^is ii 5 ^ 
asaiaSj a®ai ft ga a ag a gai^aia agr aat arajjt itarfafsai ag niftt KgHUi i 
J^mi^t^a aft*Pi.swfe?raaRn «4taar aia%a s^%.?arr aag aagai ai^ ii^'*n 
*wiai«iw aa»a; aa^raaga arsa aa g^: %%%ai&*ftft g aiwaaiarta^^i 

uii 


aa*r>a»aa(3iail alt cai i aag laiftatai «ftasia«?Ri^a ii n 

33 
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h ^ » T% 3 n %R^ ftr ii ii 
*13 wiwrat ^iB% 3cJi*n^ 5CTci*pra3f»^<%T 1 

% *Rn# j?IS im II 

^ V %igft HII 

3c#»rr II 

APPENDIX A(2) 

GHATIYALA INSCRirnON no. 1 of PRATIHARA KAKKUKA, V.S. 918. 

(E. I. IX, pp. 279-81) 


No. I 

aif feirawq SR: I aTrrftei%fR?^fe3r: I 31^ aiRT: 

isftRFSrT: iiWsRR I aiwr5^C*IZ: I STd: sflRK: I aifT: »>St ?IRf: I ar^sl^I I 

I ai?T89«Tl^^; l aRRps^ Site: I aifT: «f>f5lglfeq; l api; Mtg«nfRfl: I 

8#I 3n?l: I 

^pei: fSwpB WRs fed «R|: I sfiS^wd goi^it ii i ii 

RRpfe »T^c#ft ^nitsfe sram^ i g?»ra w ii’t ii 

*fe snHi Rsiwfesqwit dBRR^-. 1 an% ^ q#% II ? II 

%5T ?d«I’Ed*n d^5R% fd: I ddld^^dfe ^ II v 11 

f55^t^ ’iffedi I aPig^iwid^dWlt d5Rd«7 #?rd: II ^ II 
^ M<5 %igfe 5^ f^dd^ I 3131 ^ d?f3td!d wifed: II 
^ ^ fefe^sffe^RR ^ cR: fwn I sfed dR dife d goddR. II ^ 11 

3Td ’iH- M\dv^ Rd fd: II 

No. II 

^ fefe: I 

fedldtr d #dldt.^ I fefe; ^ d^ RWRWt i^dPR: II 1 II 

(I^Sd^TRIR: '^dfelddlVd: I 3l%5d: dig^RI an»ftRRdred: II ’I II 

I ^ft 5» 4tid ^ ^ fed! ^5lfe d I feadfeJSfeftdi ^ dtdl d II ^ II 

sftddRPEd ^ dW^^Kd l fe dl I feqfe dedi RlPldlSd d®dd: II Y II 

dd I ddR dgfeSdd: gdl 5# ^5 I !dIdfdW fRMI ^(3«Sda dlldeft II ^ II 

^ dfe %l fefed flife dig^fedf 3?^ fwtd^ II ?pdld3I d*- 

fe«S: II 


No. Ill 

M I dd > »i<t»ift\ d 'ilddl I smgd^dRwit JRI:dI«I Ididd: II 

No. IV 

3if ^ Wddpd dRSeft I fesftdl fft ddi dl^ dfWd fedlfe 11 1 II 

snddPft sd^: ^ fdfdl I fedl dRdldd d|dR fedife d?. II X II 
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GHATIYALA INSCRIPTION NO. 2, VS. 918. 

(J. R. A. S. 1895, pp. 51.3-521) 

aff 

^ n jw? faroi? ii 311 

ijfitaait an^ ftrftww«H fir 1 IN qfefR^ ?ppTOt II 3II 

ftsl firft «rarT anfe ^ *191 am gait 3 «mt jftit feft i!c*r 11 x 11 

arw orwromt feft«iif^ ftn^aroi ai^ i^aaiait ai# aw t^aRws«ntan^iiyii 
eiw ^ ^asfamun awrmt f%s^ ijarea 1 aw aoi^ aiw ^ feft ^it iimi 
Nft^i|aiw aaiait faft 4 i%t g^gat^ ai^ait 1 aiw 5 B| 3 mmt 3 «r*nt u % u 

iRiai n|t aiNai ^iorjm 3 iwai^aritatit^l^^iiv»ii 
^ ^ftqai aj 5i%ai or or tr^aj or awftai 1 or firai or qft5ji#3i im arot aw iidi 
gmi 5ml lar ar^w a? a^ar fit #^lior 1 atoifSim §|or aftan firof Narao^ aasn 11«. 11 
aar Itwrar imac fitorur afisra IN 1 or ^ ^ aafft 5 Ft 1% aorqfta in«» 11 
ftara^iftongaf %or aN cfsRBor aasfia 1 atNai ^ror fir ^ ggf ihi aqi m 311 

aor^srStajor ir Nar^r;^ aisa^ 1 ssaar wna a ft aa om af In fisi? 11 33 ii 
oiaataorf»r*iail^t?oi NjpRgoiaiAoi 1 aroiaaN^a^ In aN opr agftai 113^11 
aNN gwNN ai a^t aaaaN aor^ ^ 1 la gafti^^ Na In amt aifeart as^ 113 v 11 
In orjpfN aai awN goig? for^ i g i N>^i a afisai ^ qoifor aaNat n 3^ 11 
aaawasaaoft-aftarfiar^gaRaig 1 aNat IN aoiN aaftaigot% agaat 113^ 11 
a^aor irt^orri PiftF«r anaraar^ a^it 1 aNanart IN aaonaaam^ aat 113** 11 
otteNaaaawr 3 aar ai*Rafa^p%^ 1 a^ ^afi aoi i r ^g o u ii ggr gfiiaai IN 11 3 c 11 
aftaai® a oia^ eifwawi^ %afia 1 ora^ 5 5^ part aaa^arr^: 113». 11 
^ airsN rt»aaa?^fira|^ 1 d^wfaiaiit Nlfasi n 3 » 11 

aitai^ ^ d^wfaraiafia 1 ^ aaw ai gsrr gij a*ai agaifitai 11 3311 
IN Nftafgot l^iorw ^aw jftaiNaaot 1 arirtai ai^fiia aaa afag gsaora 11 3311 
aaa firasa aopaw asafta 1 a? aw ana anaaaN aiaaapattltg 11 \\ 11 
«Nt aw aa* 3 i|a aa 5 rt ^taan I 
#aNf goiaiaai g<% aa*. ajirta^ aaar 11 

TRANSLATION 

1. Oh ! Bow to the lord of the Jinas, who is the path to heaven and beatitude, the god 

who is the first cause of all things, the destroyer of even sin, the supreme 
preceptor! 

2. The glorious fcLak§ama^a, the ornament of the Raghus, was Rama’s door-keeper. 

(Padihara) ; hence the Pratihiara Clan has attained here to eminence. 

3. There was a Bralhmaatja named Haricandra ; his wife was Bhadra, of the Ksatriya 

caste. To them a valiant son was born Rajjila. 

4. To him, again, Narabhata was born, and to him, Niagabhata ; his son was Tata, and 

his son Ya^vardhana. 

5. To him chanduka was born, and to him Silluka ; his son was Jhota, and his the 

generous Bhillpka. 

6. Bhilluka’s son was Kakka, highly esteemed for his noble qualities; and to him was 

born from Durlabhadevi, Kakkuka.— 
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7. His smile is (like a) slightly opening (flower-bud), his speech sweet, his glance 

benign, his meekness not timid, his anger slight, his friendship firm. 

8. He never has spoken, or smiled, or acted, or looked or remembered a thing, or stood 

still, or roamed about, without benefiting mankind. 

9. Like a mother, he constantly has kept in comfort all the people in his dominion, the 

poor and the prosperous, the lowest as well as the highCvSt. 

10. And never has he, departing from what was right, through favour, affection, envy or 

greed, made the slightest difference between the parties in any transaction. 

11. Acting on the advice of the best of the twice-born, he has pleased everybody and has, 

free from passion, also inflicted punishment on the wicked. 

12. Even to citizens possesssed of abundance of wealth he has assigned more than his 

revenue (?), a lac, and a hundred, and as much as was suitable (?). 

13. Though decorated with the freshness of youth, and of beauty, and full of the senti¬ 

ment of love, he has never behaved to people so as to incur the reproach of men, 
without modesty. 

14. To children like a father, to young men like a friend, and to the aged like a son, he 

by such good conduct of his has constantly fostered everybody. 

15. Ever civil, showing respect and praising excellence, and speaking pleasantly, he has 

given plenty of wealth to those attached to him. 

16. By his excellent behaviour and qualities he has won the love of the people in Maru- 

mada, (?), Valla, TamanT,.and Gujarat (?) 

17. He has taken away the herds of cattles and has afterwards boldly destroyed by fire 

the villages on the hill in the inaccessible Vafahanaka district. 

18. (But) this land he has made fragrant with the leaves of blue lotuses, and pleasant 

with groups of mango and madhuka trees, and has covered it with the leaves of 
excellent sugar-cane. 

19-20. And when nine-hundred years were increased by the eighteenth, in Chaitra, when 
the moon’s Nak^atra was Hasta, on Wednesday, the second lunar day of the 
bright half, the illustrious Kakkuka, for the increase of his fame, founded a 
market fit for traders, crowded with Brahmanas, soldiers and merchants, at the 
village of Rohinsakupa, 

21. He has erected like heaps of his renown, the two pillars here, one at Ma<Woara, and 

another at the village of Rohinsakupa. 

22. This illustrious Kakkuka piously has caused to be built the temple of the god Jina, 

which destroys sin and creates happiness, 

23. And he has entrusted this temple to the community presided over by the ascetic 

Jambava, and Amraka, and the merchant Bhakufa, in the gachha of the holy 
Dhanesvara. 


APPENDIX B 

GWALIOR PRAf^ASTI OF MIHIRA BHOJA 
(A. S. I. 19013-4, p. 280; E. I., Vol. XVIII, pp. 107-114) 
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wi*f Sf: It 1 II 

g (i ww :i w gi |«t i 5 ^ i 
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SRftOT 11 ^ II 

rlS^ S&5H%?R>5^ ^ JIFPK: I 

i5B!i*n^t»55!n%^®ifmi«|iW: g5^pi?s;?5*i|fil?f^#isigft44t ii v ii 

?i«gg; aM xm vn^^w. ^awps: i 

1^: ii^ii 

w. ^nsiTsqiiivisjrar^^ra^r ^ i 

21?il S^T at ff^SRT ^^5tWI%fni. >• ^ i> 

8IRI: gai^^RpI ^gK<ft(^iWI«rM; B ^ !IPRZ^re?I: 1 

ii <« ii 

sp’iipi^ q: ^I3psn q i^f ^q i;aq?i=r: i 




^ l^>g3r#ii^: m <) 11 

qm^RRiqinm?^: m^: w’ww 

3T^«(BraifP=flHMdiii6tiRifi[ta<!i: I 3ai%n^ 5^nft ^ e^tsgqip??! in^ ii 
an^f^figsKRi ?n»T?[r sri | f#T: Jft^ II IV II 

'^>1^?^: SRitri^R I §3 lin'MI 

I an^ Jl: J^pifai |R«IRI. ll IS » 

JRI^ 5IRIRJII ar^l^yl^^Plg®!:, qftR^ 5!^ ff ^ ^1^: I 

iPijr sl*IRf 3<8ig 1^: sir SI# flit S^f:f?l»r>RRI#f II S'* II 

SHT fSgSlsJTJaRi^: 5IP^S^#|flltrfi|#RTq5?R« 5Wf#: g^SRI in<J II 

!ft^: qrasRI sil^lgfwir ^Ra#!T ift^i^lr^StW’ SpT: I 

q <0^*iia<#d ^ ssr^^R'ni sri^isn 3 I«it siPRqsi«ft«# ii is ii 

8|^«rf#? *IR^ ^^Sg pi w qr '55WW# %51: ^5II5RNf^ I 
ei^rftB^: if^allafeTf^ SPPt?fe4^ d<4Wi II \o II 

q^ ^'gSg W Pl. Sgd: I ScIRR^f SRH II ’ll II 

#?IRt f5^5IIS5ra#»n I *1:5RirailSH,#SR[. SSldlll^ffesil II \\ II 
SRI: 5i>ifiRri|»ijflWP?: I g^mi#w ai#%^*i^ #f^r: ii ii 
3^|j^:a«saiicii (##«i I arnii 3r*r^i;^ft^R jiw ^ *j«*«v|[WdR ii ^v ii 

SW #!I wMdi SRIsginil^nB# I 8I5?T:Sfgt *n5nf spirit iR3%: II ’I'S II 
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«?*wr e iPRa^n a ii ii 

wit: i 

^•^iiS(<iRi :B55ftsr ?pret j?ssiii«iiyg*ilaiM:5ra#!^5^ 3*iwi«wi*tra«t^: ii^'»ii 

TRANSLATION 
Orh, adoration to Vi^u ! 

1. May the dark-blue body of the enemy of (demon) Naraka, protect you,—that body 

which shines like the sky kissed by the discs of the sun and the moon (inasmuch 
as) it is illuminated by the white lower part of the serpent Se^a used as a bed, 
and is made crimson by the brilliancy of the (jewel) Kaustubha glittering on its 
breast. 

2. As from the fresh seed taken from a fruit in a garden, and sown in a natural fertile 

soil, grows bulbuous root of a superior kind, from which again spring forth Kalpa 
trees; so from the (particle of) light evolved from the Enemy of Demons from 
self-delightedness and sown by him in soil well-qualified by nature, was born the 
Sun, the root of all that is good, and from the Sun, again, a line of kings such as 
Manu, Ik^vaku, Kaku(t)stha, and the first Pfthu. 

3. In their race in the family' in which Vispu set foot, Rama, of auspicious birth, carried 

on a war of destruction and slaughter with the demons—dire on account of the 
adamantine arrows—which killed Ravai?a. 

All praise unto his younger brother Lak§amai?a,- a stern rod of Chastise¬ 
ment in war with Meghanada, the destroyer of Indra’s pride,—who served avS 
the door-keeper (of Rama), owing to (his) commandment not to allow others 
to enter. 

4. In that family, which bore the insignia of Pratihara (door-keeper) and was a shelter 
of the three worlds, the king Nagabhata I appeared as the image of the old sage 
(Niirayaua) in a strange manner, inasmuch as, having crushed the large armies 
of the powerful Mleccha king, the destroyer of Virtue, he shone with four arms 
brilliant on account of the glittering terrible weapons. 

5. His brother’s son, who added to the renown of the family and had the well-known 

name Kakustha (Kakutstha), but who on account of his (habit of) saying wel¬ 
come things in an inverted manner was known in the world as Kakkuka (i.e. one 
who always laughs), was a paramount king. 

(Then) was born his illustrious younger brother, Devaraja, who performed 
the same task as the great Wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra); (for) he curbed 
a multitude of kings (bhubhrt) by having destroyed their powerful allies (pak^b) 
and caused them to cast off their (free) movements (gati) ; Indra also curbed 
a multitude of mountains (bhubhft) by having destroyed their powerful wings 
(pak^ab) and thus caused them to cast off their movements (gati). 

6. His son, king Vatsaraja, who was compassionate towards the entire world he had 

subdued and resembled the sun in prowess, revealed himself by attaining his own 
kingdom which rivalled the mountain Udaya. 

His riches too, highly fragrant by reason of the flavour of the wine of ele¬ 
phant ichor and shining in company of the needy, appeared exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful having eclipsed the lotus-eyed women, who loo became exceedingly merry by 
having tasted wine which was like ichor of elephants and appeared charming in 
the fond embrace of their lovers. 

7. With strong bows as his companion he forcibly wrested the empire in battle from 

the famous BhaiKli clan, hard to be overcome by reason of the rampart made of 
the infuriated elephants. 
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Having successfully wielded a position weighty with renown he, the foremost 
among the most distinguished K^atriyas. stamped the noble race of Ik^vaku with 
his own name by virtue of his blameless conduct. 

8. The primeval man again born to him, and being far-famed and possessed of 
elephant hosts, was called Nagabhata (II). 

The kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalihga succumbed to his youth¬ 
ful energy as moths do unto fire. 

9. Who, desirous of the great growth of virtuous acts enjoined in the Vedas, performed 
a series of religious ceremonies according to the custom of K^atriya families, and 
after having defeated Cakrayudha, whose lowly demeanour was manifest from 
his dependence on others, he became eminent though he (lit. body) was humble 
through modesty. 

10. Having vanquished his enemy, the lord of Vanga, who appeared like a mass of dark, 

dense cloud in consequence of the crowd of mighty elephants, horses and chariots, 
who alone gladdens (the heart of) the three worlds, revealed himself, even as 
the rising sun, the sole source of the manifestation of the three worlds, reveals 
himself by vanquishing dense and terrible darkness. 

11. Of him, whose mode of life was beneficial to the whole of mankind, the incompre¬ 

hensible royal qualities (like eloquence, statesmanship etc.) became manifest in 
the world even from boyhood, by his forcible seizure of the hill-forts of the kings 
of Anartta, Malava, Kirata, Turu§ka, Vatsa and Matsya. 

12. (The great Rama), the protector of virtue, after having forcibly bridged over the 

oceans (lit. the lords of rivers), full of exceedingly cruel animals, by means of 
continuous chain of rocks placed by the best monkey force, looked bright having 
killed the evil doers, who served as obstacles and (as he thereby) got his wife 
and renown. His (Nagabhata’s) son, Rama by name also shone forth like this 
(homonymous) predecessor by similar worthy deeds; for he, the defender of 
religion, too had the haughty and cruel commanders of armies forcibly bound 
down by (his subordinate) kings who had the best cavalry under their charge 
and looked radiant by having destroyed the obstacles caused by the evil doers 
(as he thus) attained the fame which was unto him even as a consort. 

13. That lord of prosperity, who had overpowered the poiAts of compass by means of 

valour (alone), unsupported by the other expedients, was yet demurely wait¬ 
ed upon by the other means. 

14. The production of the wealth of that successful one was merely* a source of delight ; 

it was at the disposal of the supplicants, but never a means to satisfy his own 
desires. 

15. A pure soul,, averse from the world, he obtained a son by name Mihira by (the 

favour of) the Sun, propitiated by mysterious rites in order to dispose of the 
lordship over his subjects. 

16. The lord, who ruled over many kings (bhubhrts) after having overcome them and 

(being therefore) known as Bhoja, shone more glorious than Agastya, who merely 
checked the rise of (a single bhubhrt, i.e., mountain) Vindhya through favour. 

17. ,Famous, unperturbed, adept in removing the evils of the world, embraced by Lak$ml 

(sovereign power), but not soiled by the stain of arrogance he was affectionate 
towards the meritorious and an asylum of good and pleasant words. Does he 
or Rama stand foremost when Brahma counts his own creation? 

18. The other Lak^ml, the source of the fame of Dharma’s (Dharmapala’s) son, who 
was cast out of the ocean of hostile forces, churned by the Kula mountains in 
the form of kings of his own race, who was married by offering (as an obla¬ 
tion) fired grains, which win the destroyed enemies, in the fire of his valour, 
and who was protected by (his superior accomplishments, mild, uncommon and 
pure like nectar, became a fit remarried bride of that king. 
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19. In order to extend the duration of his life beyond all measure, the ascetics pleased 

on account of the protection afforded to them, the preceptors out of affection, 
the servants out of devotion, the multitude of foes out of policy and mankind 
in general for the sake of its livelihood, made their respective services (treasures) 
subservient to him who was as worthy a recipient as the creator himself. 

20. According to the injunction of the :Sruti, this is a truism, so long as the world lasts, 

that he who does a thing enjoys the fruits thereof and not (another) though 
he be the lord of hundred kings. It is strange that the meritorious deeds of 
honest men, whose intellect was undefiled, went to increase the prosperity of 
this king, who was the conqueror of Kali and the lord of fame. 

21. Of him who had burnt the powerful hostile races by the fire of his anger and 

guarded the tK'eans by his valour, the absence of greed (for further conquest) 
shone indeed (even as the satiety of a man who had drunk large quantities of 
water). 

22. Like Kumara (Kartikeya) with his host of Matrk.as, who i>erfarmed wonderful deeds, 

he subdued the terrible Asuias with a band of women that lived upon arms. 

23. Vidhi (Fate), writing anew (the destinies of the world), wrote in the chancery of 

that king, looking at his face, since the latter was the master of the world in 
consequence of his prow'CvSs. 

24. Fame, resulting from the unbounded energy of that lord of the world, was unto 

him even as a consort, and like a flame, issung out of a fl(X)d of luxuriant lustre, 
returned after conquering the sun. It is a wonder that she crossed the oceans. 

25. In order to increase the fame and religious merit of hia consorts, the king erected a 

house within his seraglio compound in the name of Narakadvi§ (Visflu). 

26. As long as the sky has the flowing celestial stream (Gahga) as its upper garment, 

as long as there lasts the power originating from severe religious austerities, as 
long as truth protects all that is above, so long may this noble and famous work 
purify the world. 

27. Baladitya (is) the poet of this prasasti which would exist along with the world upto 

the end of the Kcilpa ; (he), the son of BhatUdhanneka and the fruit of penaU' 
ces as if were of a number of learned men, (is) (the personified) inner faculty 
of discrimination, standing before king Bhojadeva, the protector of the world, 
inasmuch as he (Baladitya) follow^s the g(od rules sanctioned by the best of 
sages. 
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TRANSLATION 

1. May Hd (Vi^iju) whose navel lotus was adopted by Brahman as his abode, and 

Kara, too, whose head is adorned by the beautiful digit of the moon, protect 
you ! 

2. May that Vira-Narayapa himself protect you here, who is all-pervading, who rests 

on the hood of (the serpent) Ananta, who is the rising mountain of valour, 
character, and grcatncvss, and who is the progenitor of the lofty line of the good 
Rai§trakutas. May that Vira-Narayana (Amoghavarsa), himself protect you 
here, who is powerful, who lives in endless enjoyments, who is the rising moun¬ 
tain of valour, character, and greatness, and the ancestor of whose lofty line was 
the good Raistrakuta. 

3. In the line of Yadus, long extending through his prowess, in course of time, came to 

be, like a heap of jewels in the sea, prince Govinda, ornament of the earth, and 
son of Prcchakaraja. 

(4-6). Then came lord Karkarcit, who bore an expensive chest with the rays of the 
Kaustubha jewel throbbing like Mem which bears golden slope spread all over 
with lustre emitting from the morning sun ; full of fear for whom were constantly 
the minds of the enemies, proclaimers of whose fame were (their) words, bent at 
whose feet were (their) heads, and lost in whose lustre was (their) glory ; by 
whom possessing the power of Pfthu the Mah; (the dominions, the earth,) was 
widened, the bhubhrts (the kings, the mountains) were pushed back by the bow, 
and by whom of great ojas (might, splendour) and of pratapa (valour, scorching 
heat) was dispelled the darkness, namely, the enemies. 

7. Then came Indraraja, who in the (marriage) hall, namely, Khetaka, seized in battle, 

the daughter of the Chalukya king by the Rak^asa (form of) marriage. 

8. Then flourished on the earth king Dantidurga, the chief of his family, who smote 

hosts of elephants and humbled the circle of proud kings from the Himalayas 
down to the limit of the Setu. 

9. By whom kings such as the Gurjaia lord and others were made door-keepers when 

in Ujjayini (the Great Gift called) Hiranya-Garbha was completed by the K§a- 
triyas. 

10. Then in the battle-field which proved a (place of) choice marriage, '^ubhatuhga- 

vallabha listlessly and forcibly wrested away the fortune of the Chalukya family, 
bearing the garland, namely, the waving Palidhvajas. 

11. Though elevated by means of incontestable throne and chowries, possCvSsed of a white 

umbrella and enjoying a kingdom without any rival, Akalavar§a, who destroyed 
kings and chieftains, was a royal sage, a doer of unending holy acts. 

12. Then Prabhutavar§a became (king), and thereafter Dharavari§a, by which king was 

jained down, as it were, a shower with arrows on the battlefield. 

13. That (low), deep sound of whose drum is, as it were the satiated death reaching out, 

who is intoxicated with potations of tasteful liquor, namely, the slightly warm 
blood from the enemies’ heads cut off by his sword in battles and (who is) 
(now) with stomach filled to the throat. 

14. Who seized the white umbrellas, the sporting lotus of the Laki§ml (Goddess of 

Sovereignty), of the Gauda king, as he was fleeing between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 

15. Whose fame, white as the rays ol the moon, having pervaded to the end of the earth 

on all sides, (and) having as it were uninterruptedly crovssed to the other end of 
the ocean in the shape of numbers of moving couches, hundreds of pearls, Safara 
fish, and waves with manifold foam, reached heaven under the semblance of the 
necklaces and elephants of the gods, the heavenly river, and the dhgrtarai^ra 
(swan). 
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16. The son of Nirupama» devoted to Trivarga and diligent in duties, as soon as he was 

crowned, being desirous of openly re*instating all classes of his feudatories, with 
courtesies, in their respective positions, and intent upon releasing the imprisoned 
Gahga addressed the words : “ Ye are (unto me) like (my) father,’' to the as¬ 
semblage of councillors while they were protecting the earth. 

17. Quickly fighting in battle and capturing all his wicked vassals like great bulls, ex¬ 

tremely uncontrollable and fierce, that had snapped (his noose) but had those of 
other lordai cavSt over them, and releasing them when their spirit of defection 
ended, he with his heart softened^ harboured them as the ocean does the sub¬ 
marine fire. It was no perturbation to him. He again supported the kings 
(bhubhrtvS) that were his enemies (vipaksas) jus>t as the ocean does the mountains 
(bhubhrts) deprived of their wings (vipaksas). 

18. By whom when the ungrateful Gahga was disaffected in consequence of fleeing away 

from the fine ordered by him, that villain, who had been freed from fetters on 
the feet, had (now) fetters put round his neck. 

19. Who was the illustrious Mandhatf another viceroy of the creator, inasmuch as he 

with his lotus-like feet touched by the makara-shaped crowns of the lords of the 
earth, exerted himself to protect the earth, which had as' the essence of (her) 
royalty the line of the Ra§trakutas, which was charming in consequence of beauti¬ 
ful women, and towns and villages that were delightful, extensive and possessed 
of gardens, and which had for (her) girdle the ocean resounding dearly with 


(its) expansive waters. ^ 

20. Who deafening the intervals between all the quarters, with the noise of the deep¬ 

sounding drums, the sound of which was as loud as that of a new cloud, and 
with his dhakkas, kahalas, and the loud turyas sounding shrill, is death to the 
busy time of the enemies of Tribhuvanadhavala. 

21. Who, moreover being an unbearable store of lustre, was the sun himself gone into 

the Uttarayaija (the north ; the northern part of the elliptic), bringing his pada 
(feet; rays) to stretch on the murdhans (heads; tops) of bhubhjls (kings; 
mountains), being of auspicious rise, covering the intervals between all the 
quarters with his lustre, getting at every step the increase of his praUpa 
(valour, heat), having an anurakta (devoted; red) mancjala (feudatories; disc) 
and being padmakar-anandita (gladdened by the hand of the goddess of sove¬ 
reignty ; gladdening the assemblage of lotuses). 

22. Carrying away in battles the fair and unshakable fame of kings Nagabhata and 

Chandragupta, he, intent upon the acquisition of *anie, uprooted, like w , 
other kings, in their own dominions, who had become destitute of all fortitude, 
and afterwards re-instated them in their own places. 

23. The water of the springs of the Himalaya mountain was drunk 

was plunged into by whose elephants, the thunder was redoubled in 

by the turya musacal instruments of (whostf) ablutions, and to whom, the gr^t 

one, those (kings) Dharma and Oiakrayudha surrendered of 

thus bore resemblance to the fame of Himalaya, and was consequently Kirt- 

24 ' Who returned from there, thinking that it was now the work of the ministenat^r- 
vants, and following again the bank of the Narmada as if ^ ^ 

orowess and acquiring the Malava country with the Kosala,, the Kalmga, the 
VaAga. ’the tXatala, and the (Wraka, that Vikrama himself made his servants 

enjoy them. r x o - 

25. Making (his) enemies submissive, he returned to the retnaining (^rt of the) Reva, 
and established himself in a capital befitting (him), at the foot of the/.n^yas 
performing pious deeds by constructing temples, which are stores of spintual 

merits. 
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26. While the Maharaja Sarva, lord of a small kingdom, waa( his own, a son was born 

to him who was to be Maliaraja-Sarva, lord of the earth. 

27. At the time of whose birth it was foretold by astrologers that “ being irresistible he 

would enjoy the earth bounded by the Himalayas and the Setu, and girdled by 
the ocean. 

28. “Of the warriors, (his) enemies, those that were bound down in battle by Amogha- 

var§a would be released, but, if disaffected, there would be release from fetters 
only by being reduced to ashes.” 

29. Then he was Prabh\itavar§a, as he .satisfied the desires of those that were his own. 

He was Jagattunga being at the head of Bhubhrts (kings) just as Meru is jagat- 
tunga (lofty on earth) being at the head of bhubhfts (mountains). 

30. He (then) stood up to destroy the haughtiness, of the Dravila kings, who were sleep¬ 

less, anxious, and with minds distracted through deliberations. 

31. By whose mere setting out, the clear undivided earth shakes, being shabbily covered 

by the instruments of his valour. Laksmi too moves away, displeased from the 
breasts of the enemies, who hate him intensely, like a creeper pulled out by the 
wind. It is not the dust that has flown away to the quarters, bqt the loom that 
extended the fame of his enemies. 

32. He terrified the Kerala, Papdya and Chaulika kings, causing the sprouting, Pallava 

to wither, was the affiictor who caused the Kalinga and the Magadha to sit and 
fast them.selves to death, was destruction to the valour of the head of theT thunder¬ 
ing Gurjjaras, and thus behaved like (Rama) enemy of Lanka. 

33. The Gangas, who became disaffected through baseness, were bound down with fetters 

and met with death. The lords of mapdalas who were friendly, made his camp 
ground along with the enclosure, free of dust by wage, but the lord of Vengi and 
others by unpaid labour. 

34. By whom having forcibly by (his cha.stising) rod controlled, like dumb and deaf 

persons, the king and the prime-minister, ruined through laziness in working for 
their good, (and) having brought to Helapura from Lanka two statues of its 
lord, these having afterwards proceeded to Kanchi, were established there in the 
temple of Siva like two columns of fame. 

35. “ (My) fame has occupied the three worlds, and my unique son is able to bear the 

burden of this world so (thinking) he made his life fruitful through various 
religious acts. “For doing what should I stay in this (world?”)—so saying 
Anupama followed (his) fame, while going to the lofty palace, namely, heaven, 
to which spotless fame and holy merits formed the steps. 

36. In order to protect fame (along with the subjects) of the ancestors in his worthy 

family, and of his pleasing relations, who were the Vallabhas of the people, and 
who were now living in the form of (their) g(x>d fame which filled up the world, 
and in order thus to destroy the sinfulness of Kali, there rules the prosperous 
Amoghavar§a, sitting on thfe lion-throne, the exterminator of the enemies, whose 
deeds are praised by the wise. 

37. In front of the palace of whom, the destroyer of the impurity of Kali, (as in front 

of that) of Indra, sounds incessantly the deep rumbling sound of loud-sounding 
(Jhakka and other (instruments), soaring high with the import : “there is no 
other lord of the earth like this one, able to protect the humble, to conquer ene¬ 
mies at the front of the battle, to make gifts to supplicants, and maintain the 
truthfulness of custom.” 

38. Seeing that new kingdom which consisted of sixteen principalities but (seeing also) 

the king, the might of whose righteousness was profuse and ennobling, the crooked 
deceitful Kali distressed that it was the beginning of the Kfta Age, fleeing and 
penetrating into the interior, distracted the feudatories, the ministers, and his 
relatives who were made his own. 
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39. Givi^ d^eitful counsel through false oaths, they were independent of (their) lord. 

Of their own accord killing the appointed officers who were worthy, all seized 
for themselves. ‘ Another’s wife is a daughter or sister —such distinction there 
was none, as amongst the beasts. The Kali age thus becoming supreme, good 
behaviour became extinct through sinful living. 

40. When, withdrawing (his) expanse of lustre from the sky. ihe great (sun) sets, the 

disc of the moon and the stars shine out, attaining to the glory of a rise. When 
a sa-pratapa (possessed of heart ; possessed of valour) (temporarily) ceases to 
be, for that length of time only do the Vijihmas (the dismal ones ; the crooked 
ones) rise. 

41. Following Guru and Huddha (the two planets of those names \ the elders and wise 

men), the lord, the sun of the Rattas, taking, again, his rise through the greatness 
of the rising mountain, namely, Arya Patialamalla, and overpowering the unruly 
circle of the Tejasvins (luminaries; men of fiery spirits), again, purifies the 
world. 

42. The soul is the king ; the mind is his minister ; the group of senses is again that 

circle of feudatories according to the political science ; and speech etc., are the 
servants confirming to the prescribed rules. Presiding over his place, namely, 
the body, he (the soul) is able to enjoy, independently his own Vksaya (king¬ 
dom ; worldly objects). When that enjoyer is subject to Samnipata (a kind of 
fever, collivsion), they all perivsh. 

43. Who, having, with rage, destroyed the vsedition-mongers that were so by regular suc¬ 

cession from their ancestors as does a medicine diseasCvS, wind clouds, fire dry 
fuel, and the sun darkness, (and) having (thus) destroyed by fame as by moon¬ 
light the darkness of Kali from both the beginning and extremity of the earth, 
he shone by the beauty of the royal parasol, white like the moon. 

44. From the mandala (feudatories) struck by whose danda (chastising rod) pearls 

came to his palace like fruit from a tree (struck by a stick), (and) to his palace 
came a host of elephants, like a herd of boars, from the forest, with Mai>(}ala 
(temples) struck by danda (stick). With the bodies consumed with the fierce 
fire of whose anger, the enemies were reduced to ashes ; (as) other, with bodies 
favoured on account of their falling at his feet, attained to prosperity. 

45. Whose ordei^ the alien kings incessantly place on their heads as a chaplet. Whose 

expanse of fame is the white veil on the row of the temples of the elephants of 
the quarters. Far off from whom stands the greatness of the pralapa (valour ; 
heat) of his karas (hands, rays), though it is in him ? overpowering all the bhuT 
bh|ts (kings ; mountains) with his tejas (prowgss, heat) over whom is he not a 
very ina (king : sun) ? 

46. At whose gate the lords of the hostile territories are put to trouble by the relays of 

the door-keepers, being made to sit outside,, while waiting for the proper time of 
(his) assembly-hall, and when they perceive that they will not obtain back their 
own berry of courtesans and group of elephants, covered with choice gems and 
pearls, which have gone into his possession, they droop down. 

47. That son. of Jimutaketu gave away his own body to protect a serpent; Sibi, again, to 

a hawk to save a dove ; (and) Dadhica to (his) supplicator. But they, we are 
told, gratified a single individual, (whereas) the illustrious V5ra-Nai§yaioa pre¬ 
sented his left fiinger to Maha-Lafc§m1 for the pacification of a calamity to the 
(whole) people. 

48. That donor, in the kali age, who was of the Gupta lineage, having killed (his), 

brother, we are told, seized (his) kingdoni and queen, and thereafter the wretch 
caused her to write down one lac, one crore (in the document). But he, who 
gave away more than once his own kingdom, insignificant, (to him), (saying) : 
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‘ of what account are the external objects ’ was bashful even when the fame (had 
spread) that the ornament of exalted Ra^trakutas was the (real) donor. 

49. While Anio*:havar§a, whose cluster of powerful enemies are bitten by the fangs of 

the terrible jaw of the snake, namely, the sword in his hand, is the ruler of the 
earth, no (adverse) times characterised by calamitiCvS to husbandry, plagues and 
famines can set their foot in the Hemanta, Sisira, Vasanta, Gri§ma, Var§a, and 
Sarat seasons. 

50. When the (earth), as far as the coast of the four oceans, bearing his seal, was sub¬ 

dued, the seals of all kings were .broken by the Garutja seal. 

51. Those kings are, indeed, worthy of respect who were of past and whose charity is 

to be maintained by us and others. The (kings of the) present were wicked and 
had been destroyed. Those who are to be besought for (the maintenance of) 
our charity are kings of the future. 

52. What consideration can there be for that unstable kingdom which is enjoyed by 

some through valour, passed over by some to others, and’ given up again by 
some others ? By the great a charity alone should be maintained for fame. 

53. Considering that this life is unsubstantial and as fickle as a breeze or flash of lightn¬ 

ing, and that a grant of land as a supreme religious merit, he has promoted this 
grant to Brahmanas. 

And he, the P.M.P. 5ri-Pfthvi-Vallabha-5ri-Amoghavar§a, 5ri-Vallabha- 
narendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the P.M.P. iSri-Jagattuhgadeva— 
being well, commands the officials sudi as the lords of the provinces (Rai^tra), 
the lords of the districts (Vis^aya), the heads of the villages (grama-kuta), the 
accountants (Yuktaka), the deputy-accountants (Niyiiktata), the leading per¬ 
sons and others,—all according as they are concerned. 

“Be it known to you that by me, while residing at the capital of Manya- 
kheta,—for the enhancement of religious merit and fame, in this world and the 
next, of my parents and myself—has been granted to four Bnahmaijas of the 
Bahvrea Sakha, namely (1) NaravSiriiha-Diki§ita, son of GolaH§a<Jangavid, grandson 
of Savikuviara-Kramavid, a religious student of the Bharadvaja (Gotra) consist¬ 
ing of (the pravaras) Bharadvaja, Agnivesya, Angirasa, Barhaspatya, (originally) 
come from Karhada ; (2) Rak^aditya-Karmavid, son of Govinda-Bhatfa, grand¬ 
son of Bhatta, of the same gotra and come from the same province ; (3) Tri- 
vikrama-Sadamgavid, son of Vispu-Bhatta, grand-son of Davadi-Gahiyasahasa, a 
religious student of the Vaddamukha (gotra), (rcvsiding) in the same country; 
(4) Ke^va-Gahiyasahasa son of Govaditya-Bhatta, grandson of Hari-Bhatta, a 
religious student of the Vatsa (gotra) (and residing) in the same country ;—the 
village called Jharivallika from the twenty-four-village group adjoining to 
Samjana. Its boundaries (are) : to the east, the river Kalluvi, flowing towards 

the sea, to the south the village of the Bhattas called Uppalahatthaka, to the 

west Nandagrama (and) to the north the village of Dhannavallika. 

That (village), so marked by the four boundaries, together with the royal 
share, with the appurtenances, with (the proceeds for the punishment) of faults 
and the ten offences, with the (right) of toll upon the appearance of a spirit, with 
the (right) to forced labour as it arises, and with the assessment in grain and 
gold, not to be entered on by the Catas or Bhatas, and not to be seized by the 

hand of any (officials) belonging to the king, to be enjoyed lineally in regular 

succession of sons, grandsons etc., to endure for the same time with the sun, the 
moon, the sea, the earth, the river and the mountains, to the exclUvSion of previ¬ 
ously given grants to Bmhmaoas and gods, and according to the custom of culti¬ 
vable and uncultivable land for the purpose of internal adjudication was bestowed 
to-day on the great festive occasion of the Uttaraya(^ in the month of Pau^ 
falling in the (current) Nandana-cyclic year, seven centuries of years increas^ 
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by ninety-Aree having elapsed since the time of Saka king, for the sake of Bali, 
Chant, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, and Athithisahtarpaija, by pouring water and so 
forth (from the hand). No hindrance should in the slightest degree be caused 
by any one to one enjoying (this village), allowing (others) to enjoy (it), culti¬ 
vating it, causing (it) to be cultivated, or occupying it in the manner of a gift to 
a Br^maija. Likewise this, my gift (to Brahamanas) should be assented to 
and supported, just as if it were their own gift, by the good kings of the future, 
whether my descendants or others, bearing in mind that the fruit of a gift is 
common (both to the grantor and to the preserver), and considering that ephe¬ 
meral wealth is as fickle as the flashes of lightning, and life as unsteady as the 
drops of water clinging to the ends of grass. And he, who, with his intellect, 
enclosed by the cover, namely, darkness of ignorance, will assent to (the actions 
of) one ready to confiscate (this grant of land), will be invested with the (guilt 
of the) five great sins and minor sins. (For) it is also said by the divine Vyasa, 
the arranger of the Vedas—IVv.—54-59 are the benedictory and imprecatory 
verses with which a charter usually ends). 

This has been written by the judge and Senabhogika, Gunadhavala, .son of 
Vatsaraja, who is born in the Kayastha family of Valabha and serves the lotus 
(feet) of the prosperous Amoghavar§adeva. The Mahattaka Gogu-Kai?aka was 
the Dutaka through the king’s own verbal order. 
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Transcript. 
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sflinrRi i>5T ?Wf iMi II 

araif ^ gf^ i t »n^Ra^ ; ii li 

I *I: m IM^ II 

%wfte*»w3k*»^3Ri<l<H<iPt’i^<wi<*: I ?r^ si<»ift»i»nft?Rraf ^gaai^ ; ii ii 
gw^rst f^fSiwi^ fern eigtr^sftq#^ i ^wgj^ ^ ftjpt i^[Ws«n ii ii 
^af«RI^: ^5ra#a^^t: I 

MtRli3Rra>3fft ^ •i<ha*ii**»nK- fl[<M II II 

an %iaR|giTgq P i ft^s^<;^ if A&^Ki gw ?«ft ^ i 

asqfnNfn^^mr jitenr nwn^ri i^rar «i?t ift l^nw t^ di n iv* ii 

Rff^ ^ irrn ?Rr5r Irn^ i Pw^nnliltiyw «itRtar^n men 

n^?n*in^^^ni*W3fw 4>ai ^|wif *B55n^ n ii i ^ ii 

%?Wl5N«Jl*WI«ia^<>I.WH<!l«Rf5i: I S^P^SJlW ^ n: R*RIRI*n#^?T 3R5ft II ^<» II 

nJiifensRir^ *ra?r^ iFT^nnt 5?nten snsft ftgl^<»ft»4fgg fe < gi^i » i^ i 

>nw i W>q>^ l ^gfe i aw i ^^-q ri ^cn^n ; ii^in 
nt«n<Hi4: awr^'l^dlft<wiRRt I n^n wn>i^^ id ?ra ^*Fn5t: ii ii 
fnnn—— 


TRANSLATION 


Qm, adoration to Siva ! 

1. May that Sambhu tend to thy welfare, on whose head the pure crescent of the moon 

looks like the sprout of the creeper of paradise that is desired by the worshippers, 
(standing) in a basin of snakes sprinkled by the water of Gahgia. 

2. May that Siva conduce to your happiness, before whom the harlots of the abode of 

the gods needs ever dance to the sound of the loud, beautiful time beating of 
joyful Nandin’s hands and to the tunes of Tumburu's soul—enchanting songs ! 

3. May the daughter of the mountain (Parvatl) grant you prosperity,—she who, out 

of jealousy, as it wjere, of the aerial river (Gahga) that rests on Sambhus head, 
firmly clings to one half of his body, joining hers (to his), and who feels pleasure 
in every limb when she sees the subjection of her lord ! 

4. May Gapesa grant you happiness, in whose hand a sharp axe is raised in order to cut 

off, as it were, the root of the great sinfulness of his \\orshippers! 

5. There is in the west a son of the Himalaya, that lofty mountain, called Arbuda 

(Abu), that gives the desired reward to those possessing (true) knowledge, and 
(is) the place where the conjugal union of the Siddhas is perfect. There Vi4va- 
mitra forcibly took from Vasistha (his) cow. Through his (Vasistha's) power 
a hero arose from the firepit, who singly worked the destruction of the enemy’s 
army. 

6. When he had slain the enemies, he brought back the cow ; then that sage spoke : 

Thou wilt become a lord of (kings, called) Paramara.’’ 
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7. In his line there was Upendraraja, whose fame was proclaimed by the immortals, 

satisfied by the multitude of all sacrifice,—who was a jewel among the twice- 
born and gained high honour of kinghood by his valour. 

8. His son was a lion for the elephant-like hostile kings, the best of heroes, the illustri¬ 

ous Vairisiihha, who composed his own eulogy by (erecting) pillars of victory 
(everywhere) on the earth that is bounded by four oceans. 

9. From him ^rang the illustrious Slyaka, a prince (standing) in the first rank of con¬ 

querors, whose footstool was resplendent and coloured by the rays of the jewels 
in the diadems of kings,—(he) the crowd of whose enemies was submerged in 
the waves of the water of the blade in his hand. 

10. From him sprang the illustrious Vakpati, a sun for (those) water-lilies, the eyes of 

the maidens of Avanti, (he who was) resplendent with the rays of the sword 
in his hand, who resembled Satamakha (Indra), and whose armies drank the 
waters of Gahga and of the ocean. 

11. From him was bom Vairisirhha, whom the people call by another name, the lord 

Vajrata ; by that king famous Dhara was indicated, when he slew the crowd of 
his enemies with the sharp edge (Dhara) of his sword. 

12. From him sprang he who is called his glorious majesty Harsha, the sound of whose 

trumpets was beautiful like the noise of the roaring of mighty elephants in the 
armies of numerous hostile kings, he who, equalling the snake-eater (garuda) in 
fierceness, took in battle the wealth of king Khottiga. 

13. His son who, (being) the sole abode of good qualitiCvS, adorned the whole globe ot 

the earth, the growth of whose riches was proportionate to the deposits of wealth 
(which he received) from all foes that were conquered by his bravery, who, 
cultivating eloquence, high poetry, and the art of reasoning, completely mastered 
the lore of the Sastras, was he who is ever praised by the virtuous as his glorious 
majesty Vakpati. 

14. He whose lotus-feet were covered by the jewels on the heads of the Karnatas, I^tas, 

Kcralas and Cholas, and who possessed the fame of a tree of paiadise, since he 
granted to a crowd of supplicants whatever they desired. 

15. Who, conquering Yuvaraja and slaying his generals, as victor, raised on high his 

sword in Tripuii. 

16. His younger brother was the illustrious Sindhuraja, who conquered the king of the 

Huijias and who gained glory by his victories. He begat the illustrious Bhoja- 
mja, a jewel without a rival, (a hero) who caused the best men to tremble. 

17. He, who resembled king P|thu, possessed the earth up to Kailasa, upto the Malaya 

hills, and upto the two mountains of the setting and the rising sun ; he scattered 
in (all) directions the weighty crowd of earth-supporters, easily uprooting them 
with the shaft of his bow, and gave highest joy to the earth. 

18. He accomplished, ordered, gave and knew what (was) not (in the power) of anybody 

else ; what other praise can be given to illustrious Bhoja, the poet-king ? 

19. Seeing the Kanrilatas, the lord of Lata, the king of Gujara. the Turu^kas, chief 

among whom were the lord of Chedi, Indraratha, Toggala (?) and Bhima, con¬ 
quered by his mercenaries alone, his hereditary warriors thought only of the 
strength of their arms, not of the numbers of the fighters. 

20. He made the world (jagati) worthy of its name by covering it all round with 

temples, dedicated to KedareSvara, Ramesvara, Somanatha Sumdlraf?), Kiala, 
Anala and Rudra. 

21. When that devotee of Bharga (5iva) whose brilliancy resembled that of the Sun, had 

gone to the mansions of the gods, the earth, like Dhara, was filled with dense 
darkness, his foes, (and) his hereditary warriors became infirm in body. Then 
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arose king Udayaditya, another Sun, as it were, destroying the dense darkness, 
the exalted foes, with the rays issuing from his strong sword, (and thus) gladden¬ 
ing the hearts of his people by his splendour. 

22. Lo ! how easy was the rescue of this earth for that ParamSra, by whom the primeval 
boar was restored without a difficulty. 

23. 
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TRANSLATION 

Oih! Orh! Adoration to Siva! ,, ^ ,. , ,i,„ 

1. I praise that will-power of the lord of the (three) worlds the store-house of the 
Vedas on whom the silent seekers after salvation meditate as on the non- 
dualistic Brahman,-(that power) which, playing with new mundane eggs, as 
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with jewelled balls—producing and destroying them at their time—ever amuses 
itself according to its desires. 

2. Humbly asked by the gods for a protector against the insults of the sons of Danu, 

the Creator, though about to perform the twilight-worship, produced forthwith 
in his pot (chuluka) filled with, the holy water of Gahga, that hero, named 
Chuluka who sanctified these three worlds with the floods of his fame. Of a 
necessity the glory of the cause produces its result. 

3. From him sprang a race, the sole sporting-ground of many marvels, in which even 

kings without number daily appear, which, even in its decay, possessed a lustre, 
great on account of its famed valour, and which ever bestows blessings on the 
whole world down to common men. 

4. Illustrious Mularaja, who stepped on the diadems of princes, was a priceless pearl to 

enhance the splendour of the fame of his family,—^he who became the root of the 
tree of justice that had been burnt by the forest-fire of the Kali (Age) and, as 
(becomes) a (true) king, by exceedingly light taxes gained the affection of his 
subjects. 

5. He made the Fortune of the kingdom of the Capotkafa princes, whom he took 

captive at his will, an object of enjoyment for the multitude of the learned, of 
his relatives, of Brahmanas, bards and servants. Won by his valour that 
mightily blazed forth in battle, the guardian goddesses of the kings of all the 
other regions then clave for a long time to the Fortune residing in his sword. 

6. His son was that front-ornament among kings, called Camundaraja. Inhaling even 
from afar the breeze perfumed with the ichor of his (Camuoda’s) excellent ele¬ 
phants, the illustrious Sindhu-king fled together with his own elephants that were 
cowed by the smell of (their opponent’s) rut, and vanished in such wise that 
even all trace of the fame of that prince was lost. 

7. From him was bom a crest-jewel among princes named Vallabharaja, who astonished 
the circle of the earth by his bold Ideeds. Densely dark smoke, rising from the 
empire of the Malava king, who quaked on hearing of his marching, indicated the 
spread of the fire of his anger. 

8. (After him) ruled his brother, called the illustrious king Durlabharaja, who, though 

his heart was bent on love, was not easily accessible to the wives of others. 
When, filled with anger, he somewhat contracted his arched eyebrows, that forth- 
vnth indicated its result, the destruction of the Liata country. 

9. (Next) illustrious king Bhimadeva, who though terrible (Bhima) to his foes, ever 

granted enjoyment to his friends, as ruler, carried this load of the earth. What 
wonder was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing the five 
paces (called ‘dhSra’), quickly gained Dhara, the capital of the emperor of 
Malava ? 

10. From him sprang a king, called illustrious Kania, an ornament of the ear (karjia) 

of the earth, who gladdened the auditory passages of the universe with (the tales 
of) his brilliant fame. That righteous one, placing the sacred law before (him as 
his shield) smote with the loud twanging of the sinew (of his bow) and with 
flight of arrows not only the crowd of his foes, but the Kali age. 

11. From him was born the illustrious king Jayasimhadeva-Siddhadhiraja, who frightend 

all rulers of the earth by thd manner in which he fettered the proud king of 
Malava, who was propitious in the aspect that he showed to those drawn towards 
him by devotion, who was an incarnation of the development of majesty, who 
was ever cdebrated by the people, freed by him from debt by the help of the 
philosopher’s tincture, as the standard of comparison. 

14. . He who, like ( Visou) cUsguised as a boar, uplifted the earth at the 

command of the God of gods, was his majevSty King Kumarapi^, the crest- 
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jewel of the reign of Sri, and on account of his majestic power he was considered 
by his people as Hari who had descended from heaven. 

15. This scion of the race of the Calukya kings shot one flight of arrows into the heart 

of the supreme king of men, Arooraja, and made (the goddess) Chaodl who 
was seated on his arm, drunk by satisfying her with the gushing blood, and he 
charmed her when she was desirous of taking a toy-lotus, with the lotus-head of 
the Malava-lord that was suspended at his gate. 

16. He who ivS the path for a new descent of pure virtuous conduct, who is expert in caus¬ 

ing the numerous works of true piety, and who is the leader of the caravan 
travelling on the road of righteousness, subjects to himself, methinks, (not only) 
the circle of the earth, (but) also the arrangement of time, since he now makes 
the Kfta age appear and disregards the suitability of the (time of) Kali. 

17. The tree of his prowess, which bears glittering sprouts in the guise of slender fingers, 

cut off.resplendent flowers in the shape of white umbrellas, left behind by 

the flying king of the North, and as a shining, moist (?) fruit, the severed lotus- 
head of the ruler of the East, gave wide-spreading shade to his own race. 

18. The rule of conduct for that (prince), for whom Vighnesa (Gaijapati) removed all 

obstacles, was to protect (his subjects); the aim of his councils was the know¬ 
ledge of omens (known) to those who look for results ; the battle was the festive 
amusement of him, whose foes were all destroyed by the multitude of his 
(tutelary) Devis ; his army was (mere) .^how for him to whom Somesvara had 
given regal splendour. 

19. This earth, that is blessed in being enjoyed by that king (Kumarapala) that is sur¬ 

rounded by the oceans as by a girdle resplendent with glittering jewels, whose 
breasts are the snowy mountain and the Vindhya, bears a sacred settlement of 
Brahmaijas, rich in men of a noble caste, called Nagara, which resembles an 
ornamental ivory-ring placed in its car. 

20. Even here Dharma, who has suffered a fall with respect to his feet, joyfully moves 

about during the whole four ages, since he finds a support for his hands in the 
sacrificial pillars erected for the series of great sacrifices which the sages conti¬ 
nuously performed from the beginning of Brahman’s (life). Hence the gods 
gave to this (town) its second name Anandapura. 

21. Even to-day. Kali, though putting forth his energy in the period called after him, 

does not roam there, because the loud noise of the Vedas (recited) by crowds of 
untired Brahmaijas deafens him, because the smoke of the fire (blazing up) with 
uninterrupted oblations, afflicts him with blindness, because the blows from the 
tips of the flags (raised) on numerous temples of the gods, lame him. 

22. There even the streets, resplendent with the rays of the jewels in the various orna¬ 

ments of the Brahmaoas’ wives taking their walks, and made noise by the auspi¬ 
cious sounds of uninterrupted songs, proclaim the excellence of the most bene¬ 
ficent reign of the king with respect to the splendour of the great wealth that is 
indicated by never-ending festivals. 

23. , There the Brahmaijas, descended from the Nagara race, protect the king and the 

realm and guard them by sacrifices that ward off evils and cause prosperity. 
Lest, nevertheless, this Brahmaoa-town, though thus given up to difficult auste¬ 
rities, should suffer harm, the king, full of devotion, ordered a rampart to be 
built for its protection. 

24; ‘*In consequence of the excellence of the rampart the drinking-fountains gladden 
people there with water, even the cultivated fields, enclosed by the rampart, 
bring at pleasure rich crops ;*’ thinking thus in his heart the crest-jewel of the 
Chaulukyas adorned this whole town with a rampart, desiring to benefit the 
Brahma^as. 
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25. This rampart resembles a mountain since its foundation goes down to the lower world ; 

(it resembles) a lover worthy to be praised on account of his great enjoyments 
(slaghyo maha-bhogatah), since it is^ worthy of praise on account of its great 
extent (slaghyo-malxa-abhogatah) ; (it resembles) the victory of the foes of 
the lord of the Rak^asas, since monkeys’ heads peep forth from it; (and it 
resembles) a company of women who are pleased with their dear husbands 
(i§ta-kanta-rucirah); since it is resplendent with a copying of bricks (i§ttaka-anta- 
rucirah). 

26. This circular rampart, whose stone-head is white with stucco, looks like (the serpent) 

Se§a who is charming through the size of his folds, who raises a hundred hoods 
on high, who has curled himself up in the shape of a ring, who has come (from 
the nether world) at the command of Yajnapuru§a (Vi§ou) and stays (here) in 
order to protect this town, a store-house of jewels (viz.) of men of a noble 
caste. 

27. Inside and outside, the grounds here now wear a wonderful beauty, being always 

lovely, according to (one’s heart's) desire, with w^omen, beautiful as Laksmi, 
who cause desire to increase, being made most noisy by crowds of Biiahmaijas 
who are intent on singing their sacred texts, (and) being bright with men pleased 
with the lofty encircling rampart that is endowed with excellent qualities. 

28. Resplendent is the Chaulukya king and this rampart that carries a house of Lak§mi 

(erected) by the king, that possesses a loftily rising body and profusely grants 
desires to the Nagaras. 

29. As long as the earth keeps all the mountains in their places assigned to them by 

Prthu, as long as the ocean, the glory of king Sagara, endures, so long may this 
rampart enjoy existence, (w'hich) is the primary caUvSe of the safety of the sacred 
settlement of Brahmaoas and a monument of the fame of the illustrious Chaulukya 
king. 

30. Tile emperor of poets, called Sripala who finished this great composition in one day 

and had been adopted as a brother by the illustrious Siddharaja, made this ex¬ 
cellent eulogy. 

Written Sarhvat 1208, on the 5th (?) day of the bright half of the month 
of Asvina, a Thursday, by the Nagara Brahman, Pandit Vala^. 

(T) The causeway leading to the Arjuna-Barika, built by the Chalukya king, has been 
rebuilt by the prince.... 

(2) In the month of Chailra, during the bright half, on the first day, a Thursday, in 
the year (marked) by the Nandas the eight and the kings, 1689, the eulogy was 
written again. 

The eulogy was written by the Nagara Brahmana, Joshi Vi^ijujika, son of 
Veoi. May it be well. 


APPENDIX F 

BlIOJA PARAMARA AND MAHMOD OF GAZNA 

The inference that Paramadeva, the great king of Hindusthan, whom the Muslim 
chroniclers record as having driven Mahmud of Gazna to retreat through Cutch (p. 140) 
is supix>rted by a tradition preserved in the Bhaviisya Purl^ja, Pafvan 3, Khaioda 3, 
Adhyaya 3. According to this tradition Bhoja started for digvijaya. He had with him 
an army ten thousand strong. He conquered the kingdom of Kashmir, crossed the Indus, 
and vanquished llie MIecchas of Gandhara. He then proceeded to the land of Mohammad 
(Sind) which is described as Marudesa. In that country there was a great temple of 
Mahadeva (? Makkeshwar Mahiadeva) where Bhoja went to worship. Then a description 
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is given of Bhoja and Kalidasa s meeting the Mleccha King Mohammad. The Moham- 
madans are here described as lihgcicchidi and ^ikhahma. After having returned from Dig- 
vijaya Bhoja Raja spread Sanskrit among the Dvijas and reserved the Prakrit for the 
Sudras. He is stated to have allowed the Muslims to inhabit beyond the Indus. 

APPENDIX G 

BA’ORAH 

Baurah is described by Al-Masudi (c. 890-956 A.c.) to be the title of the kings of 
Qanuj or Jurz. {Muruj-al-Zahbab, Elliot 1. pp, 1825), At the time there was a city of 
the same name in “the territories of Islam.” (Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India 1. 

p. 16). 

Meyanard in 1861 transcribed the word as Haourah, though it is stated that there 
were many variants. (Hodiwala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, B<mbay, p. 25). 
ITodiwala reads it as Bozah, Bozoh, or Bodzah. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, writing in 1923 accepted this word as the corruption of Prali- 
hara or its Prakrita Padhiara. Dr. Ray followed it. Prof. Hodiwala finds in the word, 
a corniption of Bhoja. 

1. The word Pratihdra or Padhiara can scarcely be corrupted into BaTirah. And 
Pratihdra, as the name of a town is highly improbable. 

2. The word Bhoja can only be possible if Prof. Hodiwala’s' variants are correctly 
read. But Dr. Ray does not accept these readings and prefers to follow Meyanard’s read¬ 
ings. Vide Dr. Ray’s article on the word in I. H, Q, XVIII, p. 369. Bhoja is a personal 
name, not a title. The Apabhrarhs^ of Bhoja is Bhuyara or Bhuyaraja or Bhuyad, Bku- 
yara may be original of Batura and there may be a Bhojanagar in North-Western India. 

3. Varaha, Barah, or Baurah may be the same. It is a title. A Varahanagar is 
ix>ssiblc. In Gujarat for instance there is Varahi the name of village. But it was not a 
title so far known to have been adopted by any of the successors of Mihira Bhoja. 

4. These considerations indicate the difficulty of accepting Baurah to be the corrup¬ 
tion of Pratihiara. 



MAI’S ANJ) II.LUSTRATIONS 


MAPS: 

1. Gurjaradesa in 641 A.c. showing Yuan Chwang’s Journey. 

II. Imperial Gurjaradesa under the Pratiharas~c. 900 ,4.c. 

III. Map of India showing the territorial divisions according to Raja^khara's 

Kavya-Mmmi$a-—c. 910 A.c. 

IV. Empire of Jayasithha Siddharaja—1094-1143 a.c. 

V. India (c. 1040 A.c.) showing the Empire of Bhoja Paramara and that of 

the Colas. 

VI. Lake Shahasralihga -The Plan of the up-to-date excavations. (Repro¬ 
duction by courtesy of the Archxological Department, Baroda). See 
pp. 161 and 174-177. 


PLATES : 

SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 

I. Statue of Vanaraja Cavda. (Installed in the famous Pancasara Parsva- 
natha Jain temple at Pattaiia.) 

II. Image of Sarasvati. (This image was originally installed in Bhoja Para- 

miara’s Temple of Learning at Dhara. The inscription found on it 
(dated v.s. 1091)-- ‘‘Om Srimad-Bhoja narendracandranagarlvidya- 
dhari" etc. helps us in its identification. The original is at present in 
the British Museum and this plate is from a reproduction of it in 
Rupam No. 17, January 1924, which also contains full details of the 
inscription. 

III. The Chratrabhuj Temple on Gwalior Fort. This is excavated from the 
solid rock close to the Lakshman Gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 10' by 9'. It 
bears two inscriptions which mention that it was constructed in v.s. 932 
by one Alla, who was appointed Kottapala (guardian of the fort) of 
Gopagiri (Gwalior) during the reign of Adivaraha Paramesvara Bho- 
jadeva. The image and other sculptures therein were mutilated by the 
order of Baber in A.c. 1527. Ref. ASI, Vol. II, and E.I. I, pp. 156 & 
159. (Reproduction by courtesy of the Archxological Department, 
Gwalior). 

IV. Torapa of the famous Rudramahalaya Temple (built by Siddharaja Jaya- 

simha at Siddhapura.) (Reproduction by courtesy of the Archxological 
Department, Baroda). See pp. 122, 174 & 178. 
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COINS 

Two Gold Coins of Siddharaja Jayasimha. These are the only gold 
coins of Siddharaja Jayasimha so far known. They form part ot 
a hoard discovered at Pandwaha in U. P. and are at present kept 
in the Lucknow Museum. The metal is pure gold and both the 
coins bear the legend Sri Siddharajah in characters of the ll-12lh 
centuries on both the sides. They weigh 66 and 65 grains respec> 
tively. For further detaih see JRASB, Vol. Ill, p. 117. 

This is a specimen of the Adivaraha coins of Mihira Bhoja (see 
p. 89). They are minted in silver alloy. On the one side they 
bear the inscription Srimad Adi Vardha, with marks below indi* 
eating the fire altar. The reverse shows a man with a boar’s head 
(varahavatara) with a solar wheel. Mihira Bhoja used the Biruda 
Adivaraha identifying himself with the Varahavatara of Vi§J?u. 
Rude copies of these coins were current up to the 11th and 12th 
centuries A.c. 

PALM LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 
(All pom the Palana Jain Bhandar.) 

VI. (1) The last leaf of manuscript of Yogadrstisamuccaya written in tlie 
reign of Karnadeva, v.s. 1146, when Muhjala was the Prime 
Minister. 

(2) The last leaf of a manuscript of Nisithacurm, written in v.s. 1157 in 
the reign of Jayasimhadeva. 

(3) The last leaf of the manuscript of Puspavatikathd, written in \\s. 
1191, in the reign of Siddharaja Jayasimha, when Gahgila was the 
Prime Minister. 

(4) The last page of the manuscript of Avasyakasiitra written in v.s. 1198, 
when the Cahamana King Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Arfno- 
rajadeva was ruling at Ajmer. 

VII. (1) The last page of the manuscript of Vitmdgasutra comix)sed by Sri 
Hemacandracarya for the study of King Kumarapala. It is writ¬ 
ten in v.s. 1228, when Maharajadhiraja Paramarhat Kumarai)ala- 
deva was ruling. 

(2) The last page of Upadesakandati written in v.s. 1296, when Maha- 
rajadhiriaja Bhimadeva was ruling and Sri Tata was the Prime 
Minister. 

(3) The last page of Dhdtupdrdymia of fSri Hemacandracarya, written in 
v.s. 1307 during the reign of Vlsaladeva. 


V. (a) 


(b) 
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(4) The last page of the manuscript of Jnmapancamikatha of Mahes- 
varasuri, written in v.s. 1313, in the reign of Visaladeva when 
Nagada was the PTime Minister. 

VIII. (1) The last page of the manuscript of Dasavmkalikaftkd written in 
v.s. 1326, when Maharajadhiraja Arjunadeva was ruling at Palapa 
and Sabhadeva was Prime Minister. 

(2) The last page of the manuscript of Prakaranapustikd written in 
v.s. 1334 during the time of the Governorship of Paramapasupata- 
carya Gapdabthaspati at Devapattana (Somantha Paiapa). 

(3) & (4) First and last pages of the manuscript of Dvydsrayamahd- 
kdvya of Sri Hemacandracarya written in v.s. 1335, when SSraiiga- 
deva was ruling. 

XI. (1) The last page of the manuscript of Kalpasutra written in v.s. 1336 
when Saraiigadeva wa.i ruling at Patana. 


PAPER MANUSCRIPT 

XI.(2) This is the only available sheet of a Paper manuscript written in 
v.s. 1350 when the Cahamana King Hammiradeva of Rapatham- 
bhor was ruling. 


COPPER PLATES 
Varunas.arm.\ Pl.ates (pp. 71 & 73) 

X. These are two copjjer plates re*cording the grant of one field by Yuvaraja 
Camupdaiaya when Mularajadeva was ruling. The grant is for the 
the worship of a Jain temple at Varuijasarma village which is identi¬ 
fied with Vadsama in Mehsana District, Baroda State. It is dated 
1033 v.s. One of the interesting points in this inscription is that it 
equates the Vikrama Samvat with the Gupta Saihvat. For further 
details see ‘ f§Rn ’ 

Amfetapala Plates. 

XI. {a) k ib) This grant of land by Maharajadhiraja Amrtapaladeva of 
Vadapadraka mapdala, a feudatory of Bhimadeva Calukya, is ins¬ 
cribed in two plates, 14" by lOi". Thd grant is made to a Brahmin 
named Madana and is dated v.s. 1242. For further details see 
iW’ Vol. II, No. 2. 
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